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TO  ALL  INTERESTED  PARTIES: 

The  enclosed  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  (PEIS)  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (DFW&P)  and  is  available  for  public  review. 
The  PEIS  analyzes  the  impacts  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  that  would  result  from 
the  Department’s  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

The  Draft  PEIS  was  released  by  DFW&P  for  public  review  and  comment  on  March  30,  1993. 
Fifty-four  comment  letters  were  received  during  the  comment  period  which  ended  April  30, 
1993.  In  addition,  local  residents  and  interested  parties  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
comment  during  four  public  hearings  that  were  held  statewide  during  the  end  of  April. 

While  not  containing  any  major  changes  from  the  draft  PEIS,  the  fined  PEIS  contains  corrections 
and  clarifications  of  the  original  text.  The  letters  and  oral  comments  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
responses  from  DFW&P  have  been  included  in  Appendix  E.  Alternative  3,  modification  of  the 
existing  program,  has  been  selected  as  DFW&P’ s preferred  alternative. 

After  publication  of  this  PEIS,  DFW&P  must  make  a decision  whether  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  adoption  of  Alternative  3.  The  Department  can  make  this  decision  no  sooner  than  15  days 
after  release  of  the  final  PEIS  to  the  public. 

Further  information,  including  additional  copies  of  the  final  PEIS,  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Department  at  the  following  address: 


Statewide  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  parks 
1420  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Sincerely, 
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Abstract 

The  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  Final  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  describes  the  land,  people,  environmental,  economic,  and  social  resources  that 
would  potentially  be  affected  by  the  grant  program.  The  primary  state  action  includes 
the  administration  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  The  program  provides  for  the 
management  of  groomed  snowmobile  trails  and  associated  facilities  across  Montana  for 
use  and  enjoyment  by  in-state  and  out-of-state  recreationists.  Alternatives  have  been 
developed  in  this  PEIS  to  reduce,  eliminate,  or  mitigate  environmental  impacts  resulting 
from  program  management  and  associated  actions.  These  include  1)  the  Department's 
program  as  currently  administered,  2)  discontinuance  of  the  grant  program  under  the 
Department,  and  3)  modifications  to  the  existing  grant  program. 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Statewide  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
MT.  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks 
1420  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 
(406)  444-4585 
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THE  PROGRAM 

This  summary  presents  information  detailed  in  the  Final  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (PEIS)  prepared  on  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  It  provides  the 
information  necessary  for  the  reader  to  understand  what  the  program  is,  what  alternatives  are 
considered  and  what  environmental  impacts  are  expected. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  final  PEIS  are  found  in  Chapter  2,  where  descriptions  of  the  program 
are  clarified,  and  Chapter  4,  where  impact  determinations  were  modified  based  on  findings 
brought  forth  during  the  review  process.  Other  minor  text  changes  were  made  as  noted 
throughout  the  comments. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  herein  called  "Department,"  administers 
Montana's  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  which  provides  for  the  developing,  upgrading  and 
maintaining  of  facilities  for  Montana's  snowmobiling  public  and  visitors.  The  program  also 
includes  snowmobile  safety,  education,  and  law  enforcement. 

Two  sources  fund  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  A five  dollar  registration  decal  fee  is 
collected  on  all  snowmobiles  owned  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  remainder  of  the  budget  is 
generated  from  five-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  Montana  Distributor  Gasoline  Tax  and  is  used 
for  the  development,  operation,  maintenance,  and  safety  of  public  snowmobile  facilities. 

Montana  hosts  28  distinct  snowmobile  trail  systems-ranging  from  30  miles  to  350  miles-- 
totalling  over  3,200  miles  in  all  (figure  1-2).  These  trails  are  groomed  and  maintained 
through  grants  made  available  by  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  These  grants  are  applied  for 
and  sponsored  by  local  snowmobile  clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  government  agencies. 

In  addition  to  trail  grooming,  many  grant  sponsors  use  awarded  funds  for  1)  development  of  new 
trails;  2)  maintenance  and  upgrade  of  existing  trails;  3)  plowing  of  access  roads  and  parking 
lots;  4)  inventorying,  installing,  maintaining  and  removing  signs  and  trail  counters;  and  5) 
maintaining  Department  grooming  equipment. 

Grant  sponsors  are  responsible  for  1)  preparing  grant  applications;  2)  developing  annual 
operating  plans  with  cooperating  agencies;  3)  providing  information  necessary  for 
environmental  reviews  by  land  management  agencies;  4)  maintaining  financial  records;  5) 
submitting  fiscal  reports;  6)  preparing  grooming  or  construction  contracts;  7)  administering 
volunteers,  and  8)  providing  regular  information  to  Regional  Parks  Managers. 
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Regional  Parks  Managers  are  the  primary  contacts  for  the  program  and  are  responsible  for 
program  administration  at  the  regional  level.  The  Department's  Helena  office  retains  overall 
policy  development  authority,  serves  as  the  contact  with  other  state  and  federal  agencies,  and 
meets  with  DFW&P's  Snowmobile  Advisory  Committee  to  review  applications  and  recommend 
final  budgets. 

THE  PEIS  PROCESS 

Administrative  rules  implementing  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  act  of  1971  (MEPA), 
define  the  procedures  governing  the  EIS  process  in  Montana.  This  final  PEIS  is  written  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  MEPA  and  its  administrative  rules. 

These  laws  mandate  the  preparation  of  an  EIS  when  any  action  taken  by,  or  involving  the  State  of 
Montana  or  agency  of  the  Federal  government  may  "significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment."  Under  this  mandate,  funding  administered  by  the  Department  and  the  associated 
management  of  the  snowmobile  trail  system  is  considered  a State  action  that  requires  the 
preparation  of  an  EIS.  As  a result,  the  Department  is  preparing  this  EIS  under  contract  with 
Morrison-Maierle  Environmental  Corporation.  This  EIS  is  written  in  a "programmatic"  format 
because  it  addresses  the  Snowmobile  Program  and  not  specific  projects  or  trail  systems.  This 
means  that  no  single  trail  system  is  analyzed  in  detail;  rather,  the  analysis  addresses  the  issues 
in  a regional  context.  When  individual  projects  are  proposed  through  the  grant  program,  site 
specific  analyses,  in  compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA,  will  be  required  on  a project-by- 
project  basis.  The  land  managing  agency  preparing  the  environmental  document  will  not  be  able 
to  "tier"  or  substitute  impact  findings  from  this  PEIS.  However,  in  cases  where  impacts  are 
identified  by  site-specific  NEPA  and/or  MEPA  compliance  procedures,  the  responsible  land 
management  agency  could  consult  the  PEIS  for  recommended  modifications  as  identified  under 
Alternative  3 and/or  incorporated  into  Department  policy. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Under  MEPA  regulations,  the  Department  is  required  to  consider  the  environmental 
consequences  of  the  current  program  and  reasonable  alternatives.  The  three  alternatives 
addressed  in  this  PEIS  are  1)  the  "no  action " (current  program)  alternative;  2)  the  discontinue 
program  alternative;  and  3)  the  modified  program  alternative. 

Based  on  the  range  of  environmental  issues  identified  by  the  public,  the  Department  identified 
ten  environmental  issues  that  would  drive  the  development  of  alternatives  and  evaluation  of 
impacts.  They  were- 

o Issue  1-Concerns  about  gaps  in  the  environmental  review  process,  program 
administration  and  multiagency  coordination  efforts 

o Issue  2--Changes  in  air  quality  in  recreation-based  winter  communities  and  along 
snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  3-Changes  in  topography,  soil  stability  and  hydrologic  processes  on  and  adjacent 
to  snowmobile  trails 
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o Issue  4--Changes  in  wildlife  behavior,  habitat  and  population  distributions  -- 
particularly  elk  and  grizzly  bears 

o Issue  5--Changes  in  productivity  and  stability  of  vegetation  communities  along  and 
adjacent  to  snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  6--Changes  in  socioeconomic  character  of  affected  Montana  communities  -- 
including  business  income,  personal  income,  population,  public  services  and  social  well- 
being 

o Issue  7--Changes  in  unique  cultural,  historical,  and  traditional  values  of  an  area 

o Issue  8-Changes  in  the  level  of  safety  and  private  property  rights  in  recreation-based 

winter  communities  and  along  snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  9-Changes  in  the  character  of  winter  recreational  communities,  areas  bordering 
designated  wilderness  areas,  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  non-motorized 
recreation  (aesthetics/access) 

o Issue  10-Changes  in  aesthetic  values  along  trails  and  in  recreation-based  winter 
communities  (noise,  visuals,  litter) 

A number  of  alternatives  were  considered  during  the  scoping  process.  Alternatives  were 
developed  in  response  to  the  above  environmental  issues  to  determine  whether  the  negative 
impacts  associated  with  the  snowmobile  program  could  be  minimized.  The  following  section 
summarizes  the  three  alternatives  considered: 

Alternative  1 -Continue  existing  program  as  currently  administered  (No  Action) 

Under  this  alternative,  Department  policy  and  responsibilities,  application  requirements,  and 
recipient  duties  would  be  the  same  as  currently  defined. 

Alternative  2 -Discontinue  program  within  the  Department 

Under  this  alternative,  DFW&P  administration  of  the  program  would  be  discontinued  by  the 
legislature  and  either  eliminated  entirely  or  assigned  to  another  agency.  It  would  be 
speculative  and  outside  the  scope  of  this  PEIS  to  identify  legislative  intent  under  either  of  these 
scenarios.  To  analyze  this  alternative  in  the  PEIS,  it  is  assumed  that  the  sport  of  snowmobiling 
would  continue  in  Montana,  albeit  unregulated  and  without  funding  for  established  trail  systems. 

Alternative  3 --Existing  program  with  modifications  (Agency's  Preferred  Alternative) 

Modifications  incorporated  into  the  current  program  would  include  mitigating  measures 
designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  negative  environmental  consequences.  These  are  identified  in  the 
analysis  of  the  current  program  (Alternative  1).  A management  strategy  based  on  this 
alternative  would  involve  modifications  chosen  by  the  Department.  All  other  aspects  of  the 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program  under  alternative  3 would  remain  as  described  in  Alternative  1. 
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Current  Department  policy  regarding  the  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would 
need  to  be  changed  in  order  to  implement  the  modifications  identified  below. 

Incorporating  the  modifications  into  the  program  under  Alternative  3 would  require  that 
applicants  prepare  and  submit  additional  information  as  necessary,  in  order  for  the  Department 
to  review  the  proposals  and  adequately  determine  compliance  with  program  goals, 
environmental  regulations  and  funding  capabilities. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 

Ad  m i n istrati  ve 

Impacts  associated  with  the  overall  administration  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  involve 
potential  future  liabilities  and  associated  fiscal  burdens.  Such  impacts  would  result  should  the 
Department  be  held  liable  for  environmental  damage  incurred  from  funded  projects. 

Lack  of  coordination  with  other  agencies  could  lead  to  increased  state  lease  and  jurisdictional 
enforcement  disputes  as  well  as  inadequate  environmental  considerations  or  avalanche  safety 
consultation. 

A policy  of  enhanced  environmental  review  procedures,  combined  with  a restructured  review 
committee  and  modifications  to  the  application  requirements  under  alternative  3 would  reduce 
potential  legal  and  economic  impacts  to  the  Department.  This  would  ensure  continued 
management  of  the  statewide  network  of  snowmobile  trails  and  associated  facilities. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  impacts  are  associated  primarily  with  areas  exhibiting  high  concentrations  of 
snowmobile  activity.  Temperature  inversions  that  keep  emissions  from  snowmobiles,  home 
heating  units  and  automobiles  from  dispersing,  serve  to  compound  the  impacts.  Age,  model, 
efficiency,  temperature  and  fuel  types  of  snowmobiles  cumulatively  influence  the  level  of  air 
quality  impacts  found  in  recreation  based  winter  communities. 

Air  quality  impacts  along  trails  are  less  than  in  areas  of  intensified  snowmobile  activity.  The 
network  of  trails  making  up  most  funded  systems  in  Montana  allows  for  dispersion  of  emissions 
from  individual  machines,  thereby  reducing  the  cumulative  affects  found  in  recreation  based 
winter  communities. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be  less  than  Alternatives  1 and  2 as  a result  of  1)  improved 
public  awareness,  2)  expanded  system  configurations,  and  3)  support  for  industry  and 
legislative  reforms. 

T opography 

Topographic  impacts  would  be  limited  to  occasional  cut-and-fill  activities  associated  with  trail 
and  facility  development  and  expansion  projects.  Cut-and-fill  would  be  necessary  in  some 
instances  to  provide  for  a level  surface  on  which  groomers  could  operate  safely. 
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Under  Alternative  3,  the  Department  would  conduct  an  environmental  review  of  the  cut-and- 
fill  activities  to  ensure  compliance  with  policy,  thereby  reducing  topographic  impacts.  Any 
activity  determined  to  result  in  negative  impacts  would  be  reevaluated  and  mitigating  measures 
would  be  required  before  approval. 

Soils 

Soil  impacts  would  be  associated  primarily  with  early  and  late  season  snowmobiling  in  areas  of 
insufficient  snowcover,  such  as  wind-swept  ridges,  south  facing  slopes,  and  wet  meadow  areas. 
Such  activity  could  lead  to  a destabilization  of  soils  and  eventual  erosion.  Vegetation  could  also 
be  destroyed  in  situations  where  revegetation  success  and  biological  productivity  are  low. 
Snow  compaction  and  blockage  of  subsequent  runoff  could  promote  erosional  forces  that  would 
alter  both  the  stability  of  soil  and  runoff  characteristics. 

Under  Alternative  3,  signing,  avoidance  and  increased  awareness  by  early  and  late  season 
snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  of  exposed  soils  and  decrease  the  impacts  on 
erosion  and  productivity. 

Roads  and  Trails  on  Public  Lands 

The  physical  integrity  of  multiple  use  roads  and  trails  could  be  impacted  by  erosional  forces. 
These  forces  are  caused  by  changes  in  snowmelt  runoff  patterns  not  planned  for  in  the  original 
design  criteria.  While  the  compacted  snow  protects  the  road  or  trail  while  it  is  in  place,  it 
retards  melting  rates  further,  relative  to  the  infiltration  capacity  of  soils-ensuring  deep 
saturation  and  slow  drying.  Saturated  roads  and  trails  are  susceptible  to  traffic  induced  damage 
that  requires  costly  repair.  The  concentration  of  runoff  along  the  edges  of  compacted  snow  may 
increase  erosion  along  the  edge.  The  impacts  remain  unchanged  under  each  alternative. 

Hydrology 

Snow  compaction,  as  well  as  vegetation  and  soil  disturbances  caused  by  snowmobiling  on  areas  of 
insufficient  snowcover,  could  impact  runoff  and  discharge  characteristics.  Channel 
configurations  could  be  altered  by  compacted  snow  across  the  direction  of  flow,  or  by  erosional 
forces,  causing  changes  in  flow  and  discharge  characteristics. 

Water  management  could  be  impacted  by  snowmobile  activities  that  1)  increase  the  potential  for 
soil  erosion,  2)  change  the  melting  and  runoff  characteristics  of  watersheds,  and  3)  alter  the 
discharge  characteristics  of  stream  channels  . 

Signs  and  increased  awareness  by  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  under  alternative  3 would 
reduce  the  impacts  on  stream  flow  and  discharge  configurations  resulting  in  fewer  impacts  on 
water  management  efforts. 

Wildlife 

Studies  on  the  impacts  of  snowmobile  disturbance  to  wildlife  offer  a wide  range  of  conclusions. 
Winter  conditions,  particularly  where  conditions  are  good  for  snowmobiling,  can  be  harsh  for 
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many  species  of  wildlife.  Many  of  the  earlier  studies,  largely  of  short  duration  and  measuring 
overt  responses,  generally  conclude  that  snowmobile  activity  has  limited  impacts  to  ungulate 
habitat  and  population  distribution.  However,  more  recent  physiological  studies  which  lend 
themselves  to  measuring  more  subtle  responses,  have  indicated  that  snowmobile  activity  could 
result  in  unnecessary  stress  and  energy  expenditure  by  the  animals  at  inopportune  times  of  the 
year.  Exposure  time  and  type  of  snowmobile  activity  (i.e.  passing  by  vs.  stopping,  standing  or 
walking,  etc.)  could  have  an  influence  on  the  degree  of  impact  to  the  animals.  As  the  level  of 
snowmobile  activity  increases  due  to  population  increases,  long  term  impacts  will  be  greater 
than  short  term  impacts  under  all  alternatives. 

Grizzly  bears  could  be  impacted  if  late  season  snowmobile  activity  is  located  near  dens  or  in  the 
proximity  of  ungulate  wintering  areas  where  bears  commonly  scavenge  for  carcasses  upon 
emergence  from  hibernation. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  in  nature  but  more  severe  than  those  identified 
under  Alternative  1.  Limited  funding  and  enforcement  authority  would  encourage  unregulated 
snowmobile  activities  in  wildlife  habitat. 

Clearance  oversight,  avoidance,  seasonal  restrictions,  and  public  awareness  policies  established 
in  Alternative  3 would  serve  to  provide  minimal  disturbance  to  wintering  wildlife,  thus 
reducing  the  potential  impacts  identified  under  Alternatives  1 and  2. 

Vegetation 

Impacts  to  vegetation  on  existing  prepared,  unvegetated  roadbeds  would  be  non-existent.  Snow 
depths,  and  the  amount,  frequency,  and  duration  of  trail  use  determine  the  level  of  impacts  on 
trails  constructed  over  established  vegetation.  Impacts  in  the  form  of  mechanical  breakage  and 
abrasion  could  be  caused  by  striking  exposed  vegetation  on  the  trail  (i.e.  tree  plantations, 
saplings,  tops  of  larger  trees,  etc.).  Herbaceous  vegetation  would  be  impacted  in  areas  with 
insufficient  snowcover  such  as  ridge  lines,  southern  exposures,  and  in  the  early  and  late  season. 

With  the  development  of  new  trails,  noxious  weeds  could  be  introduced  by  their  seeds  being 
physically  transferred  on  snowmobiles.  In  addition,  if  large  game  animals  were  to  be  displaced 
from  a traditional  winter  range  by  snowmobile  related  activity,  concentrated  browsing, 
foraging,  resting,  and  breeding  activities  in  the  areas  of  relocation  could  cause  vegetative 
carrying  capacities  to  be  exceeded. 

Under  Alternative  3,  1)  signing,  2)  avoidance,  and/or  3)  increased  awareness  by  early  and  late 
season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  on  vegetation. 

Socioeconomic 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  provide  economic  benefits  to  the  State  of  Montana  under 
each  alternative  by  promoting  and  providing  for  a structured  system  of  trails  designed  for  both 
in-state  and  out-of-state  recreationists.  Income  to  recreation-based  winter  communities 
would  be  generated  from  direct  program-related  employment  and  snowmobile-related  spending 
activities  such  as  fuel  supplies,  motels  and  restaurants. 
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Snowmobilers  and  those  individuals  associated  with  the  sport  would  realize  positive  social 
impacts  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  through  enjoyment  of  the  sport  and  because  of  the 
promotion  of  safety,  law  enforcement  and  trail  grooming.  Non-motorized  recreationists, 
seeking  quiet,  peaceful  recreation,  could  be  impacted  by  disturbances  associated  with 
snowmobiling  activities,  (see  also  Recreation  section). 

Negative  social  impacts  would  be  reduced  under  Alternative  3.  Policy  changes  could  provide 
restrictions  on  impactive  activity  as  identified  in  Aesthetic  and  Recreation  discussions. 

Cultural 

Impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  those  associated  with  1)  trail  construction,  2) 
snowmobile  and  grooming  activities  on  areas  of  insufficient  snowpack,  and  3)  intentional 
vandalism.  Trail  construction  would  disturb  surficial  and  shallowly  buried  archaeological  sites 
as  well  as  interrupt  the  visual  integrity  of  historic  sites.  Snowmobile  and  grooming  activities 
could  impact  the  integrity  and  character  of  historic  trails  by  the  clearing  of  vegetation  or  by 
erosional  influences  caused  by  compacted  snow.  Access  provided  by  funded  snowmobile  trails 
could  lead  to  indiscriminant  or  intentional  damage  to  historic  structures. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be  reduced  through  improved  cultural  evaluations  on 
proposed  trails  as  determined  necessary  by  the  Department. 

Aesthetics 

Except  for  areas  inflicted  with  poor  air  quality,  visual  impacts  would  typically  be  greatest  in 
areas  with  high  scenic  quality  and  few  man-made  developments.  These  impacts  would  be  related 
to  visual  intrusions  from  snowmobile  activity  on  non-motorized  recreationists  seeking  quiet 
enjoyment  of  Montana's  many  back-country  areas.  Positive  impacts  are  also  realized  by 
snowmobilers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  access  Montana's  back-country  areas.  Impacts  on 
visual  resources  are  viewed  very  subjectively  by  different  individuals,  thus  making  it  difficult 
to  assess  specific  impacts  on  anything  but  an  individual  basis.. 

Negative  visual  impacts  would  be  diminished  under  Alternative  3 with  improved  trail  location 
strategies,  waste  management  strategies  and  improved  public  awareness. 

Noise  impacts  would  occur  both  on  and  adjacent  to  funded  snowmobile  trails  and  in  recreation 
based  winter  communities.  Noise  levels  from  snowmobiles  in  the  back-country  could  be 
disruptive  to  non-motorized  recreationists.  Noise  levels  in  communities  from  increased 
concentration  of  snowmobile  activity  could  impact  residents  and  the  non-snowmobiling  public. 

A policy  calling  for  a combination  of  mitigating  actions  would  reduce  the  level  of  noise  related 
impacts  under  Alternative  3.  These  would  include  1)  public  awareness  programs,  2)  avoidance 
areas,  and  3)  time  schedules. 

Recreation 

Recreational  impacts  are  limited  to  trail  use  conflicts  associated  with  shared  use  of  trails  and 
disturbance  of  non-motorized  recreationists  who  are  within  visual  and  audible  range  of 
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established  trails  and  non-funded  "play  areas",  as  well  possibly  causing  their  displacement 
from  these  areas.  The  opportunity  provided  by  funded  snowmobile  trails  results  in  positive 
recreational  impacts  to  in-state  and  out-of-state  snowmobilers. 

The  impacts  associated  with  trail  conflicts  and  disturbances  to  non-motorized  recreationists 
would  be  reduced  by  1)  avoidance,  2)  signing,  3)  public  awareness,  and  4)  hourly  restriction 
policies  included  in  Alternative  3.  Recreational  opportunities  for  the  snowmobiling  public 
would  continue  under  this  alternative. 

Land  Use 

Impacts  to  land  use  would  be  limited  under  all  alternatives.  Minor  land  use  changes  would  occur 
upon  construction  of  new  trails.  Development  of  new  trails  in  previously  undisturbed  areas 
would  constitute  a change  to  developed  land  use. 

Cumulative  Impacts 

Recreation 

W//7ter--Cumulative  impacts  associated  with  other  winter  recreational  opportunities  is 
addressed  in  Recreation,  Socio-economic,  and  Aesthetic  sections. 

Summer- Impacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetics  and  cultural  resources,  as 
discussed  earlier  in  this  summary,  could  be  compounded  by  utilization  of  snowmobile 
trails  in  the  spring  by  hikers,  cyclers,  horseback  riders,  and  off-road  vehicles. 
Cumulative  effects  attributable  to  the  snowmobile  program  would  be  limited  to  newly 
constructed  trails  whose  past,  present  and  future  uses  would  be  snowmobile-related. 

Industrial/Agricultural  Operations 

Logging/mining- Impacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetic  and  cultural 
resources  could  be  compounded  in  the  spring  if  snowmobile  trails  were  to  be  utilized  by 
logging  or  mining  equipment  prior  to  the  trails  being  sufficiently  dried.  The  compaction 
of  snow,  as  discussed  in  the  Soils  and  Hydrology  sections  of  this  summary,  could  cause 
trails  to  retain  moisture  longer  into  the  spring,  thereby  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  degradation  by  wheeled  vehicle  traffic. 

Logging  or  mining  operations  in  the  winter  could  compound  safety  problems  on 
snowmobile  trails  if  equipment  was  to  use  or  cross  trails  without  adequate  warning 
precautions. 

Ranching/farming-\mpac\s  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetics  and  cultural 
resources,  as  identified  in  their  respective  discussions,  could  be  compounded  if  cattle 
were  released  for  grazing  in  areas  where  trails  have  snow  remaining  or  runoff 
occurring.  The  delay  in  snowmelt  and  subsequent  runoff  could  result  in  an  increased 
level  of  erosive  activity  which  could  ultimately  impact  stream  channels,  vegetation,  soil 
stability,  and  the  aesthetic  quality  of  an  area. 
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Early  spring  clearing  of  high-altitude  roads  and  trails  on  public  land  used  for  cattle 
grazing  could  impact  late-season  snowmobiling  by  disrupting  the  network  of  trails 
funded  under  the  program. 

Commercial  operations 

Snow  tours- Large,  commercially  sponsored  tour  groups  could  combine  with  existing 
traffic  levels  on  trails  to  increase  safety  as  well  as  aesthetic  impacts.  Sponsored  tours 
typically  consist  of  either  many  individual  snowmobiles  or  a few  larger  touring 
machines.  Both  tour  scenarios  increase  the  opportunity  for  accidents  by  creating  more 
congestion  in  areas  utilized  by  other  snowmobilers.  The  wide  configuration  of  touring 
machines  could  make  it  difficult  for  oncoming  snowmobiles  to  maneuver,  thereby 
increasing  the  potential  for  accidents. 

Tours  consisting  of  many  individual  machines  could  create  situations  in  which 
snowmobiles  operating  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  those  attempting  to  pass  the  slower 
touring  machines,  would  be  unable  to  maneuver  in  a safe  manner  because  of  trail 
configuration  or  oncoming  traffic.  In  such  instances,  safety  for  snowmobilers  could  be 
jeopardized. 

Aesthetic  impacts,  as  discussed  in  their  respective  sections  in  this  chapter,  could  be 
compounded  by  the  increased  number  of  individual  machines  and  size  of  the  larger 
touring  machines. 

COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Potential  impacts  identified  for  most  resource  areas  under  Alternative  1 would  be  compounded 
under  Alternative  2.  The  discontinuation  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  result  in 
unregulated  activities  associated  with  the  sport  of  snowmobiling.  By  establishing  modifications 
to  the  program  and  enforcing  subsequent  policy  changes  under  Alternative  3,  potential  impacts 
would  be  reduced. 
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This  final  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  discloses  the  possible 
environmental  consequences  associated  with  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks’  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a process  involving  intensive 
public  input,  extensive  reviews  and  thorough  analyses  by  agency  officials  and  technical 
specialists.  This  final  PEIS  embodies  and  documents  the  Department's  existing  snowmobile 
grant  program  and  alternatives  for  future  management  direction. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PEIS  AMD  SCOPE  OF  ANALYSIS 

Procedures  governing  the  EIS  process  in  Montana  are  defined  in  administrative  rules 
implementing  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1971  (MEPA).  This  final  PEIS  is 
written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  MEPA  and  the  Department's  administrative  rules 
implementing  the  statute. 

Under  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Department  is  required  to  prepare  a detailed 
statement  on  environmental  impacts  of  programs  significantly  affecting  the  environment  75-1- 
201(1)  (b)(iii),  M.C.A.  (Montana  Codes  Annotated).  Under  Department  rules,  an  "action" 
includes  a program  directly  undertaken  by  an  agency  and  project  or  activities  supported 
through  a grant  --  ARM  12.2.429(1)  (Administrative  Rules  of  Montana).  The  Department 
must  conduct  a "programmatic  review"  to  analyze  the  impacts  of  a series  of  actions,  programs, 
or  policies,  ARM  12.2.444  (1).  If  a project  funded  through  a snowmobile  grant  is  on  federal 
land,  the  federal  agency  may  also  be  required  to  conduct  a site-specific  NEPA  review,  unless  the 
project  falls  within  one  of  its  own  categorical  exclusions. 

Under  MEPA,  funding  administered  by  the  Department  and  the  associated  management  of  the 
snowmobile  trail  system  is  considered  a state  action  that  requires  the  preparation  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).  As  a result,  the  Department  is  preparing  this  EIS  with 
assistance  from  Morrison-Maierle  Environmental  Corporation  of  Helena.  This  EIS  is  written  in 
a "programmatic"  format  because  it  addresses  the  Snowmobile  Program  and  not  specific 
projects  or  trail  systems.  This  means  that  no  single  trail  system  is  analyzed  in  detail;  rather, 
the  analysis  addresses  the  issues  in  a regional  context.  When  individual  projects  are  proposed 
through  the  grant  program,  site  specific  analyses,  in  compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA,  will 
be  required  on  a project-by-project  basis.  The  land  managing  agency  preparing  the 
environmental  document  will  not  be  able  to  "tier"  or  substitute  impact  findings  from  this  PEIS. 
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However,  in  cases  where  impacts  are  identified  by  site-specific  NEPA  and/or  MEPA  compliance 
procedures,  the  responsible  land  management  agency  could  consult  the  PEIS  for  recommended 
modifications  as  identified  under  Alternative  3 and/or  incorporated  into  Department  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  PEIS  is  to  provide  a complete  disclosure  of  the  consequences  associated  with 
the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  and  present  alternatives  in  a manner  that  will  assist  the 
Department  in  1)  reviewing  snowmobile  trail  project  proposals,  2)  inspecting  trail  systems, 
and  3)  monitoring  compliance  with  Program  requirements.  The  PEIS  will  be  available  for  use 
by  the  grant  applicants  in  preparing  applications  for  funding  and  establishing  appropriate 
mitigation  measures  for  any  negative  environmental  consequences.  Upon  funding,  the  PEIS  will 
be  available  as  a reference  guide  for  the  sponsors  to  use  in  managing  the  individual  trail 
systems  in  accordance  with  the  program  requirements  and  PEIS  findings. 

NEED  FOR  THE  ACTION  - STATE  ACTION 

In  addition  to  the  EIS  requirements  set  forth  by  NEPA  and  MEPA,  the  Department  has  made  the 
preparation  of  this  PEIS  a priority  in  the  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 
Increased  demographic  pressures  in  key  recreation  centers  throughout  Western  Montana, 
coupled  with  a marked  increase  in  the  popularity  of  snowmobiling  among  both  in-state  and  out- 
of-state  recreationists  is  taxing  the  program's  resources  and  setting  the  stage  for  a public  and 
political  call  to  action.  The  Department  is  preparing  this  PEIS  to  proactively  address  the  issues 
of  concern  and  develop  solutions  to  consequences  identified  in  the  PEIS. 

THE  SNOWMOBILE  GRANT  PROGRAM  - DESCRIPTION  AND  HISTORY 

Montana’s  Snowmobile  Program  provides  for  the  developing,  upgrading  and  maintaining  of 
facilities  for  Montana’s  snowmobiling  public  and  visitors.  Snowmobile  safety,  education,  and 
law  enforcement  efforts  are  also  key  components  of  the  program. 

The  Snowmobile  Program  receives  primary  support  from  two  sources  of  funding.  In  1973, 
legislation  aimed  at  providing  funds  for  snowmobile  facilities  was  passed  (23-2-616,  M.C.A.). 
Under  this  legislation,  snowmobile  registration  decal  fees  ($2.00)  were  imposed  on  individuals 
who  own  machines  in  the  State  and  operate  them  on  public  lands.  These  fees  were  increased  by 
the  1993  session  of  the  Montana  legislature  to  $5.00  per  machine  and  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks.  $2.50  is  designated  for  use  in  developing  snowmobile 
facilities  and  $2.50  for  snowmobile  related  law  enforcement. 

In  1977,  the  legislature,  under  section  60-3-201(b)(5),  M.C.A,  allocated  three-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  Montana’s  “Distributor  Gasoline  Tax"  for  the  development,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  snowmobile  facilities  and  for  promoting  snowmobile  safety.  In  1979  this 
allocation  was  increased  to  five-tenths  of  one  percent,  where  it  remains  today.  This  percentage 
of  gas  tax  was  computed  from  a study  that  estimated  the  amount  of  Distributor  Gasoline  Tax  paid 
by  snowmobile  users  for  gas  consumed  in  snowmobiles. 

Currently,  annual  revenue  from  both  of  these  sources  totals  approximately  $471,000,  with 
$30,000  of  that  being  generated  from  the  registration  decal  fee.  The  funds  from  these  two 
sources  are  placed  in  the  State  Special  Revenue  Fund  for  administration  by  the  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks.  Ninety  percent  of  the  gasoline  tax  revenue  is  used  to  "develop  and 
maintain  snowmobile  facilities  open  to  the  general  public  at  no  admission  cost."  The  remainder 
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of  the  tax  revenue  deposited  in  the  revenue  account  is  "used  to  promote  snowmobile  safety"  (60- 
3-201  (5),  M.C.A.). 

Other  Department  fees  include  a six-dollar,  non-resident  temporary  permit  fee.  Half  of  this 
fee  is  applied  to  maintaining,  developing,  and  operating  facilities.  The  other  half  is  used  for 
administration  of  the  program.  All  of  the  revenue  generated  from  a one-dollar  duplicate  decal 
fee  is  allocated  to  the  enforcement  program.  Snowmobile  dealers  are  required  to  pay  a fifty- 
dollar  application  fee.  One-half  of  this  fee  is  applied  to  maintaining,  developing  and  operating 
facilities,  while  the  other  half  is  allocated  for  enforcement.  Finally,  revenues  generated  from 
fees  associated  with  fines  and  forfeitures  (other  than  those  collected  by  justice  court)  are 
applied  to  the  safety  and  education  program. 

The  Department’s  Parks  Division  has  management  authority  through  its  central  Helena  office 
and  eight  regional  offices  (figure  1-1)  for  the  facility  development,  operations,  and 
maintenance  portion  of  the  program.  Safety  and  education  activities  are  administered  by  the 
Department's  Conservation  Education  Division.  Law  enforcement  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Enforcement  Division. 

Figure  1-2  regions 
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Montana  hosts  28  distinct  snowmobile  trail  systems  around  the  state--ranging  from  30  miles 
to  350  miles-totalling  over  3,200  miles  in  all  (Figure  1-2).  These  trails  are  groomed  and 
maintained  through  grants  made  available  by  the  State  Snowmobile  Program.  The  grants  are 
applied  for  and  sponsored  by  local  snowmobile  clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  government 
agencies.  Seventeen  of  these  areas  lease  department  equipment  to  do  their  trail  grooming. 
Forty-five  pieces  of  equipment,  together  with  snowmobiles  utilized  by  Department  personnel, 
make  up  an  equipment  inventory  valued  at  over  $750,000. 

In  addition  to  trail  grooming,  many  grant  sponsors  utilize  awarded  funds  for  1)  developing  new 
trails;  2)  maintaining  and  upgrading  existing  trails;  3)  plowing  access  roads  and  parking  lots; 
4)  inventorying,  installing,  maintaining  and  removing  signs  and  trail  counters;  and  5) 
maintaining  Department  grooming  equipment.  Grant  sponsors  are  also  responsible  for  the  1) 
preparation  of  grant  applications;  2)  development  of  annual  operating  plans  with  cooperating 
agencies;  3)  maintenance  of  accurate  financial  records;  4)  submittal  of  fiscal  reports;  5) 
initiation  of  multi-party  agreements;  6)  preparation  and  administration  of  private  groomer 
contracts;  7)  maintenance  of  volunteer  records;  and  8)  meeting  regularly  with  Regional  Parks 
Managers  and  local  land  management  agencies. 

Although  the  program  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  each 
trail  system  is  the  responsibility  of  local  clubs  and  landowners.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  each 
system  is  the  direct  result  of  commitments  by  the  grant  sponsors  and  contributions  from  local 
participants.  Their  efforts  include  1)  facility  and  trail  development;  2)  maintenance  and 
improvement;  3)  trail  use  counts;  4)  signing,  and  other  management  responsibilities. 


AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 

In  an  effort  to  "streamline"  the  administration  of  the  Program,  Department  regions  were 
designated  as  primary  contacts  for  the  program  in  1986.  This  action  assigned  the  following 
responsibilities  to  the  Regional  Parks  Managers: 

Club-specific  Grant  Administration — The  administration  of  club-specific  grants  begins  early 
in  the  process  of  applying  for  the  grant.  The  Regional  Manager  distributes  grant  information 
and  the  application  paperwork  to  the  interested  applicants.  Upon  request  by  the  applicant,  the 
Regional  Manager  provides  grant  preparation  assistance  which  could  include  input  into  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  operations  or  fiscal  plan.  Once  completed,  the  Regional  Parks 
Manager  reviews  the  grant  for  completeness  to  make  sure  it  meets  the  requirements  necessary 
for  review  in  Helena.  The  Regional  Supervisor  then  approves  the  Regional  Parks  Manager's 
recommendation  and  forwards  the  application  to  Helena  for  review.  If  the  grant  is  awarded,  the 
Regional  Parks  Manager  1)  authorizes  the  proposed  budget,  2)  tracks  the  recipient's  grant 
expenditures,  3)  makes  preparations  for  lease  requirements  and  4)  assures  registration 
compliance. 

Technical  Assistance- The  Regional  Parks  Manager  provides  technical  assistance  during  the 
application  process.  Levels  of  assistance  range  from  providing  design  specifications  for  trails 
and  other  facilities,  to  identifying  environmental  baseline  needs.  The  Managers  also  provide 
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technical  assistance  to  grant  recipients  conducting  trail  work.  Levels  of  assistance  range  from 
providing  technical  guidance  during  construction  to  legal  guidance  in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  local,  state  and  federal  regulations. 

Coordination- During  the  application  process  and  snowmobile  season,  the  Regional  Parks 
Manager  must  maintain  open  channels  of  communication  with  other  agencies,  district 
repesentatives  of  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Association  (MSA),  clubs  and  other  Department 
divisions.  Because  of  the  interacting  network  of  trails  that  are  sponsored  by  the  Grant 
Program,  many  parties  are  involved  in  the  application,  maintenance/operation,  enforcement 
and  safety  processes.  The  Regional  Parks  Manager  serves  as  a clearinghouse  for  informational 
and  assistance  resources. 

Sign  Inventories- Signing  programs  have  been  established  for  all  funded  trail  systems 
sponsored  by  the  Grant  Program.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  to 
inventory  the  existing  stock  of  trail  signs  and  provide  the  necessary  signs  to  grant  recipients 
upon  request  and  approval  under  the  Grant  Program. 

Equipment  Inspections-As  discussed  in  Chapter  One,  the  Department  has  an  inventory  in 
excess  of  forty-five  pieces  of  equipment.  This  equipment  is  commonly  leased  to  grant  recipients 
for  maintenance  of  trails  funded  under  the  Grant  Program.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  to  regularly  inspect  the  department-owned 
equipment.  This  responsibility  is  generally  delegated  to  the  Regional  Parks  Maintenance 
Supervisor  and  is  often  included  as  part  of  a trail  inspection  by  the  Regional  Parks  Manager. 
The  inspection  includes  a recording  of  the  condition  of  the  equipment  as  well  as  a review  of  the 
operator's  daily  operation  logs.  Inspections  are  normally  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Trail  Counfs-Trail-use  counts  assist  the  Regional  Parks  Managers  to  estimate  trends  in  trail 
use,  provide  useful  information  to  land  management  agencies  and  are  considered  in  the  allocation 
of  trail-use  funds.  The  individual  clubs  or  grant  recipients  are  responsible  for  installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  counters.  The  Regional  Parks  Manager  provides  the  Trail  Counter  Report 
forms  to  the  appropriate  recipients.  The  trail-count  information  from  these  forms  is  used  by 
the  Regional  Parks  Manager  to  prepare  a regional  Snowmobile  Count  Record  which  is  sent  with 
the  application  to  the  statewide  coordinator  in  Helena. 

Trail  Inspections- Three  levels  of  trail  inspections  occur  under  the  Grant  Program. 
Regular/routine  and  seasonal  inspections  are  conducted  by  the  individual  clubs  or  grant 
recipients.  Random  trail  inspections  are  conducted  by  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  and/or  the 
cooperating  land-management  agency.  Random  inspections  include  a visit  to  each  trail  system  at 
least  once  every  three  years.  The  Parks  Manager  is  not  expected  to  inspect  each  trail  every 
year.  For  each  trail  inspection,  a Snowmobile  Trail  and  Signing  Report  is  to  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  who  forwards  a copy  to  the  Department's  snowmobile 
Safety  Coordinator.  If  such  inspections  identify  a problem,  the  recipients'  grooming  committee 
investigates  to  determine  if  the  hazard  can  be  either  eliminated,  or  altered,  or  if  it  should  be 
signed.  The  Regional  Parks  Manager  is  contacted  for  further  action  if  the  problem  persists  . 

Representing  the  Department- The  Regional  Parks  Manager  is  expected  to  represent  the 
Department  at  meetings  pertaining  to  the  Grant  Program  within  the  region.  Such 
representation  ensures  open  channels  of  communication  between  the  individual  grant 
recipients,  other  land  management  agencies,  and  the  Department. 
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The  Department's  Conservation  Education  Division  maintains  the  following  responsibilities: 

Sign  Inventories- The  Conservation  Education  Division  provides  snowmobile  trail  signs  for 
groomed  trail  projects  in  order  to  foster  safer,  more  enjoyable  trail  experiences.  These  signs 
are  available  to  the  clubs  through  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  and  include  trail  markers, 
guidance,  regulatory  and  warning  signs.  Signing  is  performed  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  private  land-owners. 

Develop  Trail  Information  and  Publications-  The  Conservation  Education  Division  works  in 
cooperation  with  groups  such  as  the  Forest  Service,  snowmobile  clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
International  Association  of  Snowmobile  Administrators,  National  Snowmobile  Foundation, 
snowmobile  manufacturers,  as  well  as  others,  to  develop  safety  and  education  items.  These 
items  include  maps,  brochures,  tv  and  radio  public  service  announcements,  billboards, 
placemats,  tent  cards,  and  etc.  Multi-media  approaches  are  used  to  inform  and  educate  the 
snowmobiling  and  non-snowmobiling  community. 

Promote  Safety  Education-Using  the  Department's  safety  manual,  Snowmobile  Safety  and  You, 
the  Conservation  Education  Division  promotes  voluntary  study  courses.  These  courses  are 
either  conducted  on  an  individual  basis  or  taught  in  a classroom  by  volunteer  instructors  called 
Snowmobile  Safety  Officers.  Organized  classes  or  workshops  such  as  snowmobile  safety, 
avalanche  awareness  and  winter  survival  are  also  arranged  by  the  division. 

Coordinate  Accident  Reporting  System- The  Department  provides  snowmobile  accident  report 
forms  to  Department  wardens  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  Conservation  Education 
Division  collects  and  examines  these  accident  report  forms  and  submits  a report  to  the 
International  Association  of  Snowmobile  Administrators. 

Maintain  Supply  of  Snowmobile  Trail  and  Signing  Report  Forms-  Trail  inspections  are 
performed  by  groomer  operators,  club  officers  and/or  Park  Manager.  The  report  documents  the 
quality  of  the  grooming  operation  and  identifies  problems.  The  Conservation  Education  Division 
ensures  these  forms  are  available  and  utilized. 

The  Department's  Law  Enforcement  Division  Maintains  the  following  responsibilities: 

Law  Enforcement  - The  Department's  enforcement  officers  are  specifically  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  driving  or  harassment  of  protected  wildlife  and 
livestock  from  a snowmobile,  the  discharging  of  firearms  from  a snowmobile,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  sound  level  limitations  (78  dBA  at  50  feet,  SAEJ  192). 

Sheriffs,  highway  patrol,  and  the  police  share  with  the  Department  in  the  enforcement  of  all 
snowmobile  laws,  including  registration  decal  compliance,  within  their  jurisdictions. 

The  Conservation  Education  and  Enforcement  Divisions,  together  with  the  Regional  Parks 
Manager  and  cooperating  agency  representatives,  serve  to  promote  safe,  hazard-free  use  of 
trails. 

The  Helena  office  retains  overall  policy  development  authority,  program  oversight  and 
application  review  responsibilities.  The  Helena  office  also  serves  as  the  contact  with  the 
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regional  office  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  state  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  statewide  Montana  Snowmobile  Association  organization  and  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  Montana  Snowmobile  Association  serves  as  an  advisor  to  the  Department  through  a 
Snowmobile  Program  Advisory  Committee.  MSA  and  the  Department  cooperatively  established 
the  need  for  the  preparation  of  this  PEIS  in  support  of  the  proper  recreational  uses  of 
snowmobiles  on  public  and  private  lands  and  to  promote  the  protection,  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  all  natural  and  environmental  resources. 

Public  Agency  Responsibilities 

Most  of  the  trails  groomed  under  this  program  are  located  on  United  States  Forest  Service  lands, 
and  to  a lesser  extent,  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  State  Forest  and  Indian  Reservation  lands. 
Cooperative  agreements  are  in  place  with  these  agencies  to  ensure  informed  management  of  the 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  Responsibilities  of  the  cooperating  agencies  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  1)  informing  clubs  of  activities  that  may  affect  the  local  program,  2)  allowing  its 
lands  to  be  used  for  snowmobiling  subject  to  travel  restrictions  and  other  regulations,  3) 
allowing  trail  grooming  and  facility  development  on  its  lands  following  review  of  and  in 
accordance  with  annual  operating  plans,  4)  preparing  environmental  analyses,  5)  meeting  with 
clubs  and  the  Department  when  needed,  6)  providing  manpower,  equipment,  signs  and  materials 
for  development  and  operation  of  the  Snowmobile  Program  when  appropriate  and  available,  7) 
performing  random  trail  inspections,  and  8)  providing  technical  guidance  for  trail  placement. 
Information  from  public  agency  land  management  plans  and  environmental  documents  are  used 
in  support  of  Department  review  and  analyses  procedures. 

Land  management  agencies  are  responsible  for  necessary  review,  study,  legal 
mandates/executive  orders  and  final  decisions  for  trails  activities  on  their  land.  Contingent 
upon  land  managing  agency  approvals,  cooperative  agreements  are  put  in  place  with  these 
agencies  to  ensure  informed  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  . Because  most  groomed  snowmobile  trails  in  Montana  are  on  Forest  Service 
lands,  the  Department  coordinates  closely  with  the  appropriate  District  Ranger  to  ensure  all 
information  is  received  and  proper  steps  are  taken  to  comply  with  federal  regulations.  If  grant 
applicants  propose  activity  on  Forest  Service  property,  the  plan  is  reviewed  by  the  District  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Forest  Plan  and  individual  Travel  Management  Plan.  If  the  District 
Ranger  determines  that  an  Environmental  Assessment,  Biological  Assessment,  Cultural  Resource 
Clearance  or  Special  Use  Permit  is  needed,  the  District  Ranger,  Department,  and  the  grant 
applicant  work  together  to  produce  the  required  documents.  Upon  completion  of  the  appropriate 
assessments,  the  District  Ranger  prepares  a decision  document  explaining  the  District's 
findings,  recommendations  and  final  decision.  If  approved,  the  plan  is  signed  and  submitted 
with  the  grant  application  to  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

Montana  Department  of  State  Lands  . Some  trail  systems  require  passage  through  State  Trust 
Land  managed  by  the  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands  (DSL).  The  management  of  trails 
across  State  Trust  Lands  requires  that  the  party  proposing  the  activity  acquire  the  appropriate 
land  use  licenses  (26.3.133  &160  (ARM))  through  coordination  with  appropriate  DSL  field 
offices.  Coordination  efforts  include  reviews  of  the  applicant's  plan  of  operations  and 
preparation  of  an  Environmental  Assessment  for  right-of-way  uses.  The  applicant  must  work 
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with  the  Department  and  the  DSL  field  office  to  provide  additional  information  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  EA.  Depending  upon  the  findings  and  recommendations  in  the  EA,  the 
applicant  could  choose  to  withdraw,  amend,  or  submit  the  plan  with  the  application  to  the 
Department  for  consideration. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  some  instances,  trail  projects  are  proposed  on  land  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).  A plan  of  operations  describing  the  proposed  action  and 
any  mitigating  measures  must  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  appropriate  field  office.  BLM 
representatives  will  then  review  the  plan  to  ensure  it  satisfies  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
BLM  Resource  Management  Plan.  If  the  agency  concludes  that  the  proposed  activities  require  an 
Environmental  Assessment,  the  applicant  must  work  with  the  representative  and  the 
Department  to  provide  any  additional  information  necessary  to  prepare  the  document.  Depending 
on  the  outcome  of  the  decision,  the  applicant  may  choose  to  withdraw,  amend  or  submit  the  plan 
with  the  application  to  the  Department  for  consideration. 

Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Management  Areas.  The  majority  of  the  Department's 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  (WMA)  have  been  purchased  to  provide  winter  range  for  wildlife, 
and  as  such,  are  not  open  to  snowmobile  or  other  human  use  from  the  end  of  the  general  hunting 
season  to  May  15  of  each  year.  When  a snowmobile  trail  is  proposed  to  traverse  through  a 
WMA,  the  Regional  Wildlife  Manager  must  deem  it  compatible  with  the  management  direction 
detailed  in  the  area  management  plan.  It  must  also  be  included  as  an  amendment  to  that  plan  and 
approved  by  the  Regional  Supervisor. 

Indian  Reservations.  If  a sponsor  proposes  a trail  that  crosses  Indian  reservation  land,  a 
written  agreement  between  the  tribal  council  and  the  trail  sponsor  must  be  negotiated  and 
submittted  with  the  project  application. 

In  some  cases,  the  land  management  agency  and  the  grant  applicant  may  be  one  and  the  same.  In 
such  instances,  the  proposed  project  must  still  satisfy  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
particular  land  management  agency's  Land  Management  Plan  and  the  application  must  be 
submitted  to  and  reviewed  by  the  Department.  Grant  administration  and  distribution  of  funds  is 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  grant  recipients. 

Depending  on  the  type  and  location  of  activity  proposed,  a number  of  other  agencies  may  require 
limited  involvement.  These  agencies  and  a summary  of  their  involvement  follows: 

National  Parks.  Many  proposals  include  development  and  maintenance  activities  that  border 
National  parks  or  connect  with  the  park's  snowmobile  trail  system.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
applicant  to  coordinate  the  necessary  approvals  from  the  park.  In  most  cases  the  coordination 
effort  is  limited  to  approvals  necessary  to  connect  with  park  service  trails  and  associated 
facilities.  However,  if  the  proposal  includes  activities  that  could  significantly  impact  the 
Park's  system,  the  proposal  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Park  Service  in  relation  to  its  Winter  Use 
Plan.  If  enough  concern  over  potential  impacts  is  generated,  an  Environmental  Assessment  may 
be  needed. 

County  Conservation  District.  If  a proposal  includes  the  development  or  maintenance  of  a 
snowmobile  trail  facility  within  the  mean  high  water  line  of  a perennial  stream,  a 310  Permit 
may  be  required  under  the  Natural  Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act.  Such  activities  may 
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include  the  construction  of  bridges,  trails  or  other  facilities  in  the  summer  season  and 
maintenance  of  such  facilities  in  the  winter.  In  these  instances,  the  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  provides  recommendations  and  consultation  for  acquiring  the  permit. 
Similarly,  if  the  proposal  includes  construction  activities  within  the  mean  high  water  line  of  a 
perennial  stream,  an  FG  Form  124  may  also  be  necessary  from  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks. 

County  Disaster  and  Emergency  Services  Coordinator.  Similar  to  the  above  requirement,  if  the 
applicant  proposes  construction  of  a snowmobile  facility  within  a designated  100-year 
floodplain,  a floodplain  permit  may  be  required  from  the  CDESC. 

County  Commissioners.  If  a sponsor  proposes  a funded  trail  on  a county  road,  the  sponsor  should 
provide,  with  their  application,  a copy  of  the  written  approval,  or  a copy  of  the  transmittal 
letter  to  the  county  commissioners  which  includes  the  date  of  the  approval  and  any  special 
conditions  of  the  approval. 

City  Government.  If  a sponsor  proposes  a funded  trail  on  a municipal  street,  a copy  of  the 
municipal  ordinance  allowing  such  use  must  be  provided  with  the  application. 

Private  Landholders.  If  a sponsor  proposes  a funded  trail  that  crosses  private  land,  a written 
agreement  or  lease  is  preferred.  However,  verbal  agreements  are  a legally  acceptable  option. 
Two  sponsor  members  should  be  in  attendance  when  the  verbal  agreement  is  made.  The  sponsor 
is  to  then  provide  a subsequent  letter  to  the  landholder  confirming  the  date  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  verbal  agreement  was  made  and  any  special  conditions  of  the  agreement.  A copy  of  that 
letter  must  be  submitted  with  the  project  application. 

PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  PROCESS 

Public  participation  is  a key  element  in  the  PEIS  process.  The  scope  of  the  PEIS  is  driven  by 
issues,  opportunities  and  concerns  identified  by  the  public  in  the  "scoping"  phase  of  the  project. 
Issues,  opportunities  and  concerns  identified  by  the  public  were  then  classified  by  levels  of 
significance  and  subsequently  analyzed  to  determine  overall  impacts  of  the  program.  The  public 
was  also  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  alternatives  and  mitigations  associated  with 
the  program. 

Eight  public  scoping  meetings  were  held  across  Montana  August  17-27,  1992.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Bozeman,  Great  Falls,  Billings,  West  Yellowstone,  Missoula,  Kalispell,  Seeley  Lake,  and 
Helena.  Individuals  and  citizens  representing  various  interest  groups  attended  the  meetings  and 
provided  numerous  comments  regarding  this  PEIS  project,  the  Snowmobile  Program  and  other 
topics.  The  issues  identified  during  the  public  and  agency  scoping  process  are  summarized  in 
T ablel  -1 . 
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Table  1-1  Summary  of  issues  identified  during  Snowmobile  Program  scoping  meetings 

Access 

How  does  access  provided  by  the  program  impact  private  property,  open  areas,  roadless 
areas,  and  wilderness  areas? 

What  are  the  impacts  of  limiting  access  to  snowmobilers? 

How  does  summer  access  limitations  impact  trail  maintenance  efforts? 

What  impacts  do  snowmobiles  have  on  access  of  public  right-of-ways  for  other  uses? 

Administrative 

How  will  Department  coordination  with  avalanche  centers  affect  trail  development? 

How  does  Department  coordination  with  land  management  agencies  impact  the  program? 
What  is  the  impact  of  the  Department's  current  strategy  for  distribution  of  funds? 

How  does  the  program  ensure  protection  of  the  environment  after  grooming  season  ends? 
How  to  accomplish  MEPA  compliance  for  individual  grants? 

Air  Quality 

How  is  air  quality  in  town  and  along  trails  affected  by  snowmobiles? 

How  do  air  quality  problems  impact  the  sport  of  snowmobiling? 

Cultural 

What  impact  does  snowmobiling  have  on  the  cultural,  historical,  or  traditional  value  of 
an  area? 

Cumulative  Effects 

What  are  the  cumulative  effects  of  other  winter  recreational  trail  users? 

What  are  the  cumulative  effects  of  industrial  and  commercial  use  of  trails? 

What  are  the  cumulative  effects  of  summer  trail  users? 

What  are  the  cumulative  impacts  to  wildlife  of  hunting  and  other  winter  uses  of  trails? 


Litter 

What  impact  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  the  dispersion  of  litter  along  trails7 
Law  Enforcement 

What  impact  does  the  program  have  on  law  enforcement  along  trails? 

Noise 

What  impacts  do  snowmobilers  have  on  noise  levels  in  town  and  on  trails? 

Private  Property 

What  impact  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  private  property? 

Soils 

What  impacts  do  snowmobiles  have  on  stability  of  soils  on  and  adjacent  to  trails7 
Socio-economics 

What  impact  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  the  quality  of  life  in  Montana? 
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What  are  the  impacts  to  local  business  communities  from  snowmobiling? 

How  is  the  general  public  affected  through  demands  for  local  services? 

How  is  the  employment  base  affected  by  snowmobiling? 

How  are  personal  wages  and  benefits  impacted  by  snowmobiling? 

How  is  the  State  of  Montana  economy  affected  by  snowmobiling? 

What  impact  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  social  well-being  of  communities? 
What  impact  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  human  safety? 

Vegetation 

What  are  the  impacts  to  productivity  and  stability  of  vegetation  communities,  including 
wetlands  along  and  adjacent  to  snowmobile  trails? 

Wildlife 

What  effect  does  the  snowmobile  program  have  on  Elk,  Moose,  Whitetail  Deer,  Grizzly 
and  Black  Bears,  Wolf,  Fishers,  Marten,  Lynx,  Wolverine,  Boreal  Owl,  Northern  Saw 
Whet  Owl,  Great  Grey  Owl,  Northern  Pygmy  Owl,  Woodland  Caribou,  Coyotes  and  Bighorn 
Sheep? 


Source:  1992  project  scoping  meetings. 


In  addition  to  opportunities  for  comment  during  the  scoping  phase  of  this  project,  the  public 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  PEIS.  The  draft  PEIS  was  published 
and  released  for  public  availability  on  March  30,  1993.  The  Notice  of  Availability  was  released 
in  newspapers  across  the  state  providing  information  on  where  the  draft  PEIS  could  be 
reviewed,  how  to  receive  a copy  of  the  draft  PEIS,  dates  and  locations  for  public  hearings  and  the 
closing  date  for  comments.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  Bozeman,  Missoula,  Kalispell,  and 
Helena  the  week  of  April  26,  1993.  Written  comments  were  to  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
April  30,  1993.  No  formal  request  for  an  extension  of  the  review  process  was  received  under 
ARM  12.2.439.  A number  of  comment  letters  were  postmarked  after  April  30,  1993  and 
therefore  were  not  formally  responded  to.  However,  in  an  effort  to  consider  all  concerns,  the 
Department  did  review  the  late  responses  and  concluded  there  were  very  few  comments  raised 
that  were  not  already  addressed  by  the  Department  in  responding  to  timely  letters.  Transcripts 
of  verbal  testimony,  written  comments,  and  respective  Department  responses  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  E of  the  final  PEIS.  Major  concerns  identified  by  the  public  focused  on  wildlife,  non- 
motorized  recreation  areas,  administration,  and  programmatic  authority.  Revisions  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  text  within  this  FPEIS  to  address  these  concerns  where 
appropriate. 


ASSOCIATED  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  pertinent  to  the  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program. 
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Executive  Orders 

37  F.R.  2877,  Executive  Order  No.  11644,  Use  of  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Establishes  “policy  and  provides  for  procedures  that  will  ensure  that  the  use  of  off-road 
vehicles  on  public  lands  will  be  controlled  and  directed  so  as  to  protect  the  resources  of 
those  lands,  to  promote  the  safety  of  all  users  of  those  lands,  and  to  minimize  conflicts 
among  the  various  users  of  those  lands". 

Montana  Codes  Annotated 

Title  75,  Chapter  1,  Sections  101-1101 

Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act,  (75-1-101  thru  1101,  M.C.A). 

Provides  for  the  preparation  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements  to  disclose 
environmental  impacts  of  activities  involving  the  State  of  Montana. 

Title  23,  Chapter  2,  Section  601-656 

Montana  Snowmobile  Laws,  (23-2-601  through  656,  M.C.A). 

Establishes  regulations  for  the  management  of  snowmobiling  activities  in  Montana. 

Title  60,  Chapter  3,  Section  201 

Distribution  and  use  of  proceeds  of  gasoline  dealers'  license  tax,  (60-3-201 , M.C.A) 

Sets  aside  five-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  Distributor's  Gasoline  Tax  for  development, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  public  snowmobile  facilities  and  for  promoting  snowmobile 
safety. 

Title  70,  Chapter  16,  Section  302 

Restriction  on  Liability  of  Landowners,  (70-16-302,  M.C.A) 

Prior  to  each  snowmobile  season,  club  representatives  meet  with  private  landowners  to 
communicate  the  safety  measures  being  taken  and  to  review  with  them  their  protection 
under  this  law. 

Title  15,  Chapter  31,  Section  102 

Organizations  Exempt  from  Tax,  (15-31-102,  M.C.A). 

To  be  protected  under  the  Liability  Immunity  Law  (27-1-732,  M.C.A.),  non- 
incorporated clubs  often  consider  filing  for  the  tax  exempt  status  under  this  law. 

Title  27,  Chapter  1 , Section  732 

Immunity  of  nonprofit  corporation  officers,  directors,  and  volunteers,  (27-1-732,  M.C.A). 

Incorporated  clubs  are  protected  under  this  law  whereby  no  officer,  director  or 
volunteer  is  individually  liable  for  suit. 

Administrative  Rules  of  Montana 

ARM  12.6.601-602  , Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Administrative  Rules. 

ARM  12.2.428-453,  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Administrative  Rules 

Implementing  MEPA. 
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ARM  26.3.133-160,  Department  of  State  Lands-Administrative  Rules. 

ARM  26.2.628  to  663,  Department  of  State  Lands--Administrative  Rules  Implementing  MEPA. 
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This  chapter  summarizes  three  prospective  actions  that  constitute  the  range  of  reasonable 
alternatives  available  to  the  Department  regarding  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 
The  first  section  of  this  chapter,  Development  of  Alternatives,  describes  how  the  Department 
developed  the  range  of  alternatives  presented  and  analyzed  in  this  PEIS.  The  next  three  sections 
describe  the  three  reasonable  alternatives  as  identified  by  the  Department  following  the  scoping 
phase  of  this  PEIS.  Alternatives  considered  but  withdrawn  from  further  analysis  in  this  PEIS 
are  described  in  the  next  section,  Alternatives  Considered  but  Dismissed  in  this  PEIS.  The  next 
two  sections  compare  the  alternatives  and  identify  the  Department's  preferred  alternative.  The 
final  section,  Reasonably  Foreseeable  Activities,  discusses  activities  that  could  affect  the  above 
alternatives  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future.  Subsequent  chapters  of  this  PEIS  discuss  the 
existing  environment  that  might  be  affected  by  the  alternatives,  the  direct,  indirect  and 
cumulative  impacts  of  the  Snowmobile  Program  coupled  with  past,  present  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  activities. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Before  alternatives  could  be  developed,  the  PEIS  team  identified  ten  issues  (from  the  public  and 
agency  scoping  process)  to  be  used  as  indicators  of  potential  significant  adverse  effects.  These 
indicators  (listed  below)  are  used  as  criteria  for  evaluating  and  comparing  alternatives.  Cross 
references  to  these  issues  will  be  identified  in  the  individual  impacts  discussions  in  Chapter  4. 

o Issue  1--Concerns  about  gaps  in  the  environmental  review  process,  program 
administration  and  multi-agency  coordination  efforts 

o Issue  2-Changes  in  air  quality  in  recreation-based  winter  communities  and  along 
snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  3-Changes  in  topography,  soil  stability  and  hydrologic  processes  on  and  adjacent 
to  snowmobile  trails 
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o Issue  4--Changes  in  wildlife  behavior,  habitat  and  population  distributions- 

particularly  elk  and  grizzly  bears 

o Issue  5--Changes  in  productivity  and  stability  of  vegetation  communities  along  and 
adjacent  to  snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  6--Changes  in  socioeconomic  character  of  affected  Montana  communities- 
including  business  income,  personal  income,  population,  public  services  and  social  well- 
being 

o Issue  7--Changes  in  unique  cultural,  historical,  and  traditional  values  of  an  area 

o Issue  8-Changes  in  the  level  of  safety  and  private  property  considerations  in 

recreation  based  winter  communities  and  along  snowmobile  trails 

o Issue  9-Changes  in  the  character  of  winter  recreational  communities,  areas  bordering 
designated  wilderness  areas,  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  non-motorized 
recreation  (aesthetics/access) 

o Issue  10-Changes  in  aesthetic  values  along  trails  and  in  recreation  based  winter 
communities  (noise,  visuals,  litter) 

ME  PA  and  NEPA  require  that  the  agencies  evaluate  the  environmental  effects  of  the  "no  change" 
alternative  (current  snowmobile  program),  and  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  program.  The 
Department  is  not  preparing  this  PEIS  in  response  to  any  proposal  for  change  in  the  current 
program.  However,  the  PEIS  is  being  prepared  to  address  alternatives  to  the  existing  program 
and  identify  the  Department's  preferred  alternative.  If,  upon  review  of  this  document,  an 
alternative  other  than  the  existing  program  is  found  to  be  preferable,  the  Department  may  elect 
to  adopt  that  alternative  as  a basis  for  revising  program  management  strategies. 

A number  of  alternatives  were  identified  and  considered  throughout  this  process.  These 
alternatives  were  formulated  in  response  to  the  environmental  issues  identified  above.  The 
intent  of  the  alternatives  is  to  address  the  issues  and  minimize  the  potential  negative  impacts 
through  establishing  modifications  or  conditions  to  the  current  program.  Following  is  a detailed 
description  of  the  three  alternatives  considered  in  this  PEIS.  These  alternatives  are  evaluated  in 
chapter  four.  A comparative  summary  of  the  analyses  can  be  found  in  Chapter  4. 

Alternative  1-No  Change  - Continue  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  as  currently  administered. 

Alternative  2-Discontinue  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

Alternative  3-Continue  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  with  modifications. 

ALTERNATIVE  1-NO  CHANGE 

Under  this  alternative,  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  would  continue  the 
program  as  currently  administered.  The  environmental,  social  and  economic  conditions  that 
currently  exist  as  a result  of  the  program  would  not  change;  current  levels  of  administration 
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and  management  efforts  would  be  retained;  and  the  application  preparation  and  review  processes 
would  continue  as  identified  below. 

Program  Management 

Management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  under  Alternative  1 would  continue  as  described 
in  Chapter  One.  Under  this  management  scenario,  Department  headquarters  in  Helena  would 
retain  overall  policy  development,  program  oversight  and  application  review  responsibilities. 
The  Helena  office  would  also  be  responsible  for  maintaining  liability  insurance  covering 
activities  on  groomed  trails,  including  organized  rides  and  comprehensive  collision  insurance  on 
state  owned  equipment.  Regional  offices  would  manage  the  program  at  the  local  and  regional 
level.  These  responsibilities  would  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  trail  and  equipment 
inspections,  application  assistance,  facility  inventories,  management  of  grant  funds, 
coordination  with  clubs,  other  land  management  agencies,  and  grant  sponsors,  and  serving  as  the 
program  liaison  with  Department  Headquarters  in  Helena. 

The  Department's  Conservation  Education  Division  would  retain  its  current  duties  in  the  fields 
of  safety  education,  and  awareness,  while  the  Enforcement  Division  would  continue 
implementing  enforcement  duties  . 

Application  Process 

The  application  process  under  Alternative  1 would  require  the  same  level  of  information  and 
coordination  as  previous  applications.  On  or  about  March  1 of  each  year  the  Department’s 
Regional  Parks  Managers  would  provide  application  forms  (Appendix  B)  and  a list  of  federal  and 
state  land  management  agencies  to  snowmobile  clubs  and  other  parties  interested  in  receiving 
funds  for  a snowmobile  trail  related  project.  With  assistance  available  from  the  Regional 
Parks  Manager,  the  applicant  would  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  submittal  of  the 
application  by  May  1 of  that  year.  The  Regional  Parks  Manager  would  review  the  application  for 
completeness,  and  upon  approval  from  the  Regional  Supervisor,  deliver  it  to  the  statewide 
program  coordinator  in  Helena  by  May  15.  On  or  before  July  1,  the  Montana  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks'  Snowmobile  Advisory  Committee  would  meet  in  Helena  with  the 
Statewide  Trails  Program  Coordinator  to  review  the  applications  and  recommend  project 
budgets  for  approval  by  the  Director.  Finally,  on  or  before  July  15  of  each  year,  the  Regional 
Parks  Manager  would  notify  the  applicant  of  the  final  decision  and  budget. 

Grant  applications  would  be  available  for  operation  and  maintenance  projects  and  also  for 
trail/facility  development  or  expansion  projects.  Under  Alternative  1,  information 
requirements  would  be  consistent  with  current  levels  of  input  as  described  below. 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Projects 

Projects  involving  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  trails  would  include  grooming  and 
signing  activities.  Grooming  of  trails  could  be  proposed  using  three  available  equipment 
options.  First,  the  applicant  could  propose  that  a qualified  club  volunteer,  contractor  or  paid 
employee  of  the  club  use  appropriate  Department  equipment.  A complete  Department  equipment 
inventory  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  Second,  equipment  that  is  available  for  use  from  other 
state  agencies  could  be  included  in  the  proposal.  These  agencies  may  share  in  maintenance  and 
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operations  costs,  depending  on  the  project.  Third,  in  some  areas,  private  contractors  could  be 
proposed  to  provide  grooming  services.  This  would  allow  for  coverage  of  trail  systems  that  may 
not  have  access  to  equipment  leases  from  the  state. 

Under  Alternative  1,  grant  applicants  must  provide  a limited  amount  of  information  on  their 
proposed  grooming  program.  If  the  proposal  were  to  include  expanded  grooming  activities  or 
grooming  on  a newly  developed  trail,  the  Department  would  prepare  and  submit  a Regional 
Wildlife  Clearance  Form  (Appendix  B).  This  clearance  form  would  then  be  reviewed  by  the 
Regional  Wildlife  Manager  and  the  appropriate  contacts  (i.e.  field  biologists,  Forest  Service, 
etc.)  would  be  made  to  adequately  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the  proposal.  The  wildlife  manager 
may  have  a meeting  with  the  club,  other  agency,  the  Regional  Parks  Manager,  or  other  affected 
parties  as  needed.  Alterations  in  the  plan  could  be  included  to  resolve  any  foreseen  issues  that 
develop  during  the  review.  Upon  completion,  the  review  would  ultimately  result  in  a project 
clearance  or  denial.  The  clearance  provides  for  information  on  wildlife  concerns,  such  as 
wildlife  winter  range  and  travel  corridors  and  allows  for  identification  of  alternative  routes  by 
the  applicant. 

Other  required  information  would  include  1)  a map  of  the  trail  system  to  be  groomed,  2) 
written  landowner  permission,  3)  types  and  numbers  of  equipment  used  (if  leasing  from 
Department),  4)  anticipated  number  of  miles  to  be  groomed  for  the  season  (broken  out  by  land 
management  agency),  5)  number  of  miles  in  trail  system,  6)  grooming  season  and  frequency, 
7)  anticipated  total  number  of  users  per  trail,  8)  certification  of  Workers  Compensation  for 
groomer  operators,  9)  Snowmobile  Project  Agreement  between  the  Department  and  the  club, 
10)  Multi-party  agreement  with  other  land  management  agencies  and  11)  cost  estimates, 
including  lease,  operator,  and  repair  costs. 

Operation  and  maintenance  projects  may  also  consist  of  plans  to  begin  or  improve  a signing  and 
mapping  program  for  the  trail  system.  Under  Alternative  1,  information  required  for  a signing 
and  mapping  program  in  the  application  would  be  limited  to  a description  of  signing  and  mapping 
needs  for  the  season.  Applicants  would  have  access  to  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  and  the 
Safety/Education  Coordinator  in  Helena  to  assist  in  developing  the  appropriate  needs. 

In  some  cases,  applicants  may  propose  projects  that  include  plowing  of  parking  lots  and  access 
roads.  If  snowmobilers  regularly  access  certain  trail-heads  in  significant  numbers,  a plowing 
project  can  be  proposed  for  lots  or  access  roads  associated  with  that  trail  head.  Plowing  is 
generally  done  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Transportation  or  county  road  crews.  Private 
individuals  may  also  be  hired  or  contracted  to  do  plowing.  Information  requirements  would 
include  a plowing  schedule  and  location  map.  Plowing  arrangements  with  state  or  local  agencies 
are  typically  made  through  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  who,  upon  application  acceptance,  would 
contact  and  establish  an  agreement  with  the  appropriate  agency. 

If  an  operation/maintenance  proposal  were  to  call  for  expanded  grooming  or  signing  activities 
on  previously  unmaintained  trails,  the  appropriate  land  management  agency  could  have  to 
complete  an  environmental  review  document.  Under  this  scenario,  the  applicant  would  be 
required  to  submit  the  proposed  plan  of  operations  to  the  land  management  agency  for  review.  If 
the  agency  was  to  determine  that  an  environmental  review  was  necessary,  the  applicant  would 
be  required  to  work  with  the  Department  and  the  land  management  agency  to  supply  the 
necessary  information  for  use  in  preparation  of  the  document. 
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Trail  and  Facility  Development/Expansion  Projects 

Grant  applications  for  projects  involving  the  construction  of  new,  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
trails  or  facilities,  such  as  parking  lots,  bridges,  and  shelters  would  require  more  detailed 
information  than  the  operation  and  maintenance  projects  discussed  above.  Under  Alternative  1, 
an  applicant  proposing  new  or  expanded  facilities  would  be  required  to  submit  design  plans  and 
appropriate  permits  that  depict  facility  specifications  such  as  widths  of  proposed  trails  and 
types  of  construction  material.  Estimates  of  project  costs  would  be  required,  along  with 
documented  land-owner  permission,  trail  maps,  grooming  plans  (as  identified  above), 
certification  of  Workers  Compensation  and  the  Snowmobile  Project  Agreement.  In  addition,  the 
applicant  would  be  required  to  provide  any  information  needed  by  the  Department  to  complete 
the  Wildlife  Clearance  Form  as  described  above.  The  proposal  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
Regional  Wildlife  Manager  and  a decision  would  be  made  to  approve  or  deny  the  proposal's 
clearance. 

If  the  proposed  project  included  the  construction  or  expansion  of  trails  or  facilities  on 
property  administered  by  a land  management  agency,  preparation  of  an  environmental  review 
document  by  that  agency  could  be  required.  Under  this  scenario,  the  applicant  would  be  required 
to  submit  the  proposal's  plan  of  operation  to  the  land  management  agency  for  review.  If  the 
agency  was  to  determine  that  an  environmental  review  was  necessary,  the  applicant  would  be 
required  to  work  with  the  Department  and  the  land  management  agency  to  supply  the  necessary 
information  for  use  in  preparation  of  the  review  document.  The  document  however,  would  only 
address  the  impacts  of  the  proposal  on  the  land  managed  by  that  agency  and  not  land  under  the 
management  of  other  agencies  or  private  individuals.  Upon  completion  of  the  environmental 
review  and  subsequent  decision  by  the  appropriate  authority,  the  document  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  with  the  other  information  discussed  above. 

In  order  for  a project  to  be  considered,  applications  must  meet  the  basic  requirements  as 
identified  in  Table  2-1. 

For  projects  involving  land  management  agencies,  a signed  Multiparty  Agreement  (Appendix  B) 
would  be  necessary.  To  prepare  the  agreement,  the  club  initiating  its  first  snowmobile  fund 
request  would  work  with  the  land  management  agency.  Procurement,  completion  and  yearly 
updating  (if  necessary)  of  the  multiparty  agreement  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  applicant. 
Upon  notification  of  budget  approval,  the  grant  recipient  would  submit  requests  of  funds  to  the 
Regional  Parks  Manager.  The  Regional  Parks  Manager  would  then  request  a release  of  funds  to 
the  Department's  Claims  Section  for  disbursement  to  the  recipients.  The  individual  clubs  would 
then  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  funds  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  application  process. 

ALTERNATIVE  2-DISCONTINUE  PROGRAM  WITH  DFWP 

Under  this  alternative,  Department  administration  of  the  program  would  be  discontinued  by  a 
legislative  action  and  either  eliminated  entirely  or  assigned  to  another  entity.  It  would  be 
speculative  and  outside  the  scope  of  this  PEIS  to  identify  legislative  intent  under  either  of  these 
scenarios.  However,  to  analyze  this  alternative  in  the  PEIS,  it  is  assumed  that  the  sport  of 
snowmobiling  would  continue  in  Montana,  albeit  unregulated  and  without  funding  for  established 
trail  systems. 
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Table  2-1 

Application  Requirements 

Operation 

and 

Maintenance 

Projects 

Trail  or  Facility 
Development/  . 
Expansion 
Projects 

Written  landowner  permission 

X 

X 

Assurance  that  project  complies  with  FS  Travel 

Plans  and/or  BLM  Land  Unit  Plans 

X 

X 

Maps  depicting  areas  to  be  groomed  or  plowed,  new 
proposed  trail  systems  or  proposed  expansion  trails 

X 

X 

Facility  design  plans 

X 

Cost  estimates. 

X 

X 

Volunteer  efforts,  matching  funds 
certification  of  workers  compensation. 

X 

X 

The  number  of  miles  of  trails  to  be  groomed. 

X 

Equipment  needs. 

X 

Environmental  document,  if  necessary,  from 
appropriate  land  management  agency  (BLM,  FS). 

X 

Trail  or  facility  design  plans  and  location  maps. 

X 

X 

Multi-party  and  snowmobile  project  agreements. 

X 

X 

ALTERNATIVE  3-CONTINUE  CURRENT  PROGRAM  WITH  MODIFICATIONS 

The  Department  would  modify  the  current  program  to  include  measures  designed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  negative  environmental  consequences  identified  in  the  analysis  of  the  current  program 
(Alternative  1).  Modifications  would  typically  be  achieved  through  an  aggressive  signing  and 
public  awareness  program.  The  following  sections  describe  the  impacts  and  subsequent 
modifications  for  each  significant  issue  identified  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  All  or  some 
of  the  following  modifications  could  be  chosen  by  the  Department  in  developing  a management 
strategy  based  on  this  alternative.  All  other  aspects  of  the  snowmobile  grant  program  under 
Alternative  3 would  remain  as  described  in  Alternative  1.  Current  Department  policy 
regarding  the  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  need  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  implement  the  mitigations  identified  below. 
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Incorporating  the  following  modifications  into  the  program  under  Alternative  3 would  require 
that  applicants  prepare  and  submit  additional  information  as  necessary  in  order  for  the 
Department  to  review  the  proposals  and  adequately  determine  compliance  with  program  goals, 
environmental  regulations  and  funding  capabilities.  Additional  information  requirements  are 
addressed  below  following  discussions  of  each  modification.  This  information  would  typically  be 
provided  within  the  context  of  the  applicant's  Plan  of  Operations.  This  plan  would  be  very 
similar  in  content  to  the  existing  program's  application  but  would  include  the  additional 
information  as  described  below.  Regional  Parks  Managers  would  be  available  to  provide 
assistance  in  gathering  the  additional  data  to  be  submitted. 

If  an  environmental  document  prepared  by  a land  management  agency  already  exists  for  a given 
trail,  the  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Department  the  decision  document  and  a copy  of  the 
environmental  document  along  with  the  application  materials. 

Issue  1 --  Concerns  about  gaps  in  the  environmental  review  process,  program 
administration  and  multiagency  coordination  efforts. 

Proposed  Modifications 

Mandatory  Environmental  Review.  With  the  exception  of  projects  classified  as  categorical 
exclusions  as  identified  in  Appendix  A,  an  environmental  review  document  would  be  completed 
by  the  Department  for  each  grant  application.  The  review  document  would  be  written  based  on 
information  provided  by  the  applicant  and  would  address  appropriate  mitigations  as  identified  in 
the  discussion  of  issues  2-8  below.  If  additional  information  were  to  be  needed  to  complete  the 
review,  the  Department  would  notify  the  applicant  and  identify  the  needs.  The  environmental 
review  document  would  place  an  emphasis  on  those  portions  of  the  proposed  action  not  already 
covered  under  the  environmental  review  process  of  a land  management  agency.  The 
environmental  document  would  take  one  of  three  forms:  an  Environmental  Checklist; 
Environmental  Assessment;  or  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Environmental  Checklist-An  Environmental  Checklist  (EC)  would  be  prepared 
on  all  proposals  and  would  be  based  on  the  environmental  review  criteria 
identified  in  Appendix  A.  The  EC  would  serve  as  the  sole  environmental  document 
in  cases  where  a majority  of  the  proposed  action  is  addressed  in  a land 
management  EA,  or  involves  only  operation  and  maintenance  type  activities. 

Environmental  Assessment-An  Environmental  Assessment  (EA)  would  be 
prepared  on  proposals  that  include  the  development  of  new  trails  or  facilities 
that  are  not  already  considered  in  an  environmental  review.  The  EA  would  be 
prepared  by  the  Department  and  would  "tier"  or  draw  from  impacts  identified  in 
the  land  management  EA  and  this  Programmatic  EIS,  as  well  as  site  specific 
analysis  if  needed. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement- If  the  Department  were  to  identify  impacts 
determined  to  be  significant,  an  EIS  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  MEPA. 
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Restructured  Advisory  Committee.  The  formal  application  review  committee  and  associated 
procedures  would  be  restructured  to  include  representation  from  appropriate  land  management 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  State  Lands,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  general  public  not  directly  associated  with  the 
Snowmobile  Program.  The  review  team  would  coordinate  reviews  to  ensure  that  all  issues  of 
potential  concern  for  each  agency  (i.e.  lease  agreements,  enforcement  jurisdictions,  avalanche 
safety,  etc.)  and  the  public  would  be  covered  in  a comprehensive  and  efficient  manner. 

Information  requirements 


o Decision  memo  and  environmental  document  prepared  by  a land  management 
agency 

o Map  identifying  proposed  trails  or  facilities  on  lands  not  managed  by  a land 
management  agency 

o Permits,  licenses,  and  clearances  from  other  agencies 

o Information  required  under  modifications  listed  below  (2-9)  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  project 


Issue  2 --  Changes  in  air  quality  in  recreation  based  winter  communities  and  along 
snowmobile  trails. 


Proposed  Modifications 

System  expansion.  As  trail  use  densities  increase  over  the  years,  proposals  for  expanded  trails 
systems  would  allow  for  temporary  dispersement  of  snowmobile  densities.  Increasing 
individual  system  networks  and  linking  systems  would  bring  trail  use  densities  down  in  the 
short  term. 

Industry  reform.  Grant  recipients  could  work  with  public  agencies  and  MSA  representatives  to 
encourage  research  and  development  of  new  technologies  aimed  at  reducing  snowmobile 
emissions  and  improving  standards. 

Education.  The  applicant  would  work  with  the  Department  to  establish  a public  awareness 
program  designed  to  inform  snowmobilers  of  the  negative  impacts  that  cold  starts,  old  model 
snowmobiles  and  past-due  tune-ups  have  on  community  air  quality. 

Information  requirements 

o Location  maps  identifying  proposed  trail  expansions  and  alternatives 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  sign  descriptions,  workshop  descriptions  (i.e. 
public  service  announcements,  news  releases,  informational  billboards  on 
primary  access  highways,  general  snowmobile  maintenance,  performance 
enhancing  techniques,  community  pollution  minimization,  etc.) 
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o Statement  of  support  and  identification  of  club  member  assigned  for 
representation  to  Industry  and  Legislative  Reform  Committee 

Issue  3 - - Changes  in  topography,  soil  stability  and  hydrologic  processes  on  and  adjacent  to 

snowmobile  trails. 

Proposed  Modifications 

Avoidance/seasonal  restriction.  Trails  proposed  in  areas  that  receive  little  or  no  snowcover 
during  the  early  and  late  snowmobile  season  would  require  a shortened  grooming  season  and 
restricted  access  during  those  periods.  Avoidance  areas  would  be  signed,  trails  would  be  staked 
off  with  warning  poles  (i.e.  similar  to  those  used  in  ski  areas),  and  access  limitation  would  be 
enforced. 

Areas  that  are  characterized  by  a domination  of  wet  meadows  in  the  summer,  would  be  off- 
limits  to  proposed  snowmobile  trails  from  April  1 to  December  1,  unless  traversed  by  existing 
roads.  Proposals  would  include  trails  around  the  periphery  of  wet  meadow  areas,  and  signing 
would  be  proposed  to  discourage  off-trail  riding  through  these  areas  during  early  and  late 
seasons. 

If  proposed  trails  necessarily  cross  areas  characterized  by  wet  meadows,  early  and  late  season 
grooming  and  access  would  be  restricted.  Avoidance  areas  would  be  signed,  staked  with  warning 
poles,  and  access  limitations  would  be  enforced. 

Alternative  proposals  to  cross  streams  that  don't  have  existing  bridge  structures  would  be 
required.  Avoidance  of  damage  caused  by  damming  of  runoff  behind  compacted  snow  crossings 
would  be  achieved  by  realigning  the  proposed  trail  to  crossings  with  existing  structures. 

Stream  crossings.  Proposals  would  include  bridges,  structures  and  fords  designed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  and  land  management  agency,  with  safeguards  to  ensure  against 
damage  caused  by  installation. 

Education.  The  applicant  would  work  with  the  Department  and  land  management  agency  to 
establish  an  awareness  program  that  would  detail  the  variable  nature  of  soils  and  identify  means 
of  avoiding  adverse  impacts  as  well  as  consequences  for  violations.  The  awareness  program 
could  include  such  strategies  as  1)  interpretive  signing  along  trails,  2)  short  write-ups  on 
trail  maps  and  other  brochures,  3)  presentations  at  club  and  association  meetings,  4) 
distribution  of  flyers  in  local  communities,  or  5)  information  officers  on  trails. 

Information  requirements 

o Trail  maps  identifying  portions  of  trails  with  minimal  snowcover  during  the 
early  and  late  snowmobiling  seasons  and  identifying  summer  wet  meadow  areas 

o Trail  maps  identifying  proposed  trails  and  alternative  routes  for  avoidance  of 
areas  with  minimal  snowcover 
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o Descriptions  of  specific  measures  to  be  taken  to  ensure  compliance  with 
avoidance  and  seasonal  limitation  policies  as  established  under  Alternative  3. 
(i.e.  alternative  routes,  seasonal  restrictions  for  snowmobiles  and  grooming 
activities  and  associated  signing  strategies) 

o Signing  plan  and  requirements  for  limited  access  areas  identified  on  the  trail 
maps  as  having  insufficient  snow  for  early  and  late  season  grooming  and 
snowmobiling 

o Signing  plans  and  requirements  for  restricted  areas  identified  on  the  trail  maps 
as  summer  wet  meadows.  Signs  should  encourage  snowmobilers  to  remain  on 
trails  through  these  areas. 

o Bridge,  structure,  and  ford  design  specifications  for  proposals  requiring 
construction  of  temporary  or  permanent  structures 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  signing,  brochures  and  workshop  descriptions 
(i.e.  interpretive  signs,  sensitive  soils  awareness,  support  for  avoidance, 
seasonal  adjustment  and  stream  crossing  policies) 

o Alternatives  for  designating  variable  altitude  snowmobile  "trailheads"  dependent 
upon  snowcover 


Issue  4 --  Changes  in  wildlife  behavior,  habitat  and  population  distributions,  particularly 
elk  and  grizzly  bears. 


Proposed  Modifications 

Several  measures  are  available  to  the  agencies  that  are  designed  to  protect  habitat  and  preserve 
natural  behavioral  traits  and  population  distributions.  The  measures  are  designed  to  reduce 
impacts  from  the  establishment  of  trails  under  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  Most  of  the 
following  mitigating  measures  would  be  accomplished  through  a strategic  signing,  education  and 
enforcement  program. 


Clearance  Oversight.  The  wildlife  clearance  process,  as  required  under  Alternative  1,  would  be 
prepared  by  the  Regional  Wildlife  Manager.  In  addition,  the  clearance  and  the  information 
submitted  by  the  applicant  would  be  forwarded  to  the  review  committee  for  concurrence. 

Avoidance.  Trails  in  the  vicinity  of  ungulate  wintering  areas  should  be  avoided.  If  trails  are 
necessarily  proposed  near  such  areas,  their  location  and  design  should  be  such  that  animal 
stress  or  energy  expenditures  would  be  kept  at  minimum  levels.  Trail  design  and  subsequent 
development  would  be  limited  to  avoid  wintering  areas  as  much  as  possible,  with  trails  located 
to  utilize  cover  of  vegetative  shields.  Visual  enjoyment  of  wintering  ungulates  would  be  retained 
by  designing  pull-offs  at  key,  but  unobtrusive,  observation  points  adjacent  to  wintering  areas. 
Periphery  trails  would  be  limited  to  the  minimum  distances  necessary  to  bypass  the  wintering 
area.  The  remainder  of  the  periphery  would  be  off  limits  to  trail  development  in  order  to 
provide  available  cover  for  ungulates. 
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Seasonal  restrictions.  Trails  proposed  in  the  immediate  or  adjacent  vicinity  of  ungulate 
wintering  areas  located  in  grizzly  bear  spring  range,  known  grizzly  bear  denning  areas,  and 
bald  eagle  nesting  areas  would  be  restricted  seasonally  and  designed  under  the  avoidance  criteria 
established  above.  Seasonal  restriction  would  be  applied  to  such  trails  as  determined  necessary 
by  site-specific  NEPA/MEPA  analysis.  This  would  ensure  minimal  disturbance  to  denning  and 
emerging  bears  as  well  as  nesting  bald  eagles. 

Signing.  Signing  would  be  required  encouraging  snowmobilers  to  "Stay  on  Trail-Stay  on 
Machine"  through  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 

Enforcement.  The  Department  will  increase  law  enforcement  efforts  on  trails  to  improve 
compliance  with  applicable  regulations.  The  Department  will  work  cooperatively  with  other 
law  enforcement  officials  to  improve  compliance.  Voluntary  compliance  with  stipulations  will 
be  monitored  by  the  Department.  In  instances  when  a law  enforcement  report  identifies 
repeated  trespass/encroachment  of  restricted  areas  (and/or  associated  harassment  of  wildlife) 
caused  by  a nearby  funded  trail,  a proposal  will  be  included  to  correct  the  problem.  Options 
could  include  informational  trail  signs,  concentrated  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the  area, 
cooperative  enforcement  with  managing  agency/jurisdiction  law  enforcement  personnel, 
increased  funds  from  the  Grant  Program  for  problem  area  law  enforcement,  or  termination  of 
grant  funds  for  specific  problem  trail. 

Education.  As  with  the  other  disciplines,  the  applicant  would  work  with  the  Department  and 
land  management  agency  to  establish  an  awareness  program  that  would  detail  the  sensitive 
nature  of  wildlife  and  habitat  and  would  identify  means  of  avoiding  adverse  impacts  as  well  as 
consequences  for  violations.  The  awareness  program  could  include  such  strategies  as  1) 
interpretive  signing  along  trails,  2)  short  write-ups  on  trail  maps  and  other  brochures,  3) 
presentations  at  club  and  association  meetings,  4)  informational  billboards  on  primary  access 
highways,  5)  distribution  of  flyers  in  local  communities,  or  6)  information  officers  on  trails. 

Information  requirements 

o Trail  maps  identifying  trails,  type  of  activity  (i.e.  operation  and  maintenance, 
construction,  etc.),  and  alternative  trails  in  compliance  with  avoidance  policy 

o Trail  specifications,  including  widths,  pullout  and  cut-and-fill  locations  etc. 

o Identification  of  big  game  wintering  areas  and  description  of  specific  measures  to 
comply  with  avoidance  policy  as  established  under  Alternative  3 (i.e.  alternative 
routes,  utilization  of  vegetative  shields,  etc.) 

o Identification  of  potential  grizzly  bear  habitat  in  ungulate  wintering  areas;  also 
description  of  specific  measures  to  comply  with  restricted  area/timing  policy  as 
established  under  Alternative  3 (i.e.  alternative  routes,  seasonal  restrictions  and 
associated  signing,  etc.) 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  signing,  brochures  and  workshop  descriptions 
(i.e.  interpretive  signs,  wildlife  sensitivity  awareness,  harassment  laws, 
support  for  avoidance,  restriction  and  idle  zone  policies) 
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Issue  5 - - Changes  in  productivity  and  stability  of  vegetation  communities  along  and 
adjacent  to  snowmobile  trails 

Proposed  Modifications 

Avoidance/seasonal  restrictions.  In  areas  of  known  sensitive  vegetation,  such  as  wetlands  and 
alpine  tundra,  proposed  trails  would  be  located  so  as  to  avoid  physical  disturbance  of  the 
vegetation  during  construction  of  the  trail  and  during  maintenance  and  operation  periods. 
Avoidance  routes  would  be  located  away  from  sensitive  vegetation  and  segments  prone  to  minimal 
snow  depth  and  accumulation.  Areas  receiving  minimal  snow  depth  and  accumulation  would 
include  such  areas  as  south  facing  slopes  or  wind-swept  plateaus.  Land  management  agencies 
and  the  Natural  Heritage  Program  have  information  on  locations  of  sensitive,  rare  or  endangered 
species  in  Montana. 

If  proposed  trails  would  necessarily  cross  areas  of  known  sensitive  vegetation,  early  and  late 
season  grooming  and  access  would  be  restricted.  Avoidance  areas  would  be  signed,  trails  would 
be  staked  off  with  warning  poles  (i.e.  similar  to  those  used  in  ski  areas)and  access  limitations 
would  be  enforced. 

Routing  of  trails  around  ungulate  wintering  areas,  as  discussed  under  Issue  1,  would  be 
necessary  to  avoid  the  possible  displacement  of  animals  and  the  exceedence  of  habitat  carrying 
capacities  by  the  over-utilization  of  forage  sources  in  localized  areas  away  from  trails. 

Monitoring.  Snowmobile  trails  and  staging  areas  would  be  monitored  yearly  for  the  spread  of 
noxious  weeds.  In  areas  identified  as  being  affected  by  noxious  weeds,  a cooperative  weed  control 
program  would  be  implemented  and  alternative  routes  would  be  established  to  reduce  the  spread 
of  weeds  in  the  affected  area. 

Utilize  existing  roads.  Establishment  of  trails  on  existing  roadways  that  have  prepared  roadbeds 
(i.e.  Forest  Service  access  roads,  logging  roads,  closed  county  roads,  etc.)  and  limited 
vegetation  cover  would  be  preferred  unless  none  existed  in  the  proposed  area.  Where  no 
existing  roads  can  be  utilized,  the  proposal  would  be  required  to  implement  avoidance  and 
monitoring  procedures  as  identified  above. 

Education.  The  applicant  would  work  with  the  Department  and  land  management  agency  to 
establish  an  awareness  program  detailing  prevention  methods  for  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds, 
explaining  the  sensitive  nature  of  vegetation,  and  identifying  means  of  avoiding  adverse  impacts 
as  well  as  consequences  of  violations.  The  awareness  program  could  include  such  strategies  as  1) 
interpretive  signing  along  trails,  2)  short  write-ups  on  trail  maps  and  other  brochures,  3) 
presentations  at  club  and  association  meetings,  4)  distribution  of  flyers  in  local  communities, 
or  5)  information  officers  on  trails. 

Information  requirements 

o Trail  maps  identifying  proposed  trails,  type  of  activity  proposed,  and  proof  that 
existing  roads  or  trails  were  utilized  where  possible 
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o Identification  of  areas  known  to  have  sensitive  vegetation  such  as  wetlands  and 
alpine  tundra,  and  description  of  measures  to  comply  with  avoidance  policy  as 
established  in  Alternative  3 (i.e.  alternative  routes  and  associated  signing) 

o Identification  of  areas  on  proposed  trails  known  to  have  insufficient  snow  depths 
early  and  late  in  the  snowmobile  season  and  a description  of  measures  to  comply 
with  avoidance  and  seasonal  limitation  policy  as  established  in  Alternative  3 (i.e. 
alternative  routes,  seasonal  restrictions  for  snowmobiles  and  grooming  activities 
and  associated  signing  strategies) 

o Monitoring  plan  identifying  what  will  be  done  to  monitor  for  introduction  or 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  along  constructed  snowmobile  trails  as  well  as  plans  for 
remediation  of  any  that  appear 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  signing,  brochures  and  workshop  descriptions 
(i.e.  interpretive  signs,  vegetation  sensitivity  awareness,  support  for  avoidance 
and  restriction  policies,  etc.) 


issue  6 - Changes  in  socioeconomic  character  of  affected  Montana  communities,  including 

business  income,  personal  income,  population,  public  services,  and  social  well- 
being. 


Proposed  Modifications 

Planning.  Promotional  agendas  and  events  sponsored  by  the  grant  recipient  would  be  organized 
with  local  economic  interests  to  ensure  representation  by  concerned  interests.  Schedules  would 
be  arranged  to  best  meet  community  interests  and  ensure  equitable  economic  benefits. 


Information  requirements 


o Preliminary  plans  for  promotional  and  organized  events  that  will  utilize  the 
funded  snowmobile  trail  system 


o Permits  necessary  for  the  events 

o Design  plans  and  projected  employment  requirements  for  proposed  facilities  that 
involve  contracted  services  (i.e.  construction  of  parking  lot,  new  trail  or 
restroom  facilities,  grooming  services,  etc.) 

Issue  7 --  Changes  in  unique  cultural,  historical,  and  traditional  values  of  an  area. 


Proposed  Modifications 


Avoidance.  Known  archaeological  sites  would  be  avoided  by  proposing  trails  which  would  be 
taken  far  enough  away  from  the  site  to  ensure  minimization  of  disturbance  from  direct  and 
associated  actions.  In  some  cases,  proposals  would  include  routes  or  reroutes  at  a distance  far 
enough  to  minimize  auditory  or  visual  intrusions.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  utilizing 
topographic  features  between  the  trail  and  the  site. 
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Site-specific  treatments.  Proposed  trails  on  land  management  agency  property  such  as  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  must  comply  with  cultural  resource  laws  as  described  in  Appendix  D.  In  most 
cases  a cultural  resource  compliance  structure  is  in  place  and  utilized  as  part  of  the  agencies 
review  of  the  plan  of  operations.  In  instances  involving  private  land  or  when  dealing  with 
agencies  without  an  established  compliance  structure,  the  applicant  would  have  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  cultural  resource  laws  independently,  and  prepare  site  specific  treatments  as 
requested  by  the  Department. 

Education.  The  awareness  program  could  include  such  strategies  as  1)  interpretive  signing 
along  trails,  2)  short  write-ups  on  trail  maps  and  other  brochures,  3)  presentations  at  club 
and  association  meetings,  4)  distribution  of  flyers  in  local  communities,  or  5)  information 
officers  on  trails. 

o Trail  maps  identifying  proposed  trails,  type  of  activity,  and  alternative  routes 

o Identification  of  known  cultural  resources  along  existing  trails  or  on  proposed 

new  trails,  and  a description  of  measures  to  comply  with  avoidance  policy  as 
established  in  Alternative  3 (i.e.  alternative  routes  and  associated  signing) 

o Results  of  cultural  resource  evaluation  prepared  for  proposed  trails,  if 
determined  necessary  by  the  Department 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  interpretive  signs,  caution  signs,  brochures 
and  workshop  descriptions  (i.e.  interpretive  signs,  cultural  site  sensitivity, 
vegetation  sensitivity  awareness,  support  for  avoidance  and  restriction  policies, 
etc.),  and  appropriate  "stay  on  trail-stay  on  machine"  signing 


Issue  8 - Changes  in  the  level  of  safety  and  private  property  considerations  in  recreation 
based  winter  communities  and  along  snowmobile  trails,  (law  enforcement) 

Proposed  Modifications 

Signing.  Signing  strategies  would  be  established  to  warn  snowmobilers  of  upcoming  safety 
hazards  such  as  switchbacks,  trail  and  highway  intersections,  narrow  trails,  etc.,  and 
acknowledging  traffic  regulations  on  existing  roads  applicable  to  all  vehicles. 

Enforcement.  The  Department  will  increase  law  enforcement  efforts  on  trails  to  improve 
compliance  with  applicable  regulations.  The  Department  will  work  cooperatively  with  other 
law  enforcement  officials  to  improve  compliance.  Voluntary  compliance  with  stipulations  will 
be  monitored  by  the  Department.  In  instances  when  a law  enforcement  report  identifies 
repeated  trespass/encroachment  of  private  lands,  wilderness  area(s)  or  restricted  areas  caused 
by  a nearby  funded  trail,  a proposal  will  be  included  to  correct  the  problem.  Options  could 
include  informational  trail  signs,  concentrated  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the  area,  cooperative 
enforcement  with  managing  agency/jurisdiction  law  enforcement  personnel,  increased  funds 
from  the  grant  program  for  problem  area  law  enforcement,  or  termination  of  grant  funds  for 
specific  problem  trail. 
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Education.  The  applicant  would  work  with  the  Department  and  land  management  agency  to 
establish  an  awareness  program,  detailing  the  importance  of  caution  and  trespass  restrictions 
along  trails  and  through  recreation  based  winter  communities.  The  awareness  program  could 
include  such  strategies  as  1)  "Stay  on  Trail"  signs,  2)  short  write-ups  on  trail  maps  and  other 
brochures,  3)  presentations  at  club  and  association  meetings,  4)  distribution  of  flyers  in  local 
communities,  or  5)  information  officers  on  trails. 

Information  requirements 


o Trail  maps  identifying  portions  of  trails  considered  as  safety  concerns  (i.e.  trail 
intersections,  highway  intersections,  switchbacks,  limited  sight  distance,  etc.), 
and  alternatives  that  would  allow  for  avoidance  of  such  areas 


o Trail  maps  identifying  private  property  along  trails  that  is  susceptible  to 
encroachment  by  snowmobiles  (i.e.  corner  lots,  areas  near  parking  lots,  areas 
between  trails  within  close  proximity  to  each  other,  etc.)  and  alternatives  that 
would  allow  for  avoidance  of  such  areas 

o Signing  plan  including:  specific  requirements  for  informational,  regulatory,  and 
caution  signs  in  areas  identified  on  the  trail  maps  as  being  areas  of  safety 
concerns;  specific  strategies  for  keeping  snowmobile  activity  off  of  private 
property 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  brochures,  meeting  notices,  and  informational 
signing 

Issue  9 --  Changes  in  the  character  of  winter  recreational  communities,  areas  bordering 

designated  wilderness  areas,  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  non-motorized 
recreation  resulting  from  access  availability. 


Proposed  Modifications 


Trail  location  strategies.  All  plans  for  new  trails  would  be  designed  to  avoid  or  compliment 
existing  cross-country  ski  trails,  wilderness  areas,  designated  non-motorized  areas, 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas,  and  areas  known  to  be  popular  non- 
motorized  recreation  areas.  If  ski  clubs  were  to  have  existing  trails,  the  project  proponent 
would  coordinate  trail  planning  efforts  with  representatives  from  the  ski  club  to  design 
snowmobile  trails  at  reasonable  distances  from,  or  to  compliment,  existing  ski  trails  or  areas. 

Signing.  Signing  strategies  would  be  established  to  warn  snowmobilers  of  shared  use  areas  or 
intersections  with  popular  cross-country  ski  trails.  Signs  would  also  be  established  on  trails 
that  necessarily  pass  near  wilderness  boundaries,  designated  non-motorized  areas,  and 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas.  Such  signs  would  inform  users  of  boundary 
locations  and  request  snowmobilers  remain  on  the  groomed  trails. 

Hourly  restrictions.  Proposed  trails  near  sensitive  areas,  such  as  residential  neighborhoods 
and  winter  campgrounds,  would  require  access  limitations  during  the  evening  hours.  Residents 
and  emergency  traffic  would  be  permitted;  whereas,  primary  routes  leading  to  and  from 
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communities  would  be  exempt  from  such  limitations.  Areas  with  enforced  hourly  restrictions 
would  be  identified  by  appropriate  signs  and  highlighted  on  snowmobile  trail  maps. 

Public  awareness.  Grant  recipients  would  prepare  public  awareness  strategies  to  improve 
sensitivity  to  safety  concerns  along  shared  use  trails  and  the  impacts  of  snowmobiles  in  the 
vicinity  of  non-motorized  recreation  and  sensitive  residential  areas. 

Enforcement.  The  Department  will  increase  law  enforcement  efforts  on  trails  to  improve 
compliance  with  applicable  regulations.  The  Department  will  work  cooperatively  with  other 
law  enforcement  officials  to  improve  compliance.  Voluntary  compliance  with  stipulations  will 
be  monitored  by  the  Department.  In  instances  when  a law  enforcement  report  identifies 
repeated  trespass/encroachment  of  private  lands,  wilderness  area(s)  or  restricted  areas  caused 
by  a nearby  funded  trail,  a proposal  will  be  included  to  correct  the  problem.  Options  could 
include  informational  trail  signs,  concentrated  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the  area,  cooperative 
enforcement  with  managing  agency/jurisdiction  law  enforcement  personnel,  increased  funds 
from  the  Grant  Program  for  problem  area  law  enforcement,  or  termination  of  grant  funds  for 
specific  problem  trail. 

Industry  reform.  Grant  recipients  would  work  with  public  agencies  and  MSA  representatives  to 
encourage  industry  research  and  development  of  new  technologies  for  reducing  snowmobile  noise 
levels  and  improving  standards. 

Information  requirements 


o Trail  maps  submitted  with  application  that  identify  existing  cross  country  ski 
trails,  wilderness  areas,  congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas  and 
designated  non-motorized  area 

o Proposed  snowmobile  trails  with  avoidance  strategies  implemented-including 
identification  of  alternative  routes 

o Signing  plan  identifying  signs  to  be  used  in  areas  of  historic  conflict  with  non- 
motorized  recreationists.  Signing  plan  would  also  be  used  to  identify  "idle  zones" 
and  hourly  travel  restrictions  near  sensitive  areas 


o Statement  of  support  and  identification  of  club  member  assigned  for 
representation  to  Industry  Reform  Committee 

o Public  awareness  plan,  including  brochures,  meeting  notices,  and  informational 
signing 

Issue  10  - Changes  in  aesthetic  values  along  trails  and  in  recreation  based  winter 

communities.  (Utter, noise, visuals) 


Proposed  Modifications 

Trail  location  strategies.  Information  would  be  required  in  the  application  providing  detailed 
design  specifications  and  an  outline  of  proposed  steps  to  minimize  impacts  on  visual  resources. 
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Specific  design  guidelines  incorporated  into  the  plans  of  operation  would  include  the 
development  and  usage  of  trails  that  utilize  vegetative  screening  as  much  as  possible  and  the 
avoidance  of  ridge  lines,  open  meadows,  and  exposed  slopes  when  possible.  Trail  routes  would 
be  designed  to  avoid  key  non-motorized  recreation  areas. 

Trash  receptacles.  Proposals  would  include  provisions  for  placement  of  trash  receptacles  at 
trail  heads  and/or  appropriate  signing,  public  awareness,  and  maintenance  responsibilities 
where  appropriate  and  in  accordance  with  management  agency  policy. 

Enforcement.  Law  enforcement  efforts  would  be  increased  to  encourage  trail  users  to  avoid 
areas  such  as  designated  ski  routes,  wilderness  areas,  designated  non-motorized  areas  and 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas.  Enforcement  efforts  would  target  stock  and 
modified  machines  that  surpass  maximum  state  sound  levels.  Voluntary  compliance  with 
stipulations  will  be  monitored  by  the  Department  with  the  option  of  discontinuing  funding  or 
trail  closures  in  repeat  non-compliance  cases. 

Public  awareness.  A public  awareness  program  directed  at  community  residents  and 
snowmobilers  would  be  implemented  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  reducing  degrading  air 
emissions.  The  program  would  emphasize  such  actions  as  1)  limiting  cold  starts  by  storing 
machines  in  warm  storage  facilities,  when  possible,  2)  spending  less  time  in  town  with  engines 
idling  before  leaving  for  trails,  3)  keeping  machines  tuned  properly,  and  4)  issuing  inversion 
warnings  to  increase  awareness  of  climatic  conditions  that  lead  to  air  quality  and  visibility 
problems.  Public  awareness  programs  would  also  be  established  to  educate  the  public  on 
proper  maintenance  of  snowmobiles  and  impacts  of  elevated  noise  levels  on  humans  and  animals. 

Industry  reform.  Grant  recipients  would  work  with  public  agencies  and  MSA  representatives  to 
encourage  industry  research  and  development  of  new  technologies  aimed  at  reducing  emissions. 

Information  requirements 

o Proposals  would  include  descriptions  of  efforts  made  to  limit  intrusions  into 
areas  that  are  highly  visible  from  surrounding  areas  (i.e.  ridge  lines,  open 
meadows  and  exposed  slopes),  including  identification  of  alternative  routes 

o Plans  identifying  specific  locations  of  trash  receptacles  and/or  "pack  it  in  - pack 
it  out"  type  signing  strategy 

o Public  awareness  plan 

o Statement  of  support  and  identification  of  club  member  assigned  for 
representation  to  Industry  and  Legislative  Reform  Committee 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  Regional  Parks  Manager  would  review  the  application  materials 
submitted  by  the  applicant  using  the  environmental  review  criteria  (Appendix  A)  as  a guide  to 
ensure  a complete  application.  Any  additional  information  requirements  would  be  requested  by 
the  Parks  Manager  at  that  time.  An  environmental  review  document  (checklist  EA,  EA  or  EIS) 
would  then  be  prepared  and  submitted  with  the  application  materials  to  the  Department  review 
committee  for  final  review  and  recommendations. 
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The  applicant  would  receive  a copy  of  the  environmental  review  criteria  with  the  application 
materials  provided  by  the  Department.  Based  on  the  program  modifications  described  above,  the 
criteria  would  provide  the  applicant  with  guidance  in  preparation  of  the  application  and  plan  of 
operations. 

OTHER  ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

The  following  alternatives  were  identified  in  the  scoping  process  and  considered  by  the 
Department  during  the  preparation  of  this  PEIS,  but  were  eliminated  from  detailed  analysis. 

Increased  funding  to  program  for  system  expansion. 

This  alternative  was  considered  but  dismissed  from  further  analysis  because  it  was 
determined  to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  this  PEIS.  Increased  funding  would  require 
legislative  approval  and  modifications  to  the  law.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
funds  would  be  changed  and  by  how  much,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to  assess  impacts 
based  on  system  expansion.  In  addition,  most  impacts  resulting  from  expanded  trail 
systems  will  be  addressed  in  this  PEIS,  as  it  considers  the  impact  of  new  or  expanded 
trails.  Consideration  of  funding  for  non-motorized  trails  programs  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  PEIS. 

Amend  laws  to  place  the  burden  of  funding  on  in-state  and  out-of-state 
snowmobilers. 

This  alternative  was  considered  and  dismissed  because  existing  laws  mandate  that  funding 
from  Montana's  Distributor  Gasoline  Tax  be  used  to  fund  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

The  level  of  funding  (five-tenths  of  one  percent)  was  established,  using  a formula  that 
calculates  the  percentage  of  gasoline  used  by  the  snowmobiling  public. 

Continue  snowmobile  program  but  provide  more  equitable  funding  for  all 
recreation  trails  in  Montana. 

This  alternative  was  considered  but  dismissed  from  further  analysis  because  it  was 
determined  to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  this  PEIS.  Reallocation  of  funds  currently 
earmarked  for  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  require  legislative  changes. 

Without  knowing  what  those  particular  changes  would  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess 
the  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the  various  funding  scenarios. 

Zero  subsidy:  Funding  should  be  allocated  to  programs  establishing  zoning 

systems  with  motorized/non-motorized  areas  designated  and  mandatory  fines 
for  violations-stepped  up  law  enforcement. 

This  alternative  was  dismissed  from  analysis  because  laws  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  motorized  and  non-motorized  areas  already  exist  as  well  as  a penalty 
structure  for  levying  fines  on  offenders.  Stepped  up  law  enforcement  is  not  considered 
as  an  alternative  in  this  PEIS  but  is  addressed  as  a mitigation  to  many  of  the  issues 
identified  by  the  public. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Chapter  four  (table  4-2)provides  a complete  discussion  of  impact  comparisons  by  discipline, 
for  each  alternative  summarized  below. 

Alternative  1 (current  program):  Under  this  alternative,  moderate  impacts  could 
occur  to  certain  aspects  of  administration,  air  quality,  roads  and  trails  on  public  lands, 
wildlife,  vegetation,  social,  and  cultural  resources. 

Alternative  2 (discontinued  program):  Under  this  alternative,  moderate  impacts 
could  occur  to  certain  aspects  of  administrative,  air  quality,  wildlife,  vegetation, 
economic,  social,  cultural,  visual,  noise,  and  recreation  resources. 

Certain  aspects  of  wildlife  (ungulate  and  grizzly)  resources  may  sustain  major  impacts 
in  the  long  term. 

Alternative  3 (modified  program):  No  resources  would  sustain  more  than  minor 
impacts  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

AGENCY'S  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Upon  comparison  of  the  impacts  under  each  alternative  and  review  of  the  findings  in  this  PEIS, 
the  Department  has  selected  Alternative  3 as  the  agency's  preferred  alternative.  Alternative  3 
best  meets  the  Department's  statutory  mission  and  responsibilities  under  23-2-601  to  654, 
M.C.A.,  and  ARM  12.6.601  to  602. 

REASONABLY  FORESEEABLE  ACTIVITIES 

Connected  Systems 

The  majority  of  trails  that  are  currently  funded  and  groomed  under  the  Grant  Program  are 
clustered  and  range  in  length  from  58  to  300  miles.  In  many  cases,  gaps  ranging  from  five  to 
thirty  miles  separate  these  trails.  The  potential  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a "system"  of 
interlinking  trails  that  would  connect  the  smaller,  more  local  trail  systems.  Existing  roadways 
and  travel  routes  could  be  the  mechanism  for  these  linkages.  The  total  number  and  miles  of 
groomed  trails  could  increase.  For  such  a "system"  of  interlinking  trails  to  be  established,  the 
Department  would  coordinate  closely  with  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  private 
entities. 

High  quality  snowmobile  trail  programs  presently  exist  in  Montana's  neighboring  states  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  These  systems  are  within  close  proximity  to  Montana  trails  with  only  short 
distances  separating  them.  Support  is  increasing  for  the  establishment  of  a link  between  the 
Montana  trail  system  and  these  neighboring  systems.  These  efforts  will  again  require 
significant  planning  between  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  private  entities. 

Training 

The  Department  will  be  initiating  a more  aggressive  program  of  snowmobile  safety  training, 
with  emphasis  on  avalanche  awareness  and  avoidance.  The  Department  will  continue  to  support 
and  promote  the  USFS  avalanche  forecast  centers  throughout  the  state.  This  includes  a 
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cooperative  effort  for  increased  avalanche  awareness  training  for  all  winter  recreationists. 
Snowmobile  safety  will  also  be  improved  through  the  development  of  a guide  to  be  used  in  more 
structured  classroom  environments. 

Signing 

In  the  past,  trail  signing  guidance  has  varied  among  federal,  state  and  local  jurisdictions.  There 
is  also  a need  for  increased  training  for  individuals  and  agencies  involved  in  signing.  A recent 
report  conducted  by  the  USFS,  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Association  of  Snowmobile 
Administrators,  reviews  existing  signing  and  signing  needs  across  the  country.  The  report, 
National  Forest  Snowmobile  Sign  Guidelines,  will  provide  a mechanism  for  signing  consistency 
in  Montana  and  elsewhere.  The  Department  and  the  Northern  Region  of  the  USFS  are  working  to 
establish  uniform  signing  throughout  the  snowmobile  trail  program.  Appropriate  trail  signing 
training  will  be  provided  at  annual  meetings  and  to  regions  and  clubs.  Signs  will  be  distributed 
to  trail  sponsors  as  needed. 

Implementation  of  an  interdiscplinary  program  of  ecosystem  interpretive  and  Watchable 
Wildlife  signs  on  snowmobile  trails  will  be  initiated.  This  program  will  not  only  inform  trail 
users  of  wildlife  species  and  their  winter  needs  and  stresses,  but  will  also  interpret  plant, 
geologic,  ecosystem,  historic  and  cultural  features.  This  signing  will  become  an  integral  part  of 
trail-head  and  trail-side  facilities. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  Department  will  work  cooperatively  with  other  agencies  to  increase  appropriate 
enforcement  activities  in  the  areas  of  registration  compliance,  DUI  and  wilderness/restricted 
area  encroachment.  The  enforcement  of  all  snowmobile  laws  will  be  a shared  responsibility 
with  the  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  of  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  the  Montana  Highway 
Patrol,  authorized  officers  of  the  department,  and  the  police  of  each  municipality.  Enforcement 
will  be  extended  to  all  of  the  designated  public  snowmobile  trails  and  areas.  The  1993  session  of 
the  Montana  Legislature  increased  the  snowmobile  registration  decal  fee  from  $2.00  to  $5.00 
per  year,  in  part  to  increase  funding  for  law  enforcement.  $2.50  from  each  registration  decal 
sold,  or  approximately  $35,000  per  year,  will  be  invested  in  law  enforcement.  In  addition  to 
the  registration  fee  increase,  if  the  Department  sees  a need  for  increased  funding  for  law 
enforcement,  options  for  consideration  could  include:  1)  increased  non-resident  permit  fee 
(temporary  decal  fee),  2)  Montana  decal  fee  for  non-residents,  3)  use  portion  of  funds 
previously  dedicated  to  grants,  and  4)  increase  penalty  fees  for  violations,  etc.. 

Accident  Monitoring 

Only  a small  percentage  of  total  accidents  on  snowmobile  trails  are  reported.  Legislation  may  be 
introduced  that  would  require  reporting  of  all  accidents  which  occur  on  snowmobile  trails 
involving  personal  injury  or  property  damage  exceeding  $750.00.  This  would  allow  the 
Department  to  analyze  accident  causes  and  utilize  that  information  in  the  design  of  safety 
training  and  analysis  of  trail  design. 

Adm  inistration 

Increased  funding  and  personnel  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  maintain  the  existing  program, 
but  also  to  make  improvements  in  the  project  review  process,  on-ground  facilities  and  law 
enforcement.  A more  comprehensive  project  review  process  will  require  increased 
administrative  funds,  which  will  decrease  funds  available  for  other  program  aspects. 
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At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  enough  funds  to  replace  one  piece  of  grooming  equipment  per 
year.  The  present  size  of  the  program  demands  the  replacement  of  two  or  three  machines  per 
year.  These  items  are  necessary  to  provide  the  safest  and  highest  quality  riding  experience  for 
snowmobilers. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  Department  anticipates  support  for  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
snowmobile  registration  decals  (see  discussions  under  Law  Enforcement-page  34).  For  each 
dollar  increase  in  the  decal  fee,  50%  would  go  to  the  trail  program  and  50%  to  law  enforcement. 

Any  increase  in  the  state  gas  tax  could  yield  additional  funds  to  the  snowmobile  program  under 
60-3-201  ( 1 )(5) , M.C.A. 
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Because  this  is  a Programmatic  EIS  rather  than  a project  or  site  specific  EIS,  the  following 
descriptions  of  the  affected  environment  will  address  conditions  in  a regional  context  rather 
than  site  specific.  The  Department  is  aware  that  Montana  is  a very  diverse  state  in  terms  of  its 
environmental,  human,  political  and  economic  characteristics.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  these  diversities  as  they  relate  to  the  impact  analyses  in  Chapter  4. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Current  administration  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  is  detailed  in  Chapter  1 under  Agency 
Responsibilities,  and  Chapter  2 under  discussions  of  Alternative  1. 


AIR  QUALITY 

Montana  has  extreme  variations  in  climate  and  topography  across  its  land  area.  Elevations 
range  from  1,800  feet  above  mean  sea  level  (m.s.l)  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  to 
12,799  feet  at  Granite  Peak  near  Yellowstone  Park.  One-half  of  the  State  land  area  is  over 
4,000  feet  above  m.s.l.  The  western  one-half  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  whereas  the  eastern 
half  is  much  like  the  Great  Plains  country.  The  Continental  Divide  traverses  the  western  half  of 
the  State  in  roughly  a north-south  line.  To  the  west  of  the  Divide,  the  rivers  and  creeks 
ultimately  drain  to  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  east  of  the  Divide,  the 
rivers  drain  to  the  east  into  the  Missouri  River,  with  a small  portion  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  state  draining  to  the  north  into  the  St.  Mary  River,  and  eventually  to  the  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Continental  Divide  significantly  affects  the  climate  of  the  State.  West  of  the  Divide,  the 
climate  might  be  described  as  modified  North  Pacific  Coast.  East  of  the  Divide  the  climate  is 
continental.  The  area  west  of  the  Divide,  as  compared  to  east  of  the  Divide,  has  generally  more 
mild  winters,  precipitation  is  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  summers  are 
cooler,  and  winds  are  lighter.  The  west  is  more  cloudy  in  all  seasons,  humidities  are  higher, 
and  the  growing  season  is  typically  shorter. 

The  predominant  wind  direction  statewide  is  westerly.  Average  wind  speeds  west  of  the  Divide 
tend  to  be  lower  than  those  east  of  the  Divide.  The  areas  just  east  of  the  Divide  often  experience 
much  stronger  winds  due  to  downslope  winds  or  "Chinooks."  Much  of  the  State  experiences 
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temperature  inversions  caused  either  by  large  anti-cyclones  (high  pressure  systems)  or  by 
nocturnal  cooling  of  the  ground  and  the  air  near  the  surface.  When  the  inversions  become 
pronounced  and  remain  over  several  days  due  to  snow  cover  and  light  wind  speeds,  the  areas  can 
experience  significant  fog  and  trapping  of  air  pollutants.  The  major  valleys  west  of  the  Divide 
and  many  valleys  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State,  east  of  the  Divide,  are  primarily 
orientated  in  a north-south  direction.  When  inversions  form  in  these  valleys,  because  of  the 
north-south  orientation,  the  valleys'  walls  act  to  block  any  winds  that  could  disturb  the 
inversions  and  disperse  air  pollutants.  Temperature  inversions  can  occur  in  Montana  during 
every  month  of  the  year;  however,  the  more  intense  and  longer  duration  inversions  occur 
during  periods  of  snow  cover  and  limited  sunlight,  i.e.  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Montana  experiences  wide  variations  in  the  amount  and  timing  of  its  annual  precipitation.  The 
variation  is  a result  of  elevation  differences,  location,  and  proximity  to  topographic  features. 
Areas  adjacent  to  mountain  ranges  are  typically  the  wettest,  unless  these  areas  are  downwind  of 
the  mountains  and  occur  within  the  rain  shadow.  Nearly  half  of  the  annual  precipitation  falls  in 
the  period  of  May  through  July.  The  driest  region  of  the  State  is  the  north-central  whereas  the 
wettest  areas  are  west  of  the  Divide.  Annual  snowfall  varies  from  300  inches  in  some 
mountainous  areas  west  of  the  Divide,  to  around  20  inches  in  some  areas  east  of  the  Divide. 
Most  snow  falls  during  the  November  to  March  period,  but  heavy  snow  falls  can  occur  as  early 
as  mid-September  or  as  late  as  May  (Cordell,  1971). 

Montana's  air  quality  is  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  a few  urban-industrial  areas.  A few 
areas  of  Montana  are  classified  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  Air  Quality  Bureau  as  nonattainment  areas  or  areas  presently  not  meeting  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  Several  of  these  have  been  designated  as  nonattainment  areas  because  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  sulfur  dioxide  nonattainment  areas  are  impacted  by 
refineries,  power  plants,  and  smelters.  The  carbon  monoxide  nonattainment  areas  are  related  to 
larger  population  areas  such  as  Missoula,  Billings,  and  Great  Falls.  For  particulate  matter,  the 
ambient  standards  are  based  on  the  amount  of  fine  particulate  suspended  in  the  air.  The  standard 
is  for  10  micron  or  smaller  particle  (PM-10).  Under  the  classification  of  the  areas  of  the 
State  regarding  the  PM-10  standard,  each  area  is  designated  as  to  the  probability  that  the 
PM-10  standard  will  be  or  is  being  exceeded.  The  classifications  are  1)  Group  I (greater  than  a 
95  percent  probability  of  exceeding  the  standards),  2)  Group  II  (20  to  95  percent  probability 
of  exceeding  the  standards),  and  3)  Group  III  (less  than  20  percent  probability  of  exceeding  the 
standards).  A number  of  towns  west  of  the  Divide  have  been  designated  as  Group  I with  most  of 
these  towns  located  in  the  west  and  northwest  portion  of  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  several 
more  towns  in  western  Montana  designated  as  Group  II,  the  remainder  of  the  state  is  designated 
as  Group  III.  The  primary  causes  for  the  Group  I or  II  designation  for  PM-10  particulates  is  due 
to  vehicle  traffic,  wood  smoke,  and  industry  (Davidson,  1991). 

In  addition  to  the  designated  nonattainment  areas,  various  areas  of  the  state  are  designated  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  air  quality  degradation  that  is  permitted.  The  designations  are  under  the 
Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  and  are  1)  Class  I (little  or  no  degradation 
allowed),  2)  Class  II  (moderate  growth  and  degradation),  and  3)  Class  III  (degradation  of  the  air 
quality  permitted  up  to  the  ambient  air  quality  standards).  Most  of  the  wilderness  areas,  some 
Indian  reservations,  and  national  parks  are  designated  as  Class  I areas.  The  remainder  of  the 
State  is  designated  as  Class  II.  There  are  presently  no  Class  III  areas  in  Montana.  The  PSD 
designation  refers  primarily  to  degradation  due  to  major  industrial  sources;  however,  the  Class 
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I designation  can  restrict  other  developments  near  these  areas  that  could  affect  the  air  quality. 

The  air  quality  conditions  of  Montana  are  subject  to  both  the  Montana  and  Federal  ambient  air 
quality  regulations.  In  many  cases  the  Montana  and  Federal  regulations  are  similar--with  the 
allowable  air  pollutant  concentrations  being  the  same.  Ambient  air  quality  standards  are  in 
effect  for  particulate  matter  (PM-10),  gaseous  pollutants  (sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  photochemical  oxidants,  lead  [gaseous  or  particulate],  and  hydrogen  sulfide), 
and  visibility.  Of  primary  concern  to  snowmobiling  are  the  ambient  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  visibility.  The  carbon  monoxide  ambient  standard  is  for  one 
hour  and  eight  hour  pollutant  concentrations.  The  nitrogen  dioxide  standards  are  for  hourly  and 
annual  concentrations.  The  Montana  visibility  standard  is  of  concern  to  snowmobiling,  as  the 
activities  generally  occur  in  remote  areas  where  visual  impacts  are  of  concern. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

The  snowmobile  trail  systems  and  areas  accessed  by  the  systems  are  predominantly  in 
mountainous  terrain.  The  mountainous  country  can  be  divided  into  high  and  low  categories.  High 
country  areas  are  characterized  by  elevations  from  7,600  feet  to  over  10,000  feet  above  mean 
sea  level  (m.s.!.),  vertical  and  extremely  steep  slopes  (over  60%),  and  snow  depths  between 
five  and  fourteen  feet.  The  western  one-third  of  Montana  is  typified  by  two  types  of  mountain 
ranges.  The  mountains  in  northwestern  Montana  extend  in  narrow  bands  oriented  in  a north 
south  configuration.  The  southwestern  mountains  are  also  oriented  primarily  in  a north-south 
direction,  with  higher  elevation  ranges  separated  by  broad,  smooth-floored  valleys  or  basins. 
In  addition  to  the  trail  systems  that  utilize  existing  roads,  trails  and  bottom  areas  associated 
with  stream  drainages,  the  high  country  avails  both  open  wet  meadow  areas  and  dry  meadow 
areas  on  ridgetops  and  mountain  passes,  for  snowmobile  use. 

Low  country  areas  are  characterized  by  elevations  from  4,500  to  7,500  feet  m.s.l.,  average 
slopes  of  30  to  40  percent,  and  snow  depths  between  two  and  six  feet.  Trails  access  dry  meadow 
areas,  ridgetops  and  mountain  passes  for  snowmobile  use. 

The  remainder  of  Montana  consists  of  rolling  prairies  dissected  by  major  waterways  and 
ephemeral  streams.  Islands  of  smaller  mountain  ranges  are  found  dispersed  throughout  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  Montana.  No  funded  trails  systems  currently  exist  in  eastern  Montana. 


SOILS 

The  mountainous  terrain,  in  which  a large  percentage  of  snowmobiling  is  conducted,  exhibits 
many  different  types  of  soils.  Mountain  slopes  and  ridges,  basins,  wet  meadows,  rolling 
uplands,  glacial  trough  walls,  flood  plains,  terraces,  alluvial  fans  and  landslide  areas  are 
examples  of  the  diverse  surface  characteristics  in  mountainous  terrain.  For  example,  close  to 
100  soil  mapping  units  describe  the  soils  in  the  Helena  National  Forest  (USFS  1992).  Soil 
mapping  units  are  the  standard  within  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey,  through  which  the 
soils  are  classified,  and  the  suitability  and  potential  for  major  land  uses  are  determined.  The 
survey  ultimately  provides  engineering  characteristics,  management  limitations  (in 
appropriate  productive  use  categories),  and  overall  limitations  and  hazards. 
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Back-country  roads  and  trails  used  by  snowmobiles  are  dominated  by  soil  mapping  units 
characterized  by  gravelly  and  cobbly  loams,  silt  loams  and  silty  clay  loams-with  five  to  six 
percent  organic  material-highly  variable  depths,  rock  outcrops,  and  slopes  in  the  20  to  40 
percent  range.  Wet  meadows  exhibit  deeper  loams  (potential  to  60  inches  over  bedrock)  and 
flat  slopes.  Some  areas  have  surface  layers  formed  in  volcanic-ash-influenced  loess  deposits. 
The  soils  characterizing  the  roads,  trails,  and  areas  used  by  snowmobiles  have  a high  erosion 
hazard  and  do  not  have  a high  potential  for  successful  revegetation  (USFS  1992).  Where  cut 
banks  exist  on  roads  and  trails,  sloughing  and  erosion  potentials  are  high.  Sediment  delivery 
efficiency  is  high  in  the  areas  where  soils  that  are  rock  outcrop  complexes  exist,  and  slopes  are 
in  excess  of  50%. 


HYDROLOGY 

The  aspects  of  hydrology  that  are  important  to  snowmobile  trail  systems  and  other  areas 
accessed  by  snowmobiles  include  1)  stream  channels  and  bottom  areas  associated  with  the 
channels,  2)  watersheds  that  provide  runoff  to  the  stream  channels  and  3)  runoff  (water,  snow 
& ice)  that  discharges  from  the  watersheds  to  the  stream  channels.  The  runoff  itself  is  not 
usually  discussed  as  a component  of  the  affected  hydrologic  environment.  However,  in  the  case 
of  snowmobiling,  the  snow  plays  an  important  part  in  the  affected  environment. 

Both  perennial  and  ephemeral  stream  systems  characterize  the  mountainous  terrain  used  by 
snowmobiles.  The  stream  channels  exhibit  wide  ranges  of  slope  and  location  configurations. 
Where  slope  gradients  of  40  to  60  percent  exist,  and  drainages  are  closely  spaced,  a high  level 
of  sediment  delivery  efficiency  exists  (USFS  1992).  This  means  that  increased  volumes  of 
sediment  delivered  into  a channel  with  high  sediment  delivery  efficiency  would  result  in  the 
sediment  being  transported  to  downstream  receiving  waters  with  little  loss.  Stream  channels 
differ  in  their  material  composition,  and  in  particular,  where  the  soils  of  flood  plains  and 
terraces  are  crossed,  sediment  delivery  efficiency  is  high. 

In  the  mountainous  terrain  used  by  snowmobiles,  the  watersheds  or  drainage  areas  that 
contribute  runoff  to  stream  channels,  vary  in  size,  slope,  and  vegetation.  The  manner  in  which 
they  deliver  snowmelt  and  rainfall  runoff  to  receiving  streams  also  varies.  Watersheds  with 
high  average  slope  gradients,  little  to  no  vegetation,  and  thin  rocky  soils,  have  little  ability  to 
hold  moisture,  thus  quickly  delivering  runoff  to  ephemeral  stream  channels.  Watersheds 
characterized  by  low-average  slope  gradients  (combined  high  slope  and  basins),  high 
percentage  of  vegetative  cover  and  deep  soils,  have  the  ability  to  regulate  the  delivery  of  runoff 
to  stream  channels,  therefore  creating  perennial  or  seasonal  flows  in  receiving  streams. 

In  mountainous  terrain  where  temperatures  of  zero  degrees  centigrade  or  less  occur, 
precipitation  occurs  as  snow.  The  accumulations  and  melt  from  this  is  of  great  economic  and 
social  significance.  Snow  presents  potential  recreational  benefits,  water  resource  management 
opportunities,  and  breathtaking  scenery-as  well  as  hazards  of  great  importance. 

Snow  hydrology,  as  a scientific  sub-discipline  of  hydrology,  provides  standardized  methods  for 
evaluating  snow  for  water  management  and  the  prevention  of  flood  catastrophe  related  to 
snowmelt  and  runoff  release.  For  the  purposes  of  assessing  snowmobiling  impacts,  the  natural 
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processes  of  snow  metamorphosis,  snowpack  and  compaction  characteristics  and  radiation 
reflectivity  are  the  most  important  aspects  of  snow  surveying  and  snow  classifications. 

Natural  snow  metamorphosis  includes  melting  and  recrystallization  to  the  point  where  the 
snowpack  is  said  to  be  ripe.  Snow  is  ripe  when  the  internal  structure  of  ice  crystals  in  air 
spaces  is  quite  uniform,  and  conditions  of  temperature,  texture  and  moisture  are  such  that 
further  melting  or  additions  of  melt  water  will  generate  runoff  (Dunne  1978,  Chow  1974). 
Compaction  characteristics  of  the  snow  determine  how  quickly  snow  ripens.  All  other  factors 
remaining  the  same,  external  compaction  can  slow  the  ripening  process.  The  reflectivity,  or 
albedo,  of  a snowpack  influences  the  melting  rate.  A low  reflectivity,  resulting  from  debris  or 
dark  colored  soil  on  the  snow,  enhances  the  absorption  of  radiation  heat  causing  a high  rate  of 
melting  (Chow  1974,  Linsley,  1968). 


WILDLIFE 

Montana's  wide  variety  of  topographic  and  climatic  conditions,  complex  soil  structures  and 
vegetation  types,  produce  a vibrant  diversity  of  wildlife  habitat  supporting  over  500  species  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  (MDA,  1991).  The  moist  western  one  third  of  Montana's  climate 
hosts  coniferous  forests,  montane  grasslands,  and  riparian  forests.  The  various  elevations  and 
exposures  of  those  habitats  are  used  seasonally  by  wildlife  for  cover  and  forage,  courtship  and 
birthing  areas,  migration  corridors  and  loafing.  The  dry  eastern  two  thirds  of  Montana  is 
dominated  by  shrublands,  mesic  grasslands  dissected  by  breaks,  badlands,  coulees,  wooded 
draws,  open  conifer  forests  and  riparian  shrub  and  forest  communities,  which  provide 
important  seasonal  habitat  wildlife  values  (MBOGS  1989). 

Montanan's  interests  in  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  are  more  than  nominal,  a fact 
underscored  by  the  number  of  hunting,  fishing,  boat  and  snowmobile  licenses  and  parks  access 
permits  purchased  each  year.  Figure  3-1  identifies  state  wildlife  management  areas  that  were 
established  to  maintain  and  enhance  habitat  and  provide  for  diverse  recreational  opportunities. 
The  majority  of  the  current  wildlife  management  areas  contain  ungulate  winter  range  and  as 
such,  are  usually  not  open  to  snowmobiles  or  other  human  use  from  the  end  of  the  general 
hunting  season  to  May  15th  of  each  year. 

Species  of  notable  interest  across  Montana  include  elk  ( Cervus  canadensis),  moose  ( Alces 
alces),  mule  deer  ( Odocoileus  hemionus),  white-tailed  deer  ( Odocoileus  virginianus),  antelope 
( Antilocapra  americana),  mountain  goat  ( Oreamnos  americanus),  bighorn  sheep  ( Ovis 
canadensis),  mountain  lion  ( Felis  concolor),  bobcat  ( Lynx  rufus),  lynx  ( lynx  canadensis), 
wolverine  ( Gulo  luscus),  black  bear  ( Ursus  americanus),  grizzly  bear  ( Ursus  horribilus)  and 
in  a few  areas,  the  gray  wolf  ( Lupus  lupus). 

In  western  Montana,  wintering  areas  for  elk,  .mule  and  white-tailed  deer  are  predominately 
found  in  intermontane  valleys  and  foothills  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (Figures  3-2  and  3-3).  As  snow  depths  increase  in  the  mountains,  mule  deer  and 
elk  usually  migrate  to  lower  elevations  (typically  5,000  feet  or  lower)  where  forage  materials 
are  more  easily  available  due  to  shallower  snow  conditions  (Carroll  et  al,  1992).  In  some  areas 
migrations  of  several  dozen  miles  may  occur.  Wintering  areas  frequently  exist  in  narrow 
horizontal-elevation  bands,  bounded  by  high  snowfall  areas  above,  and  urban  and  agricultural 
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activities  in  the  valley  bottoms  below  (MDA,  1991).  Existing  wintering  areas  are  annually 
increasing  in  importance  to  wildlife  as  alternative  land-uses  compete  for  utilization  of  the  more 
temperate,  seasonal  habitats. 

Eastern  Montana  has  less  well-defined  large-area  seasonal  wildlife  use  areas  due  to  the 
less-rugged  topography  and  generally  lower  elevations  (Carroll  et  al,  1992).  Deer,  for 
instance,  may  move  from  north  to  south-facing  slopes  on  the  same  hill  or  ridge  in  winter.  In 
eastern  Montana  winters,  thermal  cover  from  wind  chill  provided  by  both  topography  and 
vegetation  is  very  important  for  many  species,  deer  and  antelope  in  particular. 

Montana  supports  a spectrum  of  raptors  such  as  hawks,  owls,  falcons,  and  eagles,  which  are 
found  in  all  areas  of  the  state  at  least  seasonally  and  often  year-round,  as  are  dozens  of  other 
bird  species.  Many  Waterfowl  nest  in  Montana  and  typically  migrate  south  to  warmer  climates 
in  the  winter.  Some  waterfowl  stage  in  Montana  on  their  migrations  to  far  northern  climes  in 
spring,  and  again  in  fall  as  they  wing  south. 

Currently,  nine  wildlife  species  found  in  Montana  are  classified  under  the  Federal  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  as  either  endangered  or  threatened.  Endangered  species  are  those 
determined  to  be  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  their  range, 
whereas  threatened  species  are  likely  to  become  endangered  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Endangered  species  in  Montana  are  the  peregrine  falcon  ( Falco  peregrinus),  whooping  crane 
{Grus  americana),  gray  wolf,  black-footed  ferret  ( Mustela  nigripes),  bald  eagle  ( Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus),  least  tern  ( Sterna  albifrons),  and  pallid  sturgeon  ( Scaphirhynchus  albus). 
The  grizzly  bear  and  piping  plover  ( Charadrius  melodus)  are  classified  as  threatened.  Habitat 
change,  and  in  some  instances  the  loss  of  individual  animals,  could  lead  to  extinction  of  certain 
threatened  and  endangered  species  (MDA,  1991). 

Under  Montana's  Non-game  and  Endangered  Species  Act  (87-5-101,  M.C.A.),  four  species  are 
classified  as  endangered,  including  the  peregrine  falcon,  whooping  crane,  gray  wolf,  and  the 
black-footed  ferret. 

Distribution  and  general  habitat  requirements  of  the  major  game  animals  in  Montana  are  factors 
to  be  considered  when  establishing  and/or  using  snowmobile  trails.  Elk,  moose,  mule  and 
white-tailed  deer  are  the  species  most  likely  to  be  encountered  by  snowmobilers.  This  is 
largely  due  to  their  wider  distribution  and  greater  population  numbers.  It  is  commonly  noted 
that  these  ungulates  (moose  and  elk  specifically)  often  use  groomed  trails  as  convenient  travel 
corridors  between  feeding  areas.  Bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goats,  grizzly  and  black  bear  are  less 
likely  to  be  encountered. 

Elk  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  mountainous  western  one-third  of  Montana  and  in  some 
isolated  areas  in  eastern  Montana.  Because  elk  can  be  in  conflict  with  agricultural  interests, 
most  larger  populations  are  found  in  conjunction  with  large  blocks  of  public  land  (Rognrud  and 
Janson  1971).  Elk  habitats  in  Montana  are  frequently  classified  as  either  browse  or  grass 
ranges,  depending  upon  the  plant  species  available  as  winter  food.  In  general,  browse  habitats 
are  those  west  of  the  continental  divide  in  the  more  heavily  timbered  areas,  while  grass  ranges 
are  in  more  open  areas  east  of  the  divide.  Browse  plants  commonly  used  are  willow  ( Salix 
spp.),  maple  ( Acer  spp.),  serviceberry  ( Amelanchier  spp.),  chokecherry  ( Prunus  virginiana) 
and  buck  brush  ( Ceanothus.spp ).  Grasses  commonly  used  are  Idaho  fescue  ( Festuca  idahoensis), 
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rough  fescue  ( Festuca  scabrella)  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  ( Agropyron  spicatum). 

The  ubiquitous  mule  deer  is  found  throughout  Montana,  and  consequently  inhabits  quite  varied 
habitats.  In  general,  mule  deer  prefer  an  open  type  country,  i.e.  "open  forest,  brush,  and 
shrublands  found  in  conjunction  with  steep,  broken,  or  otherwise  rough  terrain"  (Boyd  et  al. 
1986).  Most  mule  deer  found  in  mountainous  western  Montana  move  seasonally  between  winter 
and  summer  range,  a characteristic  less  apparent  in  those  living  in  prairie  habitats  (Mackie 
and  Dusek  1992).  Deer  densities  are  often  much  higher  on  winter  ranges  in  the  mountainous 
areas  than  on  the  less  restricted  summer  ranges.  Although  food  habits  will  vary  somewhat  from 
prairie  to  mountain  habitats,  browse  plants  (shrubs)  available  above  the  snow  surface  will 
provide  a large  part  of  the  winter  diets  in  both  cases. 

White-tailed  deer  are  widely  distributed  in  Montana,  with  at  least  a few  being  found  in  every 
county  in  the  state.  However,  white-tails  are  often  more  restricted  in  preferred  habitat 
availability  than  mule  deer,  especially  east  of  the  continental  divide.  There  are  some  notable 
exceptions  (Bear  Paw,  Judith,  Snowy  Mountains  and  Long  Pines),  but  white-tails  are  found 
primarily  in  association  with  deciduous  vegetation  along  drainages.  West  of  the  divide, 
white-tails  are  usually  associated  with  closed  canopy  Douglas  fir/ponderosa  pine  forests  (Allen 
1971).  Browse  plants  are  important  food  items  in  both  areas,  although  forbs  become  important 
in  the  summer,  particularly  for  deer  east  of  the  divide.  Alfalfa  and  grain  are  used  when 
available. 

Moose  are  located  in  Montana  primarily  in  the  northwest  and  southwest  counties  (Stevens 
1971).  Moose  regularly  emigrate  from  areas  of  high  population  density  and  consequently  often 
show  up  in  areas  not  commonly  considered  moose  habitat.  Often  living  in  association  with 
willow  and  aquatic  habitats,  moose  show  considerable  adaptability  in  habitat  acceptance.  They 
may  be  found  in  spruce/fir  community  types  and  deciduous  forests  where  browse  plants 
common  to  each  of  the  areas  may  be  utilized  for  food.  Moose  populations  in  the  winter  tend  to  be 
more  concentrated  as  limited  habitat  provides  fewer  areas  for  dispersal  upon  exposure  to  human 
activity. 

Bighorn  sheep,  though  once  abundant  throughout  Montana,  were  reduced  to  a few  remnant 
populations  by  the  early  1940's.  A program  of  transplanting  has  increased  the  numbers,  and 
healthy  populations  are  widely  distributed  throughout  previously  historic  habitat  in  western 
Montana.  Bighorns  are  very  susceptible  to  lungworm  and  associated  health  problems.  Mountain 
goats  choice  of  preferred  winter  habitat  makes  chances  of  direct  human  contact  less  likely. 

Black  bears  are  distributed  from  western  Montana  to  the  foothills  east  of  the  continental  divide. 
They  are  present  in  some  of  the  isolated  mountain  ranges  east  of  the  divide  (Weckwerth 
1971  A).  Although  they  may  inhabit  spruce/fir  habitats  throughout  the  year,  they  will  move 
seasonally  into  other  habitats  to  follow  food  abundance,  at  times  even  encroaching  on  populated 
areas.  Black  bears  den  up  from  approximately  late  October  to  early  May. 

Grizzly  bears  are  most  frequently  found  in  remote  forested  areas  of  Montana  including  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  Flathead  and  Kootenai  National  Forests,  the  Mission,  Absarokee 
and  Cabinet  Mountains,  and  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area  (Weckwerth  1971B).  Grizzlies 
will  occupy  a variety  of  mountain  habitats  from  open  rock  slides  and  mountain  meadows  to  heavy 
timber. 
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VEGETATION 

The  major  characteristics  of  vegetation  which  must  be  considered  in  assessing  potential 
environmental  impacts  are  its  distribution,  production,  diversity,  and  response  to  stress.  The 
historical  and  existing  environment  of  Montana  controls  each  of  these  characteristics  in  a 
variety  of  important  ways.  This  environmental  control  and  interactions  with  it  may  be 
described  as  the  ecology  of  Montana.  Vegetation  is  a product  of  the  interaction  of  parent  material, 
organisms,  relief,  climate,  and  time  (Odum  1960),  which  collectively  may  be  considered  as  the 
environment.  Any  change  in  one  of  these  factors  necessarily  results  in  vegetational  change. 

Distribution  of  vegetation  in  Montana  is  primarily  a consequence  of  soils  and  climate  (Ross  and 
Hunter,  1976).  The  mosaic  of  parent  materials  and  soils  throughout  Montana  strongly 
influences  the  gross  distribution  of  plant  life  forms  and  species.  Climate  may  be  less  dramatic 
in  its  effects,  but  it  nevertheless  determines  not  only  the  gross  distribution  of  plant  species, 
but  also  the  kind  and  numbers  of  genetic  variants.  Vegetation  patterns  can  also  be  affected  by 
other  factors,  including  historical  use  by  herbivores,  fire,  local  topography,  human 
disturbance,  and  introduction  of  alien  plant  and  animal  species.  Due  to  complex  factor 
interactions,  straight-forward  cause  and  effect  relationships  are  seldom  found  in  nature.  Plants 
reflect  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  environment  they  occupy,  and  their  presence  or 
absence  is  a useful  diagnostic  tool  in  ecological  assessments. 

Vegetative  production  expresses  the  growing  conditions  provided  by  a particular  environment. 
The  average  amount  of  plant  biomass  produced  on  an  annual  basis  by  a plant  community,  plant 
population,  or  individual  plant,  integrates  and  expresses  the  moisture,  light,  heat,  and  soil 
conditions  which  exist  at  a site.  The  diversity  of  vegetation  usually  reflects  the  complexity  of 
the  environment  and  the  kinds  and  number  of  niches  which  have  been  successfully  occupied  by 
plants  and  animals.  These  relationships  are  often  of  an  interdependent  nature. 

Elevation,  slope,  and  aspect  play  a major  role  in  vegetational  composition  and  distribution,  as 
does  parent  material  and  local  and  regional  climate.  Resultant  plant  communities  can  be 
identified  by  dominant  life  forms,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  or  perennial  grasses.  A number  of 
classification  schemes  group  similar  vegetation  into  habitat  types  or  other  characteristic  units 
(Bailey,  1982;  Pfister,  1977).  Such  vegetation  maps  for  Montana  have  been  published  (Ross 
and  Hunter,  1976). 

Representative  vegetation  of  the  mountains  and  foothills  impacted  by  snowmobiles  includes 
coniferous  forest  and  shrub  species,  such  as  spruce,  firs,  pines,  junipers,  and  sagebrushes. 
Many  additional  species  of  grasses,  forbs,  shrubs,  and  grasslike  plants  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
vegetation  complex.  In  the  grasslands  of  Montana,  perennial  grasses,  forbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 
comprise  the  complex  plant  communities  which  have  evolved  under  the  constant  influence  of 
drought  and  fire.  Each  distinctive  environment  in  Montana  has  its  own  complement  of  plant  and 
animal  species,  making  its  response  to  any  disturbance  or  impact  relatively  unique. 

The  vegetation  of  Montana  is  strongly  affected  by  the  network  of  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
which  covers  the  State.  In  central  and  eastern  Montana,  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Milk, 
Musselshell,  and  Big  Horn  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  drain  to  the  east  and  south,  eventually 
reaching  the  Mississippi  River.  In  western  Montana,  the  Clark  Fork,  Bitterroot,  and  Kootenai 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries  drain  westward  to  the  Columbia  River.  These  rivers  and  streams 
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provide  definitive  riparian  habitats  for  plants  and  animals  alike.  They  are  typically  highly 
productive  and  diverse,  with  water  tables  at  or  near  the  surface  in  areas  adjacent  to  surface 
water.  While  relatively  small  in  area,  the  riparian  environments  of  Montana  are  especially 
important  in  their  ecological  and  social  roles. 

Mountainous  regions  of  Montana  contain  unique  zones  of  alpine  and  subalpine  vegetation  and 
habitat.  These  special  environments,  because  of  their  elevation  and  insolation  characteristics, 
as  well  as  their  geology,  are  particularly  stressful  for  all  organisms.  Only  the  hardiest  or 
specially  adapted  species  persist  in  alpine  and  subalpine  zones.  These  limiting  growing 
conditions  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fragility  of  alpine  ecosystems  and  their  sensitivity  to 
disturbance.  Montana  contains  a portion  of  one  of  the  largest  of  such  environments  in  the  world, 
the  Beartooth  Plateau. 

SOCIOECONOMIC 

Economic  Conditions 

Since  1970  the  economy  of  Montana  has  fluctuated  from  steady  growth  in  the  1970s,  through  a 
recession  in  the  early  1980s,  followed  by  minor  declines  and  recoveries  through  1991.  The 
economy  has  never  returned  to  the  growth  years  of  the  1970s;  however,  recently,  the  economy 
has  been  strengthened  by  new  construction  associated  with  highway  rebuilding  and  housing 
construction  afforded  by  lower  interest  rates  and  some  in-migration. 

Total  employment  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  2 percent  from  1970  through  1990  with  most 
new  jobs  occurring  in  nonbasic  industries  (Figure  3-3).  Specifically,  of  the  net  increase  of 
131,500  jobs  created  in  Montana  since  1970,  62,000  were  in  the  services  sector  and  28,000 
were  in  the  retail  trade  sector  (Figure  3-4).  Tourism  is  an  important  part  of  these  two 
industrial  sectors  and  annually  contributes  about  13  percent  of  the  total  services  and  retail 
sector  jobs  in  Montana  (University  of  Montana,  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research, 
1988). 

Baseline  population  and  economic  projections  for  Montana  were  developed  by  National  Planning 
Association  Data  Services  Inc.  (NPA)  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Employment  in  Montana  is  projected  to  increase  by  88,000  jobs  by  2010,  which  is  a somewhat 
smaller  growth  rate  than  experienced  between  1970  and  1990.  All  of  the  growth  is  expected  to 
come  from  nonbasic  industries.  Retail  trade  and  services  sector  growth  are  projected  to  about 
equal  their  1970-90  growth  rates. 

Since  1970,  household  personal  income  in  Montana  has  declined  when  compared  to  the  United 
States  (Figure  3-5).  In  1990  household  income  in  Montana  was  $29,149  (1987  dollars),  or 
approximately  79  percent  of  the  United  States  average  of  $37,080.  This  difference  is 
projected  to  continue  worsening  through  2010,  when  state  per  capita  income  is  expected  to 
equal  $34,962,  or  76  percent  of  the  projected  United  States  average  of  $45,452. 
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Figure  3-4 

Montana  Employment  1970-2010 
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Figure  3-5 

Montana  Employment  Composition 
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Sources  of  total  personal  income  in  Montana  have  changed  markedly  over  the  past  20  years.  In 
1970,  earnings  generated  3 of  every  4 dollars  of  income,  while  dividends  and  transfer 
payments,  primarily  government  payments  to  individuals  in  the  form  of  retirement,  disability, 
and  medical  payments,  comprised  about  25  per  cent  of  total  income  (Figure  3-6).  By  1990  the 
importance  of  earnings,  as  a portion  of  total  income,  had  declined  to  60  percent,  while  dividends 
and  government  payments  each  contributed  approximately  20  percent.  Even  though  employment 
increased  by  46  percent  over  the  20-year  period,  earnings  did  not  enjoy  the  same  growth, 
since  most  of  the  employment  increase  was  in  non-basic  industries,  which  typically  pay  less 
than  basic  jobs. 


Figure  3-6 
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Figure  3-7 
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Fiscal  conditions  of  state  and  local  governments  in  Montana  have  fared  about  the  same  as  the 
general  economy.  While  general  state  tax  revenues  increased  substantially  between  1980  and 
1990,  the  demand  for  additional  services  pushed  expenditures  from  $1.0  billion  to  $2.0 
billion.  At  the  present  time,  the  state  is  facing  a serious  shortage  of  general  fund  revenues  and 
will  need  to  trim  expenditures  or  expand  tfie  tax  base  to  keep  the  fund  in  balance.  Over  the 
1980-90  period,  general  fund  revenues  for  local  governments  increased  from  $492  million  to 
$900  million,  or  about  83  percent.  This  increase  was  about  the  same  as  inflation. 

Traditionally,  Montana  has  spent  a majority  of  their  state  and  local  revenues  on  education. 
Nearly  1 in  every  3 tax  dollars  collected  in  the  state  is  spent  on  education.  Social  services  and 
transportation  received  the  next  largest  share  of  the  tax  dollar,  requiring  about  one-fourth  of 
all  tax  revenue.  In  1990,  Montana's  per  capita  expenditures  for  state  and  local  government 
functions  was  $3,655,  which  was  somewhat  higher  than  Idaho  and  South  Dakota,  but  was  less 
than  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  the  U.  S.  average  (University  of  Montana,  Montana  Business 
Quarterly,  Autumn  1992). 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  contributes  to  both  the  economic  and  fiscal  health  of  state  and 
local  governments  in  Montana.  In  the  summertime,  tourists  flock  to  the  two  national  parks, 
blue  ribbon  trout  streams,  and  other  natural  amenities  that  cannot  be  found  in  other  states.  In 
the  wintertime,  the  principal  attractions  are  the  dozen  or  so  ski  slopes  and  an  abundance  of 
snowmobile  trails  and  systems  available  in  Western  Montana.  In  1990  highway  travel  to 
Montana  increased  by  approximately  4 percent  while  visits  to  Montana's  national  parks  reached 
all-time  highs.  Yellowstone  Park  recorded  nearly  3 million  visits  in  1990  while  Glacier  Park 
had  more  than  2 million  visitors  (University  of  Montana,  Montana  Business  Quarterly,  Spring 
1990).  Nonresident  spending  in  Montana  reached  $760  million  in  1990,  an  increase  of  16 
percent  over  1989  levels. 

The  average  daily  expenditure  for  highway  travelers  in  Montana  was  about  $80  per  day  during 
the  wintertime,  with  a majority  of  this  amount  being  spent  on  retail  sales,  lodging,  and  food. 
About  $12  of  the  total  daily  expenditure  was  spent  on  gasoline.  The  average  group  size  of  the 
winter  travelers  in  Montana  was  2.8  persons  and  the  average  time  spent  in  the  state  was  2.9 
nights.  Of  the  $760  million  spent  by  nonresident  travellers  in  1989,  about  $85  million  or  17 
percent  was  spent  during  the  winter  months.  The  estimated  wintertime  payroll  to  accommodate 
the  winter  travellers  was  $52  million,  creating  approximately  3,200  jobs  (University  of 
Montana,  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  1990). 

Snowmobiling  is  an  integral  part  of  winter  recreation  in  Montana.  In  1988,  The  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  Montana,  conducted  a survey  among  resident  and 
nonresident  snowmobilers  to  determine  the  impacts  of  snowmobiling  on  the  economy.  According 
to  the  study,  an  estimated  20,000  nonresident  snowmobilers  travelled  to  Montana  during  1988, 
with  an  average  stay  of  5.4  days.  Nonresident  snowmobilers  spent  about  $15.3  million  in 
Montana  during  the  1987-88  season.  The  spending  of  out-of-state  snowmobilers  generated 
labor  income  of  about  $3.8  million  which  created  approximately  350  jobs.  Nearly  95  percent 
of  all  nonresident  expenditures  and  jobs  created  by  these  expenditures  occurred  in  Region  3, 
which  includes  West  Yellowstone,  Cooke  City,  Bozeman,  and  Butte.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
activity  from  nonresident  snowmobilers  occurred  in  West  Yellowstone. 
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The  Snowmobile  Program  benefits  state  and  local  economies  directly  and  indirectly.  Direct 
benefits  include  local  expenditures  by  the  program  to  assist  in  grooming  trails,  maintaining 
facilities,  and  for  local  purchases.  Indirect  benefits  are  realized  from  the  promotion  of 
snowmobiling  through  groomed  trails,  law  enforcement,  signing  programs,  and  other  activities 
that  promote  positive  snowmobiling.  All  of  these  activities  increase  snowmobile  usage  and 
consequently  expenditures  and  tax  revenues.  DFWP  estimates  that  25  direct  employment 
opportunities  are  made  available  to  local  areas  through  the  trail  grooming  program. 

Funding  for  the  Snowmobile  Program  comes  from  a one-half  of  one  percent  tax  on  all  gasoline 
sold  in  Montana  for  highway  purposes.  The  number  of  gallons  of  gas  sold  in  Montana  decreased 
from  475  million  gallons  in  1980  to  440  million  gallons  in  1985  and  has  remained  at  about 
that  level  through  1991.  The  decrease  in  gasoline  sold  was  primarily  due  to  automobile 
economy.  Future  levels  of  gasoline  sold  in  Montana  are  expected  to  stay  at  about  the  450  million 
gallon  level  through  the  year  2000.  Revenues  to  the  snowmobile  account  have  increased  over 
the  years  because  of  tax  increases  imposed  by  the  Montana  legislature.  In  1980  the  state  tax  on 
gasoline  was  $.09  per  gallon.  This  was  increased  to  $.15  per  gallon  in  1984  and  $.20  per 
gallon  in  1988.  Both  of  these  tax  increases  also  increased  revenue  to  the  Snowmobile  Program 
by  corresponding  proportions. 

Demographic  Conditions 

Between  1950  and  1990,  the  population  of  Montana  grew  sporadically,  expanding  with 
economic  growth  in  the  1950s  and  1970s  and  stabilizing  with  economic  downturns  in  the 
1960s  and  1980s  (Figure  3-7).  The  overall  growth  rate  from  1970  to  1990  was  15.1 
percent,  with  over  95  percent  of  this  growth  occurring  in  the  1970s.  Following  the  national 
recession  in  1982  and  subsequent  declines  in  energy  exploration  and  wood  products 
manufacturing,  Montana  experienced  a net  out-migration  of  its  population  in  every  year  from 
1984  through  1990. 

From  1990  to  2010,  the  population  of  Montana  is  expected  to  grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  it 
did  from  1950  through  1990.  By  2010,  NPA  projects  the  population  of  Montana  to  total 
913,730,  approximately  14  percent  more  than  the  1990  census.  The  makeup  of  the  population 
should  be  significantly  different,  however,  with  a smaller  percentage  of  young  people  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  people  in  the  retirement  age  bracket. 

Resident  snowmobiler  demographics  differ  from  the  general  population  in  several  respects. 
Resident  snowmobilers  tend  to  be  slightly  older,  have  fewer  college  degrees,  and  earn  slightly 
more  income  than  the  average  Montanan  (University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  1988).  Nonresident  snowmobilers  tend  to  have  more  education  and  earn 
more  income  than  their  Montana  counterparts.  The  largest  number  of  nonresident 
snowmobilers  came  from  the  nearby  states  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Nonresident 
snowmobilers  who  came  from  more  distant  areas  were  mostly  from  Michigan,  California,  and 
Minnesota. 
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Figure  3-8 

Montana  Population  1950-2010 


Source:  NPA  Data  Services,  Inc. 


Social  Conditions 

Leading  indicators  of  social  well-being  of  Montanans  present  an  overall  improvement  since 
1970  (Table  3-1).  On  the  positive  side,  the  number  of  Montanans  receiving  at  least  a high 
school  education  increased  by  33  percent  between  1970  and  1990.  The  unemployment  rate  fell 
from  8.3  percent  in  1980  to  7.0  percent  by  1990.  The  divorce  rate  for  Montana,  declined 
between  1980  and  1990,  after  increasing  substantially  between  1970  and  1980.  In  addition, 
the  crime  rate,  which  had  increased  dramatically  between  1970  and  1980,  fell  by  11  percent 
between  1980  and  1990.  The  percent  of  housing  lacking  complete  plumbing  facilities  declined 
in  each  decade,  from  3.5  percent  in  1970  to  0.8  percent  in  1990. 

Other  indicators  of  social  well-being  are  less  positive.  The  percent  of  families  below  poverty 
level  remained  about  equal  between  1970  and  1980,  but  increased  by  one-third  by  1990.  The 
median  family  income,  in  terms  of  1990  dollars,  has  declined  from  $30,046  in  1980  to 
$28,044  in  1990  - a level  that  is  less  than  the  1970  median  family  income.  Net  migration 
also  turned  negative  in  the  1980-90  decade  after  a small  net  in-  migration  from  1970  to 
1980.  Most  of  the  people  out-migrating  from  the  state  were  young  high  school  and  college 
graduates  seeking  employment  opportunities  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  state. 
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Table  3-1 

Indicators  of  Social  Well-being  in  Montana 
1970,  1980,  and  1990 


Indicator 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Education  (percent  completing  12  or  more 
years  of  school: 

61 .2% 

75.4% 

81 .0% 

Percent  of  families  below  poverty  level: 

10.4% 

9.1% 

12.0% 

Percent  of  housing  lacking  complete  plumbing  facilities: 

3.5% 

1 .8% 

0.8% 

Median  family  income  (1990  dollars): 

$28,454 

$30,046 

$28,044 

Per  capita  personal  income  as  a percent  of 
national  average: 

95.0% 

87.8% 

82.0% 

Unemployment  rate: 

6.0% 

8.3% 

7.0% 

Crime  rate  (major  crimes  per  1,000 
population): 

2.89 

4.68 

4.17 

Divorce  rate  (marital  separations  per  1,000 
population): 

4.4 

6.3 

5.1 

Estimated  net  migration  during  previous  10  years: 

-58,000 

+20,000 

-65,000 

Source: 


(1)  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1970,  1980,  and  1990. 

(2)  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control,  Annual  Report,  1980  and  1990. 

(3)  Montana  Department  of  Health  & Environmental  Sciences,  Vital  Statistics  - 
Annual  Report,  1970,  1980,  and  1990. 


The  social  well-being  of  Montanans  includes  subjective  information  as  well  as  reportable 
statistics.  How  people  interact  with  each  other  and  their  environment,  including  recreation,  is 
an  important  part  of  the  social  well-being  of  all  communities.  Sociologists,  physicians,  and 
philosophers  alike  suggest  linkages  between  lifestyles  lacking  in  healthful  recreational 
activities  and  such  manifestations  as  greater  risk  of  heart  attack,  lessened  self-confidence,  and 
lower  productivity  on  the  job  (Opinion  Research  Corporation,  1977). 

Most  Montana  residents  place  a high  value  on  the  natural  environment  and  the  amenities  that  it 
provides  in  terms  of  outdoor  recreation.  In  past  years,  many  Montanan's  outdoor  recreation 
ended  with  the  first  snowfall.  Winter  was  a barrier,  characterized  by  lessened  mobility, 
reduced  social  interaction,  and  a marked  decrease  in  out-of-doors  activities  (International 
Snowmobile  Industry  Association,  1988).  Today,  snowmobiling  has  extended  the  outdoor 
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recreation  season  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  winter  activities  in  Montana.  Over 
15,000  Montanans  own  snowmobiles,  and  in  some  areas  of  Montana  snowmobiling  is  as 
important  as  automobile  travel.  Many  snowmobiles  are  used  across  Montana  for  research, 
business  and  government  purposes,  search  and  rescue,  and  for  providing  shuttle  service  to 
areas  inaccessible  by  automobile. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Nearly  all  of  the  affected  environment  which  is  the  subject  of  this  programmatic  EIS,  occurs  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Montana.  There  are  a number  of  existing  documents  which  detail  the 
nature  of  prehistoric,  historic,  and  traditional  cultural  resource  sites  in  such  environments. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  prepared  cultural  resource  overviews  for  a number  of  the 
National  Forests  in  Montana.  These  reports  are  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  cultural 
resources  which  occur  on  Forest  Service  property.  They  include  Overview:  Ecological  and 
Cultural  Prehistory  of  the  Helena  and  Deerlodge  National  Forests,  Montana  (Knight  1989),  The 
Prehistory  of  the  Lolo  and  Bitterroot  National  Forests:  an  Overview  (McLeod  and  Melton 
1986),  Cultural  Resource  Overview,  Bitterroot  National  Forest  (Caywood  and  Light  1984), 
Historical  Overview  of  the  Helena  and  Deerlodge  National  Forests  (Beck  1989),  and  The 
Prehistory  of  the  Custer  National  Forest:  An  Overview  (Beckes  and  Keyser  1983).  The  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  also  prepared  cultural 
overviews  of  all  three  of  its  Montana  districts  which  include  some  mountainous  environments. 
Those  reports  are:  Prehistoric  Cultural  Resource  Overview  of  Southeast  Montana  (Deaver  and 
Deaver  1988),  An  Overview  of  the  Archaeology  and  Prehistory  of  the  Lewistown  BLM  District, 
Montana  (Ruebelmann  1983),  An  Archaeological  Overview  of  Butte  District  Prehistory 
(Deaver  and  Deaver  1986). 

Cultural  resources  include  prehistoric,  historic,  and  traditional  or  sacred  sites.  Prehistoric 
sites  are  defined  as  those  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  or  occupied  before  written  records 
were  kept  of  an  area.  In  Montana,  the  boundary  between  history  and  prehistory  is  generally 
accepted  as  1805  when  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  passed  through  the  state.  Although 
whites  probably  visited  the  state  even  earlier,  good  documentation  of  those  visits  is  lacking. 
Protohistoric  sites  are  those  which  are  known  to  have  been  occupied  after  North  America  and  the 
New  World  were  visited  by  Europeans  (ca.  A.D.  1492)  but  which  were  occupied  by  native 
peoples  largely  unaffected  by  European  settlement.  Sites  older  than  50  years  can  qualify  as 
historic  sites  and  in  special  circumstances  sites  younger  than  50  years  can  qualify.  Prehistoric 
sites  in  Montana  include  those  which  date  earlier  than  A.D.  1805.  There  is  some  overlap 
between  the  protohistoric  and  prehistoric  periods  but  generally  sites  over  approximately  200 
years  old  are  considered  prehistoric.  Traditional  or  sacred  Native  American  sites  are  localities 
known,  through  historic  records  and  oral  traditions,  to  have  been  used  or  are  currently  being 
used  for  purposes  of  worship  (prayer,  fasting,  vision-questing,  etc.),  commemoration  (battle 
sites,  places  where  important  persons  lived  and/or  died,  and  so  on).  Special  purpose  Native 
American  traditional  sites  can  include  plant  collecting  localities,  pipestone  collecting  localities 
and  other  similar  areas. 

There  are  a variety  of  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  which  occur  throughout  Montana, 
including  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  state.  They  range  in  age  from  several  hundred  years 
old  to  about  11,500  years  old.  These  sites  include  lithic  scatters,  the  most  common  of  all 
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archaeological  sites,  which  are  generally  restricted  to  either  on  or  near  the  ground  surface. 
Lithic  scatters  contain  flakes  and  artifacts  made  of  the  stone  with  which  prehistoric  peoples 
were  making  tools  and  weapons.  Lithic  scatters  are  common  in  forested  areas. 

Stone  circle  or  tipi  ring  sites,  although  much  more  common  on  the  plains  of  eastern  Montana  are 
known  to  occur  in  mountainous  areas,  particularly  in  valleys  and  on  flat  benches  and  other 
landforms.  These  localities  are  campsites  where  prehistoric,  protohistoric  and  historic  Native 
Americans  erected  tipis  and  placed  stones  around  the  tipi  base  to  hold  the  lodge  cover  in  place. 
They  are  generally  quite  visible  on  the  surface,  but  a few  buried  tipi  ring  sites  are  known. 

Buried  or  stratified  campsites  also  occur  in  forested  regions  of  Montana.  These  campsites  are 
usually  not  visible  on  the  ground  surface  but  have  been  buried  by  natural  deposition  of  soil. 
Artifactual  materials  can  be  found  eroding  from  stream  banks,  in  rodent  mounds,  in  road  ruts, 
and  in  other  erosional  exposures.  Sometimes  there  is  no  indication  whatsoever  on  the  ground 
surface  that  a prehistoric  campsite  lies  buried  below.  Buried  campsites  may  include  features 
such  as  campfires  and  roasting  pits. 

Pit  house  village  sites  are  a unique  manifestation  where  Indians  of  the  northwestern  and  Great 
Basin  areas  of  the  United  States  built  semi-permanent  dwellings.  Although  no  such  sites  have 
yet  been  found  in  Montana  they  are  quite  common  in  Idaho  and  could  occur  in  the  mountains  of 
extreme  western  Montana.  Known  pit  house  localities  include  both  buried  and  surface  sites. 

Wickiups  and  timbered  lodges  are  sites  which  functioned  as  dwellings  for  aboriginal  people. 
Wickiups  are  conical  structures  fashioned  from  dead  trees  and  limbs.  The  trunks  and  limbs  are 
generally  laid  around  the  trunk  of  a living  tree  which  functioned  as  a center  pole.  Wickiups 
have  been  identified  in  a variety  of  locations  in  western  Montana— including  the  area  of 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Jefferson  River,  along  with  its  upper  tributaries  area.  Timbered 
lodges  are  often  free-standing  structures  formed  from  a variety  of  deadfall.  They  take  various 
forms  but  are  generally  circular.  They  are  most  common  in  forested  portions  of  eastern  and 
southcentral  Montana. 

Rockshelters  or  caves  are  common  in  mountainous  areas  of  Montana.  These  natural  features 
were  sometimes  used  for  habitation  and  occasionally  for  special  functions  such  as  burials  and 
depicting  art.  The  features  themselves  are  often  quite  visible.  Artifacts  in  them  may  or  may  not 
be  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  raw  material  from  which  prehistoric  peoples  fashioned  stone  tools  was  one  of  the  most 
important  natural  resources  for  those  people.  In  western  Montana,  a majority  of  large-scale, 
long  term,  stone  quarries  occur  where  mountain-building  processes  have  exposed  a variety  of 
bedrock  formations.  These  sites  are  particularly  abundant  in  areas  of  volcanic  and  limestone 
formations.  They  are  often  highly  visible  on  the  surface  and  present  features  such  as  extraction 
pits.  Lithic  artifacts  generally  cover  the  ground  in  such  localities.  Prehistoric  stone 
procurement  sites  are  not  restricted  to  bedrock  sources  but  include  secondary  sources  such  as 
glacial  and  river  gravels. 

Rock  art  sites  include  pictographs  (paintings  on  rock  faces  or  outcrops)  and  petroglyphs 
(motifs  or  figures  etched  or  carved  into  rock  faces  or  outcrops).  Petroglyphs  seem  to  be  more 
common  in  eastern  Montana  where  soft  rock  formations  such  as  sandstone  are  more  prominent- 
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lending  themselves  more  to  etching.  Pictographs  are  more  numerous  in  western  Montana  where 
more  resistant  rock  formations  lend  themselves  to  painting.  These  sites  can  be  associated  with 
other  site  types  such  as  rock  shelters  and  campsites  as  well  as  specialized  sites  such  as  burials. 
Many  contemporary  Native  Americans  consider  all  rock  art  sites  to  be  of  sacred  significance. 

Scarred  trees  are  a site  type  which  seem  to  be  nearly  unique  to  western  Montana,  although  a few 
instances  are  known  from  eastern  Montana.  These  scars  are  thought  to  relate  to  harvest  of  the 
sugar  rich  inner  bark,  or  cambium,  of  some  tree  species  which  was  used  as  a diet  supplement 
by  aboriginal  peoples.  The  predominance  of  scarred  tree  sites  occur  in  old  growth  Ponderosa 
pine,  but  such  features  have  also  been  observed  on  cottonwood,  lodgepole  pine  and  western  larch. 
These  scars  are  generally  quite  evident,  although  they  could  easily  be  confused  with  timber 
blazing,  ax  scarring,  or  natural  stripping  by  animal  species.  Some  prehistoric  and  historic 
cambium  peeling  sites  have  associated  campsites  with  artifactual  content.  Those  artifacts  may 
or  may  not  be  evident  on  the  surface. 

A number  of  historic  Native  American  and  white  trails  are  known  from  western  Montana. 
Historic  trails  can  often  be  documented  in  early  historic  literature  of  an  area.  Some  historic 
Native  American  trails  are  thought  to  have  a pattern  of  use  that  pushes  back  into  prehistory. 
Although  many  historic  trails  have  fallen  into  disuse,  evidence  of  them  sometimes  remains. 
Trails  can  be  identified  by  cleared  paths,  sometimes  with  obvious  depressions  and  cut  trees. 
Historically,  some  peoples  marked  trails  with  blazed  trees  and  stone  piles.  In  other  instances,  a 
trail  may  be  known  from  historic  documents,  but  physical  evidence  may  be  lacking. 

Rockpiles,  cairns,  medicine  wheels,  effigies,  vision  quest  structures  and  other  alignments  are 
sites  constructed  of  stones.  These  sites  are  thought  to  have  served  a variety  of  purposes.  Cairns 
and  rockpiles  sometimes  mark  trails.  Some  larger  cairns  have  been  the  location  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  burials.  Alignments  of  smaller  rockpiles  are  known  to  be  associated  with 
communal  game  kills  such  as  bison  jumps.  The  function  of  many  cairn  and  rockpile  sites 
remains  unknown.  Medicine  wheels  take  a variety  of  forms.  They  generally  include  a large 
central  cairn,  with  varying  numbers  of  stone  or  rockpile  lines  radiating  from  them.  Medicine 
wheels  are  believed  to  have  been  of  ceremonial  and  religious  significance  to  prehistoric  and 
historic  aboriginals.  Effigies  are  motifs  which  are  formed  by  stones  or  piles  of  stones.  They 
occur  in  a variety  of  forms  including  anthropomorphic  and  animalistic  figures.  These  sites  are 
often  of  sacred  significance  to  contemporary  Native  Americans  and  are  believed  to  be  ceremonial 
or  commemorative  in  nature.  Vision  quest  sites  are  usually  identified  by  the  presence  of 
U-shaped  or  piled  rock  structures  which  open  to  the  east.  There  are  prehistoric,  historic,  and 
contemporary  vision  quest  sites,  all  having  extreme,  religious  significance  to  Native  Americans. 
All  of  these  rock-constructed  site  types  are  generally  evident  on  the  surface,  although  their 
configuration  is  not  always  obvious.  Two  very  obvious  sites  of  this  type  are  found  in 
mountainous  regions  of  the  west.  The  Big  Horn  Medicine  Wheel  occurs  on  top  of  a mountain  in 
the  Big  Horn  mountains  of  northern  Wyoming.  The  Madison  effigy  is  an  anthropomorphic  "Napi" 
figure  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madison  River  near  Three  Forks,  Montana.  Many  drive  lines  and 
linear  stone  alignments  exist  in  the  large,  intermountain  river  valleys  of  western  Montana. 

Aboriginal  burials  are  a special  site  type  with  extreme  importance  to  Native  Americans. 
Although  they  are  not  common  in  Montana,  they  are  known  to  exist.  They  include  subsurface 
interments,  cairn  or  rockpile  interments,  talus  slope  interments,  and  surface  burials. 
Historically  Plains  Indians  often  disposed  of  bodies  on  the  surface  in  constructed  scaffolds, 
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trees,  and  ceremonial  shelters  or  tipis.  Little  or  no  evidence  remains  of  surface  burials. 
Interment  burials  are  often  unnoticed  until  a cairn  is  disturbed,  or  until  subsurface  excavation 
exposes  human  remains  and  burial  goods. 

Historic,  non-aboriginal  sites  come  in  a wide  variety  of  forms.  Probably  the  best  known 
historic  site  type  of  Montana  are  its  ghost  towns.  Other  site  types  include  foundations, 
foundation  pits,  houses  and  other  structures  associated  with  farming,  ranching,  mining,  and  fur 
trading.  Military  posts  and  camps  are  another  prominent  site  type.  Trash  dumps  or  refuse 
piles  also  qualify  as  historic  sites.  Trails,  roads,  railroads,  work  camps,  bridges,  dams, 
irrigation  ditches,  mine  tunnels  and  pits,  and  other  features  can  also  qualify  as  important 
historic  sites.  Some  Forest  Service  structures  themselves  appear  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Historic  sites  and  structures  occur  within  existing  cities  and  towns.  Historic 
sites  can  appear  as  multiple  feature  sites  such  as  ghost  towns,  or  they  can  appear  as  solitary 
features  such  as  a trash  dump  or  root  cellar  depression.  Historic  sites  are  common  throughout 
Montana.  The  western  Montana  area,  where  development  followed  fur  trading  and  mining,  has 
abundant  historic  remains. 

Some  archaeological  site  types  described  above  are  valued  sacred  or  traditional  localities  for 
contemporary  Native  Americans.  Other  religious  sites  may  not  have  archaeological  evidence 
indicating  their  sacred  status,  yet  through  contemporary  oral  traditions  and  historic  records, 
are  known  to  be  significant.  Devil's  Tower  and  Bear  Butte  of  the  Black  Hills  region  are 
examples  where  archaeological  evidence  is  lacking,  but  where  importance  to  contemporary 
Native  Americans  is  unquestionable.  The  Sweetgrass  Hills  of  northcentral  Montana  are  another 
example  of  a natural  landmark  which  is  of  extreme  sacred  significance  to  Native  Americans. 
Arrow  Rock,  near  Pryor,  Montana,  the  Medicine  Tree,  near  Sula,  Medicine  Tree  Hill  near 
Missoula,  and  Chief  Mountain,  on  the  east  boundary  of  Glacier  Park,  are  other  examples  of 
natural  localities  which  remain  as  important,  contemporary  Native  American  places  of  worship. 
The  point  to  be  made  concerning  sacred  or  traditional  sites  is  that  their  need  not  be  evidence  on 
the  ground  indicating  their  status.  Collecting  grounds  for  rare  ceremonial  or  medicinal  plants 
are  also  localities  which  could  qualify  as  Native  American  sacred  or  traditional  sites.  The 
catlinite  or  pipestone  quarries  of  Minnesota  are  an  example  of  special  purpose  sites  of  extreme 
importance  to  historic  and  contemporary  Native  Americans.  Here  Native  Americans  continue  to 
obtain  special  stone  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ceremonial  pipes.  Significant  traditional  sites 
are  not  defined  exclusively  as  places  of  worship. 


AESTHETICS 

Visuals 

Montana's  visual  resources  are  based  on  the  scenic  quality  of  landscapes  and  the  public's 
perception  of  them.  Therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  characterize  visual  resources  in  a manner 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  Visual  resources  are  managed  in  Montana  through  efforts  by  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  by  private  land  owners. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  similar  visual  management  systems  in  that  they  initiate  the 
visual  management  process  by  inventorying  the  scenic  quality  of  the  lands  they  manage.  The 
variety  of  visual  elements  (form,  line,  color  and  texture)  is  evaluated  to  determine  landscapes 
of  distinctive,  common,  or  minimal  visual  quality.  Sensitivity  levels-a  measure  of  people's 
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concern  for  the  visual  resource--  is  evaluated  next.  In  determining  the  vulnerability  of  areas 
to  scenic  degradation,  both  systems  consider  travel  routes,  areas  of  use,  water  bodies,  and 
public  concern  for  scenic  values.  Both  systems  incorporate  distance  of  views  from  viewers- 
foreground/middleground,  background,  and  "seldom  seen"-into  the  analysis.  Each  system 
combines  the  above  criteria  to  arrive  at  measurable  objectives  for  managing  the  visual 
resource  (MBOGC,  1989). 

Visual  resources  on  private  lands  are  not  managed  under  any  structured  program,  although 
concern  for  scenic  values  does  exist.  These  concerns  are  often  brought  to  public  attention  when 
proposed  developments  or  activities  are  perceived  as  likely  to  disrupt  or  change  the  visual 
character  of  an  area.  Local  groups  are  often  formed  to  represent  popular  concerns  and  work 
with  government  entities  or  private  enterprises  to  resolve  conflicts  in  mutually  beneficial 
ways. 

Areas  of  particular  sensitivity  include  residential  areas,  recreation  sites,  or  any  setting  where 
the  existing  character  or  visual  quality  is  valued.  Because  of  its  low  population  densities  and 
variety  of  landscapes,  Montana  has  a number  of  such  areas.  Rural  residences,  small 
unincorporated  communities,  resort  communities  and  semi-developed  areas  adjoining  large 
cities  are  among  these  potentially  sensitive  areas.  Campgrounds,  recreation  sites,  undeveloped 
rivers  and  streams  are  also  potentially  sensitive.  This  sensitivity  is  determined  by  the 
perceptions  and  values  of  residents  and  visitors  in  regard  to  the  visual  intrusion  from  proposed 
development  or  activity  (MBOGC,  1989). 

Noise 

Sound  levels  in  rural  Montana  settings  are  generally  low,  with  most  sounds  from  natural 
sources  (wind,  water,  animals).  Where  human  activity  is  dispersed,  such  as  in  forests,  and 
agricultural  areas,  sound  levels  depend  on  the  location  of  the  source  and  any  local  screening  or 
sound  muffling  conditions.  Sound  levels  in  higher  density  residential  areas,  resorts  or  towns  is 
generally  derived  from  vehicles,  diesel  motors,  commercial  and  industrial  operations  (MBOGC, 
1989). 

When  addressing  the  affect  of  noise  levels  on  humans  and  animals,  the  A-weighted  decibel  scale 
is  commonly  used.  This  scale  approximates  the  auditory  perceptions  of  the  human  ear  at 
moderate  sound  levels  (Harrison  et  al.  1980).  Figure  3-8  shows  the  relative  loudness  of 
different  noise  levels. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (1974)  uses  55  dBA  during  the  day  and  45  dBA  at  night 
as  the  levels  below  which  there  are  no  documented  adverse  effects  to  human  health  or  welfare 
(National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1977).  The  55  dBA  guideline  applies  to  long-term  continuous 
noise  exposure.  In  comparison,  a sound  level  of  35  dBA  is  approximately  the  background  noise 
level  in  rural  areas  and  is  the  level  where  sleep  interference  begins  (Toole  1979;  Golden  et  al. 
1979).  Persons  in  rural  areas  expect  lower  background  noise  levels  than  those  in  urban  and 
developed  areas  (Stolen  1980;  Toole  1979).  The  magnitude  of  this  rural  "peace  and  quiet" 
factor  varies  by  location,  but  the  expected  background  rural  sound  levels  are  generally  5 to  20 
dBA  quieter  than  those  in  urban  areas  (Harrison  et  al.  1980).  Areas  in  rural  Montana  have  low 
(30-35  dBA)  background  sound  levels  characterized  by  wind,  water,  animals,  and  other 
natural  sounds  (Krueger  1987;  Stolen  1980).  (MBOGC  1989). 
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Logging,  ranching,  farming,  mining,  or  vehicle  travel  causes  elevated  sound  levels  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  activity,  but  these  locations  are  generally  widely  dispersed  and  away 
from  human  residences.  "Evenings  with  still,  humid  air  provide  near  optimal  conditions  for 
sound  to  carry,  while  turbulent,  dry  air  conditions  dampen  sound  transmittance  (MBOGC 
1989). 

The  Department's  regulations  on  snowmobile  noise  require  that  every  snowmobile  be  equipped 
at  all  times  with  noise-suppression  devices,  including  an  exhaust  muffler  in  good  working  order 
and  in  constant  operation  (23-2-634,  M.C.A.).  The  Department  has  accepted  the  EPA  noise 
rating  for  snowmobiles  and  established  noise  regulations  based  on  a maximum  output  of  78  dBA 
measured  at  fifty  feet.  All  persons  owning  or  operating  a snowmobile  manufactured  after  June 
30,  1975  must  maintain  the  machine  in  such  a manner  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  sound  level 
limitation  of  78  dBA  at  fifty  feet. 


RECREATION 

Outdoor  recreational  opportunities  in  Montana  occur  on  both  publicly  and  privately  held  land, 
and  can  be  grouped  into  four  categories-travel  and  nature-based  activities,  water-based 
activities,  winter  activities,  and  organized  games  and  sports  (Frost  and  McCool  1986).  These 
categories  can  be  further  divided  into  two  general  classifications-motorized  and  non- 
motorized  activities. 

Recreation  settings  and  opportunities  on  privately  held  lands  in  Montana  are  diverse. 
Opportunities  range  from  developed  sites  such  as  private  campgrounds,  ski  areas,  and 
recreational  vehicle  parks,  to  large  dude  ranches  and  resorts  that  offer  trail  rides,  fishing, 
hiking,  and  hunting.  Many  other  activities  take  place  on  both  privately  owned  land  and  adjacent 
public  lands.  Outfitters  also  may  use  both  private  and  public  land  for  dispersed  activities  such 
as  hunting  and  back-country  pack  trips.  All  activity  on  privately  held  land  requires  landowner 
consent. 

Recreation  in  Montana  on  public  lands  covers  a wide  spectrum  of  activities.  Developed 
recreation  sites  for  camping,  picnicking,  relaxation,  skiing,  and  water-based  activities  are 
located  in  national  parks,  on  national  forests,  BLM  and  state-owned  land.  State  parks,  fishing 
access  sites,  and  wildlife  management  areas  are  all  part  of  the  state  park  system  managed  by  the 
Department.  Numerous  county  and  city  parks  and  recreation  sites  provide  opportunities  for 
both  outdoor  and  indoor  recreation.  A significant  portion  of  recreation  in  Montana  is  the 
dispersed  use  of  state  and  federal  lands.  Popular  activities  include  cross-country  and  alpine 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  backpacking,  camping,  and  snowmobiling  (MBOGC  1989). 

Winter  recreation  opportunities  in  Montana  include  activities  on  public  and  private  lands.  Non- 
motorized  winter  recreation  activities  include  cross-country  skiing,  downhill  or  alpine  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  dog  sledding,  ice  sailing,  and  ice  climbing.  Motorized  recreation  opportunities 
include  snowmobiling,  snow-touring  and  sight-seeing. 

Snowmobiling  is  an  integral  part  of  winter  recreation  in  Montana.  An  average  of  20,000  out-of- 
state  snowmobilers  visit  Montana  each  year  and  another  15,000  snowmobiles  are  registered  by 
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Montana  residents.  Twenty-eight  snowmobile  trail  systems  in  Montana  receive  funding  through 
the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  3200  miles  of  groomed  trails  make  up  the  systems  which  are 
found  from  south-central  Montana  to  the  far  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  Snowmobiling  also 
occurs  on  private  and  public  land  across  the  state  in  areas  where  no  established  trail  systems 
are  located.  Many  public  lands  are  open  to  snowmobiling,  with  permits  needed  only  for 
organized  events.  Snowmobiling  is  not  permitted  in  areas  designated  as  roadless  or  wilderness, 
and  are  also  prohibited  in  some  special  game  management  areas. 

The  1988  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  provides  information  on 
various  types  of  recreational  use  levels  in  Montana.  For  reported  snow-oriented  activities, 
snowmobiling  accounted  for  474,000  activity  days  while  cross-country  skiing  accounted  for 
754,600  activity  days.  Information  from  the  Institute  of  Tourism  and  Recreation,  University 
of  Montana,  1990  participation  rates,  indicate  that  15.9%  of  study  respondents  participated  in 
snowmobiling  while  17.8%  participated  in  cross-country  skiing. 

Cross-country  and  downhill  or  alpine  skiing  occur  predominately  in  the  mountainous  terrain  of 
western  Montana.  The  wind  swept  plains  provide  little  opportunity  for  skiing  in  the  east. 
Snowshoeing,  dog-sledding,  ice  sailing  and  ice  climbing  take  place  across  Montana  in  locations 
where  climatic  conditions,  topography,  and  land  use  allow. 


LAND  USE 

Montana's  land-use  structure  is  predominantly  agricultural  in  nature,  with  about  two-thirds  of 
that  being  rangeland  and  pasture  that  support  the  livestock  industry.  Cropland  constitutes  the 
remaining  one-third  of  agricultural  land  in  the  state.  Land  ownership  in  Montana  is  comprised 
primarily  of  1)  federal  lands  (29.5%),  2)  Indian-owned  lands  (2.4%),  3)  state-owned  lands 
(5.9%),  and  4)  privately  owned  or  rights-of-way  (62.2%)(MDA  1991). 

The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  characterized  by  federally  administered  National  Forest  lands 
at  higher  elevations  and  private  land  in  the  valleys.  Northern  Montana  is  largely  privately 
owned  rangeland,  except  for  extensive  areas  of  BLM  lands  and  three  Indian  reservations  in  the 
east.  Southeastern  Montana  is  a mix  of  private  and  BLM  lands,  with  four  additional  federal 
parcels  comprised  of  National  Forest.  Central  and  south-central  Montana  consist  mostly  of 
private  land  surrounded  by  large  parcels  of  National  Forest  lands.  The  central  region  consists 
largely  of  BLM  lands  along  its  northern  edge,  Indian  reservations  along  the  south  edge,  and 
regions  of  private  land  holdings  dispersed  throughout. 

Snowmobile  trails  funded  by  the  Grant  Program  are  located  primarily  in  the  western  one-third 
of  Montana.  A majority  of  the  trails  are  located  on  National  Forest  lands  with  intermittent 
crossings  of  state  owned  land  and  private  right-of-ways.  The  forest  lands  in  the  western  region 
constitute  31%  of  the  total  land  base  in  the  state  and  are  basic  to  the  economy  (MDA  1991). 

Comprehensive  land  use  plans  have  been  established  in  thirty-two  of  Montana's  56  counties.  In 
addition,  nine  counties  have  cities  with  comprehensive  plans  that  "include  provisions  for 
influencing  land  use  in  an  area  extending  up  to  about  4 1/2  miles  from  the  city  limits  through 
the  creation  of  planning  or  zoning  districts"  (MBOGC  1989).  Plans  for  the  development  of  new 
trails  (not  on  existing  roads)  or  related  facilities  either  within  a zoning  district  or  in  areas 
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under  the  development  restrictions  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive  plans,  would  have  to  meet  the 
requirements  established  therein.  These  requirements  could  include  the  development  of  a 
technical  plan  of  operations  to  be  reviewed  by  the  county  or  city  planner,  and  in  some  cases  the 
planning  commission. 
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This  chapter  contains  the  Department's  analysis  of  probable  impacts  to  the  human  environment 
that  would  result  from  the  management  of  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  It  also 
contains  the  analysis  of  probable  cumulative  impacts;  impacts  that  would  result  from  other 
existing  and  reasonably  foreseeable  activities  associated  with  the  program  or  region-specific 
trail  systems. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  the  impact  analysis  contained  in  this  chapter. 

o The  sport  of  snowmobiling  would  continue  in  Montana  regardless  of  the  Grant 
Programs  existence. 

o Long  term  snowmobile  activity  and  trail  usage  will  increase  as  populations 
expand. 

o The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  provides  support  for  the  sport  of  snowmobiling 
in  Montana,  therefore,  impacts  of  the  program  discussed  in  this  document  will 
include  the  impacts  of  snowmobiling  on  the  environment,  rather  than  the  literal 
analysis  of  impacts  caused  solely  by  the  administration  of  the  program. 

o Direct  impacts  are  those  associated  with  the  various  disciplines  that  occur  on  or 
directly  adjacent  to  the  existing  or  proposed  trail  systems. 

o Indirect  impacts  are  those  associated  with  the  various  disciplines  that  occur  off 
of  the  existing  or  proposed  trail  systems.  Since  the  funded  trail  system  provides 
a means  by  which  snowmobilers  can  access  non-funded  "play  areas"  (areas  away 
from  the  funded  trail  systems)  impacts  associated  with  these  activities  are 
considered  to  be  indirect. 

o The  scope  of  this  PEIS  does  not  cover  organized  events  such  as  snowmobile  drag 
races  that  do  not  utilize  trails  funded  under  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 
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o Impacts  discussed  under  Alternative  2 are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no 
structured  trail  program  would  exist,  and  that  the  establishment  of  any  trails 
would  be  from  volunteer  activities  under  limited  guidance  from  land  management 
agencies. 

o Qualitative  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  anticipated  magnitude  of  impacts  and, 
where  appropriate,  anticipated  importance  of  impact  to  the  human  environment. 
The  terms  "major,"  "moderate,"  "minor,"  and  "negligible"  describe  magnitude. 
While  the  magnitude  of  impacts  is  identified  under  each  resource  in  this  PEIS,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  terms  address  the  impacts  on  a programmatic 
or  statewide  basis.  Locally,  the  magnitude  of  impacts  could  differ  significantly 
from  the  general  impact  conclusions  drawn  in  this  PEIS.  Site-specific 
determinations  will  be  made  by  the  appropriate  land  management  agency  in 
fulfilling  NEPA  and/or  NEPA  compliance  procedures. 

o "Significant,"  "potential  to  become  significant,"  and  "insignificant"  describe 
importance.  Impacts  are  assumed  to  be  insignificant  unless  otherwise  identified. 

o Cumulative  impacts  are  defined  as  collective  impacts  of  the  program  when 
considered  in  conjunction  with  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
activities.  Cumulative  impacts  can  result  from  individually  minor  but 
collectively  significant  actions  taking  place  over  a period  of  time. 

o The  impacts  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  general  in  nature  and  do  not  correspond 
to  specific  trail  systems  or  communities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SUMMARY 

Impacts  associated  with  the  overall  administration  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  involve  potential  future  liabilities  and  associated  fiscal  burdens.  Such 
impacts  would  result  should  the  Department  be  held  liable  for  environmental 
damage  incurred  from  projects  funded  under  the  program. 

Lack  of  coordination  with  other  agencies  could  lead  to  increased  state  lease  and 
jurisdictional  enforcement  dispute  as  well  as  inadequate  environmental 
considerations  or  avalanche  safety  consultation. 

A policy  of  enhanced  environmental  review  procedures  combined  with  a 
restructured  review  committee  and  modifications  to  the  application 
requirements,  would  reduce  potential  legal  and  economic  impacts  to  the 
Department.  This  would  ensure  coordinated  management  of  the  statewide  network 
of  snowmobile  trails  and  associated  facilities. 
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Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  the  Department's  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  process,  (issue  1) 

Administrative  impacts  associated  with  the  existing  program  are  economic  and  legal  in  nature. 
Both  of  these  impacts  are  related  to  the  potential  for  environmental  degradation  resulting  from 
the  Department's  existing  Grant  Program. 

As  currently  administered,  potential  future  liabilities  exist  based  on  claims  of  environmental 
degradation  resulting  from  perceived  limitations  in  Department  environmental  policy.  These 
potential  liabilities,  associated  with  projects  funded  by  the  Department,  are  not  quantifiable. 
However,  should  the  Department  or  the  State  of  Montana  be  held  liable  for  environmental 
damage  incurred  as  a result  of  projects  funded  under  the  Grant  Program,  substantial  economic 
impacts  could  occur.  Although  the  state  is  self-insured  and  the  Department  has  a liability 
insurance  policy  that  names  the  Department  as  the  primary  insured  and  the  grant  recipients  as 
additional  insured,  indirect  fiscal  burdens  could  be  incurred  by  the  Department  and  the  Grant 
Program.  Such  a determination  could  reflect  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  future  grants. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  impacts  to  the  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  process 

associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long 

terms. 

Impacts  to  coordination  efforts  between  the  Department  and  other  agencies,  (issue  1) 

Increased  snowmobile  activity  and  a subsequent  rise  in  grant  applications  could  break  down  the 
coordination  efforts  between  the  Department  and  other  land  management  agencies.  The 
monumental  task  of  coordinating  the  Department's  review  of  grant  applications  with 
environmental  reviews,  along  with  permitting  processes  of  other  agencies,  could  result  in 
impacts  ranging  from  state  lease  and  jurisdictional  enforcement  disputes,  to  approval  of  grants 
without  adequate  environmental  considerations  or  avalanche  safety  consultation. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  administrative  coordination  under  Alternative  1 
would  be  minor  in  the  short  term  and  moderate  in  the  long  term. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  the  Department's  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  process. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if  and  where  the  Legislature  would  reassign  the  program  upon 
its  discontinuance  with  the  Department,  only  those  impacts  associated  with  the  administration 
of  the  Department  will  be  addressed. 

Legal  and  economic  impacts  associated  with  potential  future  liabilities  would  be  eliminated 
under  the  discontinue  program  alternative.  Some  managerial  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department's  trails  program  would  occur.  Most  changes  would  occur  in  the  loss  of 
positions  most  associated  with  the  snowmobile  trails  program.  Direct  funding  in  the  amount  of 
$95,000,  utilized  by  the  Department  for  overhead  and  administrative  costs,  would  be  lost. 
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The  Department  has  determined  that  impacts  to  the  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  process 
associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  coordination  efforts  between  the  Department  and  other  agencies. 

Impacts  presented  under  Alternative  1 would  be  more  severe,  therefore  resulting  in  more  legal 
and  fiscal  burdens  for  those  agencies  left  to  manage  snowmobile  activities  on  their  respective 
lands. 

The  Department  concludes  that  administrative  coordination  impacts  under  Alternative  2 would 
be  moderate  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  the  Department's  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  process. 

As  in  Alternative  1,  the  administrative  impacts  associated  with  Alternative  3 are  primarily 
economic  and  legal  in  nature.  Because  of  the  increased  review  and  management  responsibilities 
established  under  Alternative  3,  costs  associated  with  the  administration  of  the  Grant  Program 
would  increase.  These  cost  increases  would  reflect  the  need  for  an  additional  full  or  part-time 
staff  person,  agency  liaisons,  or  contractor  services,  to  1)  review  applications  for  MEPA/NEPA 
compliance,  2)  provide  technical  assistance  and  inter-agency  coordination,  and  3)  improve 
project  evaluation.  Increased  administrative  costs  would  be  funded  by  the  monies  allocated  to 
the  Grant  Program.  Current  administrative  costs  withdrawn  from  the  State  Special  Revenue 
Fund,  total  22%  (10.6%  overhead,  11.5%  parks  administration)  of  the  program  funding. 
Assuming  that  under  Alternative  3,  administrative  costs  withdrawn  would  total  26%,  the 
funding  available  for  direct  grants  would  be  reduced  by  $17,000  under  current  funding.  This 
reduction  in  grant  monies  available  to  clubs  and  other  applicants  would  result  in  a decline  in  the 
number  of  grants  awarded  and/or  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  each  award. 

Potential  liability  for  the  Department  and  the  State  of  Montana  associated  with  Alternative  3 
would  be  reduced  through  expanded  environmental  assessment  capabilities  and  procedures 
established  under  this  alternative.  The  Department  would  have  the  ability  to  provide  more 
effective  oversight  and  scrutiny  of  individual  grant  applications  to  ensure  against  potential 
environmental  degradation.  Gaps  in  data  would  be  identified  more  readily  and  complete  field 
evaluations  could  be  performed  if  necessary.  Documentation  capabilities,  program  reviews  and 
applicant  performance  appraisals  would  be  improved  under  Alternative  3. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  impacts  to  the  legal  and  fiscal  administrative  processes 
associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  coordination  efforts  between  the  Department  and  other  agencies. 

The  establishment  of  a multi-agency  review  committee  would  ensure  against  overlap  in 
administrative  duties,  and  provide  for  environmental,  legal,  fiscal,  enforcement  and  safety 
consultation  before  approving  applications. 
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Alternative  3 would  require  greater  short-term  administrative  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
all  agencies,  but  would  result  in  long-term  benefits  in  the  form  of  greater  program  efficiency, 
less  legal  and  fiscal  burdens,  and  improved  safety  and  enforcement  records. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  administrative  coordination  associated  with 
Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


AIR  QUALITY 


SUMMARY 

Air  quality  impacts  are  associated  primarily  with  areas  exhibiting  high 
concentrations  of  snowmobile  activity.  Impacts  are  compounded  by  temperature 
inversions  which  keep  emissions  from  snowmobiles,  home  heating  units  and 
automobiles  from  dispersing.  Age,  model,  efficiency,  temperature  and  fuel  types 
of  snowmobiles  cumulatively  influence  the  level  of  air  quality  impacts  found  in 
recreation  based  winter  communities. 

Air  quality  impacts  along  trails  are  less  than  in  areas  of  intensified  snowmobile 
activity.  The  network  of  trails  making  up  most  funded  systems  in  Montana, 
allows  for  dispersion  of  emissions  from  individual  machines,  thereby  reducing 
the  cumulative  affects  found  in  recreation  based  winter  communities. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be  less  than  Alternatives  1 and  2 as  a result 
of  1)  improved  public  awareness,  2)  expanded  system  configurations,  and  3) 
support  for  industry  reforms. 

Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  air  quality  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter  communities,  (issue  2) 

Temperature  inversions  and  high  concentrations  of  snowmobile  activity  may  combine  to  create 
poor  air  quality  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter  communities.  Several  studies  are 
available  that  demonstrate  the  air  pollutant  emission  potential  from  snowmobiles.  However,  the 
studies  were  derived  from  emission  tests  conducted  on  snowmobiles  prior  to  1975.  These 
studies  provide  some  useful  data  on  the  air  pollutant  emissions.  However,  since  fuel  efficiencies 
have  been  improved  and  air  pollutant  emissions  decreased  since  the  snowmobiles  of  the  early 
1970's,  these  data  can  only  be  described  as  a worst  case  scenario.  However,  Table  4-1  does 
provide  at  least  a relative  comparison  of  the  air  pollutants  emitted.  From  Table  4-1  it  is 
evident  that  carbon  monoxide  is  the  air  pollutant  emitted  in  the  largest  quantities.  Nitrogen 
dioxide  and  particulate  emission  rates  are  much  less  than  carbon  monoxide. 

Concentrations  of  air  pollutants  can  be  cause  for  concern  in  areas  of  high  snowmobile  activity 
and  poor  climatic  conditions.  When  numerous  machines  are  started,  idled,  and  driven  from  one 
area  to  another,  significant  air  pollutant  emissions  can  occur.  Air  quality  problems  often  occur 
early  and  late  in  the  day  when  air  dispersion  is  minimal,  causing  a build-up  of  these  air 
pollutants.  Under  these  poor  dispersion  conditions,  the  air  pollutants  can  remain  trapped  in  a 
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Table  4-1 


Emission  Factors  For  Snowmobiles  (U.S.EPA,  1985) 
(Based  on  362  cm3  displacement  and  0.94  ga!/hr  fuel) 


Pollutant 


Grams/Gallon 


Grams/Hour 


Carbon  monoxide 
Nitrogen  Oxides 
Sulfur  Oxides  * 
Particulates 


1040. 

10.6 

0.90 

29.7 


978. 

10.0 

0.85 

27.9 


* Based  on  sulfur  content  of  0.043  percent  by  weight. 

populated  area  for  some  time.  Combining  these  emissions  with  exhaust  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles,  fuel  oil  or  propane  fired  home  or  business  heating,  and  wood  stoves  or  fireplaces  can 
create  fairly  high  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons.  Generally,  these  high 
concentrations  of  air  pollutants  occur  relatively  close  to  the  resort  area  or  the  area  that  the 
snowmobiles  are  started.  Once  the  snowmobiles  are  driven  into  the  remote  areas,  air  pollutant 
concentrations  are  reduced  significantly  due  to  the  dispersion  created  by  the  moving  machines 
and  the  separation  between  machines.  However,  the  concern  is  that  the  highest  concentration  of 
air  pollutants  occurs  where  the  most  concentrated  population  occurs.  Resort  communities  are 
appealing  in  that  snowmachines  can  be  started  and  driven  directly  from  the  motels,  homes,  or 
parking  lots  within  the  resort.  However,  because  of  this  convenience,  these  conditions  cause  the 
public  to  be  exposed  to  the  highest  concentrations  of  air  pollutants. 

With  the  increased  fuel  efficiencies  and  resulting  reductions  in  air  pollutant  emissions  from 
electronic  fuel  injection  systems,  the  newer  model  snowmobiles  help  reduce  the  air  quality 
problem  on  a machine  by  machine  basis.  However,  as  snowmobiling  becomes  ever  more 
popular,  the  increased  number  of  machines  overshadows  the  reduction  in  emissions  on  the 
individual  machines.  Older  snowmobiles  or  poorly  maintained  snowmobiles  often  produce  much 
higher  emissions  of  air  pollutants  than  the  newer  and  well  maintained  machines.  One  poorly 
maintained  machine,  as  with  a poorly  tuned  cars,  can  emit  numerous  times  the  air  pollutants  of 
a well  maintained  machine.  By  either  eliminating  the  older  machines  or  an  incentive  to  keep 
machines  well  maintained,  air  pollutant  emissions  can  be  decreased. 

Air  pollutant  concentrations  could  approach  ambient  air  quality  standards,  especially  for  one 
hour  carbon  monoxide  standards  within  concentrated  use  areas  such  as  popular  resorts.  The 
Department  concludes  that  air  quality  impacts  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter 
communities  from  snowmobile  related  activities  would  be  moderate  over  the  short  term  and 
negligible  over  the  long  term. 

Impact  to  air  quality  along/around  snowmobile  trails. 

Snowmobiles  driven  into  remote  areas  are  more  efficient,  due  to  warming  of  the  engines,  and  do 
not  emit  the  same  level  of  emissions  as  when  the  machines  are  cold.  However,  air  pollutant 
emissions  still  occur  in  relative  amounts.  Since  the  machines  are  dispersed  and  driven  at 
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higher  speeds,  concentrated  air  pollutants  are  not  a problem.  The  smell  of  hydrocarbons  can 
still  be  detected  and  can  be  a nuisance  to  others.  The  nuisance  could  become  a concern  especially 
if  snowmobile  trails  are  used  by  other  recreationists. 

Air  pollutant  concentrations  should  not  approach  or  exceed  air  quality  standards  for  gaseous 
pollutants  or  for  visibility  at  any  remote  areas.  The  Department  concludes  that  air  quality 
impacts  along  and  around  snowmobile  trails  from  snowmobile  related  activity  would  be  minor 
over  the  short  term  and  negligible  over  the  long  term. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  air  quality  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter  communities. 

Pollutant  emissions  would  continue  to  degrade  air  quality  levels  in  recreation  based  winter 
communities.  People  would  still  utilize  snowmobiles  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter 
communities  and  elsewhere  throughout  Montana.  Specific  impacts  identified  in  Alternative  1 
would  increase  with  the  elimination  of  Departmental  authority  as  identified  in  Chapter  2. 

Air  pollutant  concentrations  could  approach  ambient  air  quality  standards,  especially  for  one 
hour  carbon  monoxide  standards  within  concentrated  use  areas  such  as  popular  resorts.  The 
Department  concludes  that  air  quality  impacts  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter 
communities  would  be  moderate  over  the  short  term  and  minor  over  the  long  term. 

Impact  to  air  quality  along/around  snowmobile  trails. 

Air  quality  impacts  from  snowmobile  emissions  would  continue  along  established  trails, 
although  to  a lesser  degree  than  within  local  communities.  Concentrations  of  pollutants  would 
not  approach  or  exceed  air  quality  standards  for  gaseous  pollutants  or  for  visibility  at  any 
remote  area.  The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  air  quality  along  and  around  snowmobile 
trials  would  be  minimal  in  the  short  term  and  negligible  in  the  long  term. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  air  quality  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter  communities. 

Air  quality  impacts  would  occur  as  discussed  under  Alternative  1.  However,  through 
implementing  aggressive  public  awareness  programs  and  providing  support  for  improved 
industry  emissions  standards,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  air  quality  impacts  would  be  reduced 
over  time. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  air  quality  impacts  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter 
communities  under  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  over  the  short  term  and  negligible  over  the 
long  term. 

Impact  to  air  quality  along/around  snowmobile  trails. 

Impact  to  air  quality  along  and  around  snowmobile  trails  would  occur  as  discussed  under 
Alternative  1.  The  implementation  of  aggressive  public  awareness  programs  and  providing 
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support  for  improved  industry  emissions  standards,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  would  assist  in 
reducing  such  impacts  over  time. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  air  quality  impacts  in  and  around  recreation  based  winter 
communities  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


SUMMARY 

Topographic  impacts  would  be  limited  to  occasional  cut-and-fill  activities 
associated  with  trail  and  facility  development  and  expansion  projects.  Cut-and- 
fill  would  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  provide  for  a level  surface  on  which 
groomers  could  operate  safely. 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  Department  would  conduct  an  environmental  review  of 
the  cut-and-fill  activities  to  ensure  compliance  with  policy,  thereby  reducing 
topographic  impacts.  Any  activity  determined  to  be  impactive  would  be 
reevaluated  and  mitigating  measures  would  be  required  before  approval. 

Alternative  1 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Projects,  (issue  3) 

Projects  involving  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  trails,  including  signing  and 
grooming  activities,  would  have  no  long-term  impacts  to  the  topographic  features  of  western 
Montana.  These  activities  would  occur  on  existing  roadbeds  or  developed  trails  and  would  not 
require  changes  to  the  topography  in  the  summer  months.  Short-term  changes  would  occur  to 
the  natural  features  of  snowcover  on  these  trails  as  groomers  and  other  snowmachines  level  the 
trailbed  for  safer  snowmobiling. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  western  Montana's  topographic  features  from 
operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  snowmobile  trails  under  Alternative  1 to  be  negligible 
over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Trail  and  facility  development/Expansion  Projects. 

Construction  of  new,  or  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  such  as  trails,  parking  lots,  bridges 
and  shelters,  could  alter  the  existing  topography  and  surface  drainage  system.  Some 
construction  or  expansion  projects  require  cut-and-fill  activity  to  develop  trailbeds  which  are 
sufficient  for  grooming  activities  to  occur  in  the  winter.  If  such  activity  were  to  occur  on  lands 
managed  by  a land  management  agency,  the  construction/expansion  plan  must  meet  design 
specifications  set  forth  by  that  agency.  In  most  cases,  cut-and-fill  benches  used  for  trails, 
parking  lots,  or  building  pads,  would  be  designed  to  complement  existing  topography  and 
vegetation. 
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Cut-and-fill  activities  occurring  on  lands  other  than  those  managed  by  an  agency,  would  have 
greater  impacts  to  topographic  features  if  design  plans  and  specifications  were  not  consistent 
with  those  established  by  land  management  agencies.  Mass  wasting  (soil  slumping,  washouts, 
etc.),  occurring  as  a result  of  improperly  constructed  facilities,  could  cause  long-term 
topographic  impacts.  Precautions  built  in  to  the  design  plan  would  assist  in  avoiding  such 
problems. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  western  Montana's  topographic  features  from  trail 
and  facility  development/expansion  under  Alternative  1 to  be  minor  over  the  short/long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Although  program  related  trail  grooming  would  not  influence  possible  topographic  changes, 
snowmobiling  would  continue  on  and  adjacent  to  existing  trails.  Such  activity  would  aid  in 
compacting  snow,  possibly  causing  water  to  pool  on  the  uphill  side  of  compacted  snow  berms. 
Washouts  could  occur  if  the  pooled  water  were  to  breach  the  berm  and  flow  over  bare  or 
sparsely  vegetated  soils. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  western  Montana's  topographic  features  under 
Alternative  2 to  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Projects. 

Projects  involving  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  trails,  including  signing  and 
grooming  activities,  would  have  no  long-term  impacts  to  the  topographic  features  of  western 
Montana.  These  activities  would  occur  on  existing  roadbeds  or  developed  trails  and  would  not 
require  changes  to  the  topography  in  the  summer  months.  Short-term  changes  would  occur  to 
the  natural  features  of  snowcover  on  these  trails  as  groomers  and  other  snowmachines  level  the 
trailbed  for  safer  snowmobiling. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  western  Montana's  topographic  features  from 
operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  snowmobile  trails  under  Alternative  3 to  be  negligible 
over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Trail  and  facility  development/Expansion  Projects. 

Construction  of  new,  or  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  such  as  trails,  parking  lots,  bridges 
and  shelters,  could  alter  the  existing  topography  and  surface  drainage  system.  Some 
construction  or  expansion  projects  require  cut-and-fill  activity  to  develop  trailbeds  which  are 
sufficient  for  grooming  activities  to  occur  in  the  winter.  If  such  activity  were  to  occur  on  lands 
managed  by  a land  management  agency,  the  construction/expansion  plan  would  be  required  to 
meet  design  specifications  set  forth  by  that  agency.  Cut-and-fill  benches  used  for  trails, 
parking  lots,  or  building  pads,  would  be  designed  to  compliment  topography  and  vegetation. 

Cut-and-fill  activities  occurring  on  lands  other  than  those  managed  by  an  agency,  would  require 
an  environmental  review  document  prepared  by  the  Department  (as  identified  in  discussions  of 
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administration  under  Alternative  3 in  Chapter  2).  Because  of  this,  there  would  be  minimal 
impacts  to  topographic  features.  It  would,  however,  require  submittal  of  a design  plan  with 
specifications  and  construction  guidelines. 

Mass  wasting  (soil  slumping,  washouts,  etc.)  would  not  occur,  as  construction  design  plans  and 
specifications  would  be  subject  to  an  environmental  review  by  the  Department  (as  described  in 
the  administration  discussion  under  Alternative  3 in  Chapter  2). 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  from  trail  and  facility  development  and  expansion 
projects  under  Alternative  3 to  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


SOILS 


SUMMARY 

Soil  impacts  would  be  associated  primarily  with  early  and  late  season 
snowmobiling  in  areas  of  insufficient  snowcover  such  as  trails  on  wind-swept 
ridges,  south  facing  slopes,  and  wet  meadow  areas.  Such  activity  could  lead  to  a 
destabilization  of  soils  and  eventual  erosion.  Vegetation  could  also  be  destroyed 
in  situations  where  revegetation  success  and  biological  productivity  are  low. 

Snow  compaction  and  blockage  of  subsequent  runoff  could  promote  erosional 
forces  that  would  alter  soil  stability  and  runoff  characteristics. 

Under  Alternative  3,  signing,  avoidance  and  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of 
early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  of  exposed 
soils  and  decrease  the  impacts  on  erosion  and  productivity . 

Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  snowmobiling  activities,  (issue  3) 

Surface  disturbances  related  to  early  and  late  season  snowmobiling  have  the  potential  to  enhance 
the  erosion  and  change  the  productivity  of  disturbed  soils. 

In  early  and  late  season  snowmobiling,  machines  may  have  to  access  areas  with  good  snow  cover 
by  crossing  areas  with  little  or  no  snow  cover.  When  snowmobiles  are  operated  on  exposed  or 
thinly  covered  soil,  there  is  the  potential  for  destabilization  that  may  lead  to  increased  erosion 
and  decreased  productivity.  The  potential  for  disturbance-related  erosion  effects  is  the  highest 
on  roads  and  trails,  drainages  and  stream  channels,  and  in  drainage  areas  where  sediment 
delivery  efficiency  is  high.  Disturbances  in  wet  meadows  and  areas  not  within  the  trail  system 
have  the  potential  of  not  only  increasing  erosion,  but  destroying  vegetation  where  revegetation 
success  and  biological  productivity  is,  naturally,  low. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  early  and  late 
season  snowmobiling  associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms 
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Impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction,  (issue  3) 

Compaction  of  snow  on  trails  and  other  areas  by  grooming  and  snowmobile  operations  has  the 
potential  to  change  erosional  characteristics.  While  soils  have  certain,  inherent  erosion 
hazards  based  on  texture,  location  and  slope  gradient,  compaction  of  the  snow  can  alter  erosion 
rates,  along  with  how  and  where  erosion  occurs. 

Compaction  of  snow  can  have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  snow  ripening  and  runoff  processes  and 
decrease  the  soil  erosion  associated  with  snowmelt  and  runoff.  Since  compaction  is  restricted  to 
trails  and  areas  used  by  snowmobiles,  providing  edges  between  compacted  and  uncompacted 
snow,  runoff  water  may  concentrate  along  the  edges  and  develop  sufficient  energy  to  increase 
erosion. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction  associated  with 
Alternative  1 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  snowmohiling  activities. 

Early  and  late  season  snowmohiling  would  continue  with  potential  surface  disturbance,  and  with 
related  erosion  and  productivity  impacts  remaining  at  current  levels. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  snowmohiling 
activities  associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction. 

While  trail  grooming  would  not  be  conducted  with  funding  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program, 
compaction  of  snow  on  trails  and  other  areas  would  continue  as  an  effect  of  snowmohiling,  having 
the  same  impacts  discussed  in  Alternative  1 . 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction  associated  with 
Alternative  2 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Early  and  late  season  snowmobiling  would  continue,  with  potential  surface  disturbance,  and 
related  erosion  and  productivity  diminishing.  Signing,  avoidance,  and  increased  awareness  on 
the  part  of  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  of  exposed  soils, 
thereby  decreasing  the  impacts  on  erosion  and  productivity. 

The  Agency  concludes  that  impacts  to  soil  erosion  and  productivity  from  snowmobiling  activities 
associated  with  Alternative  3,  would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 
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Impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction. 

Compaction  of  snow  on  trails  and  other  areas  from  funded  groomers  and  snowmobilers  would 
continue  to  have  impacts  as  discussed  in  Alternative  1. 

The  Agency  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  soil  erosion  from  snow  compaction  associated  with 
Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


ROADS  AND  TRAILS  IN  PUBLIC  LANDS 


SUMMARY 

The  physical  integrity  of  multiple  use  roads  and  trails  could  be  impacted  by 
erosional  forces.  These  forces  are  caused  by  changes  in  snowmelt  runoff  patterns 
not  planned  for  in  the  original  design  criteria.  While  the  compacted  snow 
protects  the  road  or  trail  while  it  is  in  place,  it  retards  melting  rates  further, 
relative  to  the  infiltration  capacity  of  soils-ensuring  deep  saturation  and  slow 
drying.  Saturated  roads  and  trails  are  susceptible  to  traffic  induced  damage  that 
requires  costly  maintenance  or  repair.  The  concentration  of  runoff  along  the 
edges  of  compacted  snow  may  increase  erosion  along  the  edge.  The  impacts  remain 
unchanged  under  each  Alternative. 

Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  the  physical  integrity  of  multiple  use  roads/trails  from  snow  compaction,  (issue  3) 

As  discussed  in  the  impacts  of  Alternative  1 on  Soils  and  Hydrology,  the  compaction  of  snow  on 
roads,  trails,  and  other  areas  accessed  by  snowmobiles,  can  effect  the  rate  of  snowmelt,  runoff 
and  soil  erosion.  Compaction  of  snow  is  planned  by  trail  grooming;  it  also  results  from 
snowmobile  operation. 

Roads  and  trails  on  most  public  lands  are  managed  for  multiple  use  that  includes  activities 
requiring  no  snow  cover.  The  roads  and  trails  are  designed  to  shed  water,  dry  quickly,  and 
prevent  the  concentration  of  runoff  from  adjacent  and  upgradient  areas.  Snow  compaction  slows 
the  melting  and  runoff  process,  and  as  a result,  the  road  or  trail  can  not  dry  quickly.  While  the 
compacted  snow  protects  the  road  or  trail  while  it  is  in  place,  it  retards  melting  rates  further; 
relative  to  the  infiltration  capacity  of  soils-ensuring  deep  saturation  and  slow  drying. 
Saturated  roads  and  trails  are  susceptible  to  traffic  induced  damage  that  requires  costly 
maintenance.  The  concentration  of  runoff  along  the  edges  of  compacted  snow  may  increase 
erosion  along  the  edge.  The  compacted  snow  may  also  act  as  a barrier  to  the  downgradient  flow  of 
runoff,  thereby  creating  a pool  that  will  eventually  cut  across  and  damage  the  road  or  trail.  The 
pooling  of  runoff  water  also  enhances  the  saturation  of  the  road  or  trail  soils  where  it  occurs. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  from  snow  compaction  to  the  physical  integrity  of 
multiple  use  roads  and  trails  associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  to  moderate  over  the 
short  and  long  terms. 
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Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  the  physical  integrity  of  multiple  use  roads  and  trails  from  snow  compaction. 

While  program  related  trail  grooming  would  not  influence  the  degree  of  snow  compaction  on 
roads  and  trails,  snowmobiling  would  continue  and  the  compaction  of  the  snow  by  the  machines 
would  continue. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  from  snow  compaction  to  the  physical  integrity  of 
multiple  use  roads  and  trails  associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  the  physical  integrity  of  multiple  use  roads  and  trails  from  now  compaction. 

The  compaction  of  snow  on  roads  and  trails  as  a result  of  trail  grooming  and  snowmobile 
operation  would  continue. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  from  snow  compaction  to  the  physical  integrity  of 
multiple  use  roads  and  trails  associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 


HYDROLOGY 


SUMMARY 

Snow  compaction,  as  well  as  vegetation  and  soil  disturbances  caused  by 
snowmobiling  on  insufficient  snowcover,  could  impact  runoff  and  discharge 
characteristics.  Channel  configurations  could  be  altered  by  compacted  snow 
across  the  direction  of  flow,  or  by  erosional  forces,  causing  changes  in  flow  and 
discharge  characteristics. 

Water  management  could  be  impacted  by  snowmobile  activities  that  1)  increase 
the  potential  for  soil  erosion,  2)  change  the  melting  and  runoff  characteristics  of 
watersheds  and  3)  alter  the  discharge  characteristics  of  stream  channels. 

Signs  and  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers, 
would  reduce  the  impacts  on  stream  flow  and  discharge  configurations,  resulting 
in  fewer  impacts  on  water  management  efforts. 

Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities,  (issue  3) 

Stream  channels  and  bottom  areas  included  in  the  snowmobile  trail  systems,  or  accessed  by 
snowmobiles,  have  the  potential  of  being  impacted  by  snowmobiling  activities.  The  physical 
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disturbance  and  the  compaction  of  snow  across  the  direction  of  flow  can  alter  the  discharge 
characteristics  of  the  channel. 

Early  and  late  season  snowmobiling  has  the  potential  to  disturb  soils  and  vegetative  cover  in 
areas  where  there  is  little  or  no  snow.  When  disturbance  occurs  in  stream  channels  and 
adjacent  bottom  areas,  it  can  alter  roughness  characteristics,  expose  soils  that  could  erode  and 
change  the  channel  configuration,  providing  barriers  or  preferential  pathways  to  water  flow. 

Compacted  snow  across  the  direction  of  flow  in  a stream  channel  could  serve  as  a barrier  to 
runoff  until  it  has  melted.  Such  a barrier  could  cause  pooling  and  concentrate  flows  in  general, 
creating  a situation  that  results  in  the  erosion  and  permanent  change  in  the  discharge 
characteristics  of  the  channel. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities 
associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  watersheds  from  snowmobiling  activities,  (issue  3) 

Watersheds,  or  areas  that  provide  runoff  to  stream  channels  in  the  snowmobile  trail  systems  or 
other  areas  accessed  by  snowmobiles,  have  the  potential  of  being  impacted  by  snowmobiling 
activities.  Physical  disturbances  to  soils  and  vegetation  and  compaction  of  snow  can  impact  the 
runoff  characteristics  of  the  watershed. 

Although  widetracked  vehicles  such  as  snowmobiles  and  groomers  exert  less  vertical  pressure 
on  the  snow  surface  than  other  transportation  sources,  early  and  late  session  snowmobiling  has 
the  potential  to  disturb  soils  and  vegetative  cover  in  areas  where  there  is  little  or  no  snow. 
Disturbance  could  expose  soils  to  erosion  by  runoff,  thus  providing  barriers  or  preferential 
pathways  that  may  change  the  runoff  characteristics  of  the  watershed. 

Compacted  snow  can  alter  the  runoff  characteristics  of  a watershed.  Compaction  can  slow  the 
snow  melt/runoff  processes,  encouraging  infiltration  of  water  into  the  soil.  Compaction  is  not 
uniform  over  a watershed.  This  could  result  in  edges  that  form  between  compacted  and 
uncompacted  areas  which  during  melting,  may  concentrate  runoff,  enhance  erosion,  and  create 
preferential  pathways  for  subsequent  runoff. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  watersheds  from  snowmobiling  activities  associated 
with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  snow  and  runoff/water  management  from  snowmobiling  activities,  (issue  3) 

Snowmobiling  activities  that  increase  the  potential  for  soil  erosion,  change  the  melting/runoff 
characteristics  of  watersheds,  and  alter  the  discharge  characteristics  of  stream  channels,  all 
impact  water  management.  Increasing  the  siltation  rates  in  reservoirs  and  water  bodies  and 
changing  the  volume  and  temporal  characteristics  of  runoff  impose  negative  impacts  on  water 
managers  and  management  plans  (Dunne  1978).  Snow  compaction  appears  to  have  positive 
effects,  in  terms  of  slowing  and  regulating  melting  and  runoff,  but  potential  impacts  to  road  and 
trail  management,  water  management  planning  and  recharge  to  surface  water  are  not  positive. 
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The  management  of  the  runoff  from  snowmelt  is  a critical  component  of  overall  surface  water 
management.  For  example,  a watershed  or  area  that  receives  30  percent  of  its  annual 
precipitation  as  snow  (water  equivalent),  produces  50  percent  of  its  total  annual  runoff  from 
that  snow.  During  the  period  that  runoff  from  snowmelt  recharges  water  bodies  and  provides 
for  instream  flows,  losses,  including  evapotranspiration  are  minimal,  and  a large  percentage  of 
the  runoff  reaches  the  water  bodies.  The  remaining  70  percent  of  annual  precipitation  occurs 
as  rainfall  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  seasons,  producing  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  the  total  annua!  runoff.  The  rainfall  incurs  large  losses  to  interception,  infiltration 
and  evapotranspiration.  Therefore,  a smaller  percentage  of  the  precipitation  (as  compared  to 
snowmelt)  is  discharged  as  runoff  to  recharge  water  bodies  and  stream  flows.  As  snowfall 
accounts  for  larger  percentages  of  the  annual  precipitation  in  an  area,  the  management  of  runoff 
from  the  snow  becomes  more  critical  (Dunne  1978). 

Activities  that  slow  the  snow  melt/runoff  processes  or  slow  the  discharge  of  the  runoff, 
increase  the  potential  for  abstractions  and  losses  that  could  decrease  the  volume  of  recharge  to 
water  bodies  and  stream  flows. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  snow  and  runoff/water  management  from 
snowmobiling  activities  associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Although  trail  grooming  would  cease,  compaction  and  early/late  snowmobiling  would  continue, 
with  the  potential  of  altering  the  discharge  characteristics  of  stream  channels. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities 
associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  watersheds  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Although  trail  grooming  would  cease,  compaction  and  early/late  season  snowmobiling  would 
continue  with  the  potential  of  altering  the  drainage  and  discharge  characteristics  of  watersheds. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  watersheds  from  snowmobiling  activities  associated 
with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  snow  and  runoff/water  management  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Although  trail  grooming  would  cease,  compaction  and  early/late  season  snowmobiling  would 
continue  with  the  potential  of  negatively  impacting  runoff  and  water  management  plans. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  snow  melt/runoff  and  water  management  from 
snowmobiling  activities  associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 
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Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Snow  compaction  and  early/late  season  snowmobiling  would  continue  with  diminished  potential 
of  altering  the  discharge  characteristics  of  stream  channels.  Signs  and  increased  awareness  on 
the  part  of  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  of  exposed  soils 
and  surface  materials,  thereby  decreasing  the  impacts  on  stream  channel  characteristics. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities 
associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  watersheds  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Snow  compaction  and  early/late  season  snowmobiling  would  continue,  with  diminished  potential 
of  altering  the  drainage  and  discharge  characteristics  of  watersheds.  Signs  and  increased 
awareness  on  the  part  of  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  decrease  impacts  on 
watershed  characteristics  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  exposed  soils  and  surface  materials. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  stream  channels  from  snowmobiling  activities 
associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  snow  and  runoff/water  management  from  snowmobiling  activities. 

Snow  compaction  and  early/late  season  snowmobiling  would  continue,  with  diminished  potential 
for  negatively  impacting  runoff  and  water  management  plans.  Signs  and  increased  awareness  on 
the  part  of  early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbances  that  change 
existing  runoff  characteristics  and  management  plans.  Snow  compaction  would  continue  to  have 
the  potential  to  impact  runoff  characteristics  and  water  management. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  snow  and  runoff/water  management  from 
snowmobiling  activities  associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 


WILDLIFE 


SUMMARY 

Studies  on  the  impacts  of  snowmobile  disturbance  to  wildlife  offer  a wide  range  of 
conclusions.  Winter  conditions,  particularly  where  conditions  are  good  for 
snowmobiling,  can  be  harsh  for  many  species  of  wildlife.  Many  of  the  earlier 
studies,  largely  of  short  duration  and  measuring  overt  responses,  generally 
conclude  that  snowmobile  activity  has  limited  impacts  to  ungulate  habitat  and 
population  distribution.  However,  more  recent  physiological  studies  which  lend 
themselves  to  measuring  more  subtle  responses,  have  indicated  that  snowmobile 
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activity  could  result  in  unnecessary  stress  and  energy  expenditure  by  the 
animals  at  Inopportune  times  of  the  year.  Exposure  time  and  type  of  snowmobile 
activity  (i.e.  passing  by  us.  stopping,  standing  or  walking,  etc.)  could  have  an 
influence  on  the  degree  of  impact  to  the  animals.  As  the  level  of  snowmobile 
activity  increases  due  to  population  increases,  long  term  impacts  will  be  greater 
than  short  term  impacts  under  all  alternatives. 

Grizzly  bears  could  be  impacted  if  late  season  snowmobile  activity  is  located  near 
dens  or  in  the  proximity  of  ungulate  wintering  areas  where  bears  commonly 
scavenge  for  carcasses  upon  emergence  from  hibernatbn. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  in  nature  but  more  severe  than 
those  identified  under  Alternative  1.  Limited  funding  and  enforcement  authority 
would  encourage  unregulated  snowmobile  activities  in  wildlife  habitat. 

Clearance  oversight,  avoidance,  seasonal  restrictions,  and  public  awareness 
policies  established  in  Alternative  3 would  serve  to  provide  minimal  disturbance 
to  wintering  wildlife,  thus  reducing  the  potential  impacts  identified  under 
Alternatives  1 and  2. 

Alternative  1 

With  the  apparent  rapid  increase  in  the  popularity  of  snowmobiles  in  the  1960's,  many 
wildlife  wintering  areas  were  invaded  during  seasons  when  previously  little,  if  any,  human 
activities  had  occurred.  Consequently,  concern  was  generated  relative  to  the  effect  this  influx  of 
human  activity  may  have  on  wildlife.  This  concern  was  brought  forth  in  a series  of  studies 
initiated  in  the  1970's  which  were  largely  conducted  in  the  Midwest,  Northeast  or  in  Canada 
(Neumann  and  Merriam  1972,  Dorrance  et  al.  1975,  Richens  and  Lavigne  1978).  This 
geographic  distribution  of  initial  investigations  probably  reflected  to  a large  degree,  the 
distribution  and  degree  of  snowmobiling  activity  and  its  potential  for  impacting  the  wildlife 
resource.  Although  the  sport  has  become  increasingly  popular  in  the  mountain  West,  relatively 
few  studies  have  been  conducted  to  measure  the  impact  of  this  activity  on  wildlife  (Aune  1981, 
Freddy  et  al.  1986). 

As  one  might  expect,  responses  to  snowmobiles  by  the  more  visible  ungulates,  particularly 
white-tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  and  elk  have  received  the  greatest  amount  of  study-although 
other  disturbance  studies  have  referenced  moose  (Ferguson  and  Keith  1982),  pheasants 
( Phasianus  colchicus) (Sodja  1978)  and  small  mammals  (Bury  1978).  Concern  has  also  been 
expressed  in  Montana  regarding  disturbance  of  grizzly  bears  as  they  emerge  from  dens  in  the 
spring. 

Impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions,  (issue  4) 

While  most  studies  of  impact  have  looked  at  overt  responses  such  as  distances  from  the 
snowmobile-which  will  illicit  flight  response,  and  changes  in  home  range  size  or  habitat  usage 
(Dorrance  et  al.  1975,  Eckstein  et  al.  1976,  Schultz  and  Bailey  1978),  more  recent  studies 
have  concentrated  on  physiological  responses  such  as  changes  in  metabolism  and  heart  rate 
(Ward  and  Cupal  1980,  Moen  et  al.  1982,  Parker  et  al.  1984). 
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Overt  responses  by  deer  and  elk  varied  between  studies.  Rost  and  Bailey  (1979)  reported  that 
mule  deer  and  elk  avoided  roads  (vehicle  traffic)  in  Colorado,  especially  a zone  within  200 
meters  of  the  road.  However,  Eckstein  et  al.  (1976)  reported  no  significant  difference  in  home 
range  or  habitat  use  areas  by  white-tailed  deer  as  a result  of  snowmobile  disturbance.  Dorrance 
et  al.  (1975)  found  home  range  size,  distance  from  trail  and  movements  increased  with 
snowmobile  activity  in  an  area  which  had  been  open  to  hunting  but  remained  the  same  in  an  area 
closed  to  hunting.  This  suggests  a certain  degree  of  habituation  by  the  deer  to  the  protection  of  a 
no-hunting  refuge  system.  The  rapid  habituation  of  both  deer  and  elk  to  routine,  mechanized 
(even  noisy)  activity  is  well  documented  (Loucks  et  al,  1990).  Most  western  game  management 
departments  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  trying  to  develop  ways  of  scaring  game 
animals  away  from  certain  sites,  particularly  during  winter.  Most  methods  tried  have  been 
abysmal  failures. 

Richens  and  Lavigne  (1978),  in  a three  winter  study  in  Maine,  found  the  use  of  trail  systems 
significantly  correlated  with  deer  density  and  winter  severity.  Snowmobile  disturbance  did  not 
cause  deer  to  abandon  preferred  bedding  and  feeding  sites.  However,  deer  use  of  trails  was 
inversely  proportional  to  off-trail  mobility  and  flight  responses.  Snowmobile  trail  use  varied 
between  winters,  within  winters,  time  of  day  (with  less  response  as  darkness  approached), 
cover  type,  snow  depth  and  sinking  depth.  McCool  (1978)  in  his  review  paper  reinforced  this 
thought.  He  stated  that  many  of  the  studies  were  of  short  duration  and  tied  to  a specific  time  and 
location.  He  emphasized  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  variables  encountered  over  a 
longer  time  and  under  different  geographical  conditions. 

Eckstein  et  al.  (1976),  Aune  (1981)  and  Freddy  et  al.(1986),  all  indicated  that  persons  afoot 
(nordic  skiers)  illicited  greater  flight  response  from  wildlife  than  did  snowmobiles.  Wildlife 
responded  by  fleeing  greater  distances  (Aune  1981),  and  grazing  was  interrupted  for  a longer 
period  of  time  by  people  on  foot  (Freddy  et  al.  1986),  than  when  disturbed  by  a snowmobile. 

Stemp  (1983),  using  heart  rate  as  a measure,  also  indicated  that  vehicles  approaching  and 
passing  were  less  disturbing  to  mountain  sheep  than  human  intruders  and  intruder  with  dog. 
However,  he  suggested  that  off-road  vehicles  moving  about  the  gentler  areas  of  sheep  range  may 
be  very  disturbing. 

Considering  the  more  subtle  physiological  responses  to  human  disturbances,  Moen  et  ai. 
(1982)  reported  increased  heart  rate  from  2.5  to  2.9  times  in  white-tailed  deer,  depending  on 
the  directed  course  of  the  snowmobile.  They  also  found  no  evidence  of  habituation  to  the 
disturbance,  either  in  magnitude  of  the  heart  rate  response  or  to  the  time  for  a return  to 
normal.  Parker  et  al.  (1984)  pointed  out  the  additional  drain  on  wintering  mule  deer  or  elk  by 
artificially  induced  locomotion,  a drain  which  could  be  important  to  their  survival  on  poor 
winter  range.  Ward  and  Cupal  (1980)  reported  that  based  on  heart  rate,  security  cover  was 
very  important  in  dictating  the  distances  of  effective  response  by  elk  to  human  disturbance. 
This  suggests  that  proximity  to  cover  should  be  an  important  consideration  in  laying  out 
snowmobile  routes.  MacArthur  et  al.  (1982)  in  measuring  heart  rate  changes  in  mountain 
sheep  due  to  disturbances,  reported  that  in  most  instances,  overt  and  heart  rate  responses  were 
quite  similar  in  length.  However,  they  felt  that  in  a population  of  sheep  less  habituated  to 
humans,  a greater  discrepancy  would  exist  with  heart  rate  increases  lasting  longer  than  overt 
responses. 
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The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  1 would  be  moderate  in  the  short  term  and  major  in  the  long 
term  as  the  number  of  snowmobilers  increases.  In  compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA,  site- 
specific  environmental  reviews  prepared  for  development  and  maintenance  projects  could 
conclude  more  significant  impacts  to  a local  resource  as  determined  by  the  land  management 
agency. 

Impacts  to  grizzly  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions,  (issue  4) 

Cole  (1972),  reported  that  grizzly  bears  in  Yellowstone  Park  emerged  from  hibernation  and 
travelled  to  elk  and  other  ungulate  wintering  areas  between  March  and  early  May.  Depending 
upon  the  availability  of  alternate  foods,  Mealy  (1975)  reported  that  elk  may  be  an  important 
spring  food  for  grizzly  bears.  Houston  (1978),  in  reporting  on  the  elk  as  winter-spring  food 
for  carnivores  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  indicated  that  some  carcasses  near  roads  remained 
uneaten  and  attributed  this  to  human  disturbance.  Snowmobile  policy  in  Federal  Parks  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  document. 

Recent  studies  of  radio-collared  grizzly  bears  have  shown  that  females  and  females  with  cubs 
were  generally  found  in  high  elevation  habitats  covered  by  snow  from  mid-October  through  mid- 
May.  During  post-denning  periods,  females  with  cubs  are  less  mobile  than  other  bears  and 
remain  near  the  den  site  from  early  April  through  mid-May.  Thus  high  elevation  snowmobiling 
during  mid  to  late-spring  could  increase  the  potential  for  encounters  with  post-denning  bears 
(Mace  and  Manley,  Pers.  Commun.). 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  grizzly  bear  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  in  the  short  term,  but  in  specific  instances 
could  become  moderate  to  major  in  the  long  term  as  snowmobiling  increases  in  popularity.  In 
compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA,  site-specific  environmental  reviews  prepared  for 
development  and  maintenance  projects  could  conclude  more  significant  impacts  to  a local 
resource  as  determined  by  the  land  management  agency  . 

Impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitats,  behavior,  and  populations  distributions,  (issue  4) 

There  are  no  available  data  concerning  snowmobile  impacts  to  wolves  in  Montana.  In  the  event 
wolves  become  more  widespread  in  Montana,  they  will  most  likely  be  found  in  association  with 
wintering  areas  of  mule  and  white-tailed  deer  and  elk. 

Physical  alterations  to  winter  habitat  for  small  mammals  living  in  subnivean  habitats  (beneath 
the  snow)  may  be  adequately  adverse  to  result  in  ill  health  and  increased  mortality  (Bury 
1978).  Neumann  and  Merriam  (1972)  showed  that  a loss  of  insulating  qualities  of  snow  on 
snowmobile  trails  would  contribute  to  the  above  mentioned  conditions  for  any  of  the  species  that 
use  snow  for  protective  and  insulative  cover. 

Interaction  between  snowmobiles  on  official  trails  and  wildlife  other  than  wintering  ungulates 
would  be  sporadic  and  unpredictable  at  best,  and  unlikely  to  pose  a threat  to  any  particular 
species.  Poaching  from  snowmobiles  is  already  covered  by  statute,  whereas  shooting  game  from 
motorized  vehicles  is  prohibited,  with  certain  exceptions. 
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The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions. 

Assuming  no  regulatory  authority  would  exist  to  oversee  wildlife  management  efforts  associated 
with  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  impacts  to  ungulates  would  increase.  Under  this  scenario, 
wardens  would  have  less  authority  to  enforce  wildlife  management  directives  that  protect 
ungulates  and  their  winter  ranges  from  harassment  and  unnecessary  disturbance  from 
snowmobiles.  Except  where  required  by  land  management  agency  policy,  no  requirements  would 
be  in  place  to  review  trail  plans  and  ensure  against  encroachment  into  sensitive  winter  ranges. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  2 would  be  moderate  to  major  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  grizzly  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions. 

Potential  impacts  to  grizzly  bears  would  increase  as  no  precautionary  measures  would  be 
required  to  limit  access  to  hibernation  areas  or  spring  feeding  areas.  Early  and  late  season 
snowmobile  disturbances  could  result  in  dietary,  displacement,  or  behavioral  changes  in 
grizzly  bears.  Game  wardens  would  have  limited  authority  to  minimize  indiscriminant 
disturbance  or  intentional  harassment  of  the  bears. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  grizzly  bear  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  2 would  be  moderate  to  major  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitats,  behavior,  and  populations  distributions. 

Impacts  to  other  wildlife  would  be  similar  in  nature  as  those  addressed  under  Alternative  1, 
although  compounded  by  limited  authority  to  prevent  harassment  or  indiscriminant 
disturbance. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  to  moderate  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions. 

Modifications  identified  in  Chapter  2 would  reduce  unnecessary  stress  or  energy  expenditures 
by  animals  at  a time  when  it  is  least  desireable.  Habitat  and  behavioral  changes  would  be 
limited  and  population  distributions  would  be  more  stable  with  an  established  and  enforced 
policy  of  environmental  review,  avoidance,  and  signing.  An  increased  effort  at  making  the 
public  aware  of  potential  conflicts  between  snowmobiling  and  wildlife  may  promote  some  self- 
policing among  participants. 
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The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  ungulate  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms.  Site- 
specific  environmental  reviews  prepared  for  developing  and  maintenance  projects  could 
conclude  more  significant  impacts  to  a local  resource  as  determined  by  the  land  management 
agency  in  compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA. 

Impacts  to  grizzly  habitat,  behavior,  and  population  distributions. 

Grizzly  bears  emerging  from  hibernation  areas  are  in  need  of  nourishment,  which  is  provided 
by  undisturbed  feeding  conditions.  A policy  of  clearance  oversight,  avoidance,  seasonal 
restrictions,  idle  zones,  signing  and  public  awareness  would  result  in  fewer  impacts  to  these 
bears.  Such  a policy  would  also  minimize  snownnobile-grizzly-wolf  interactions,  as  both 
grizzly  bears  and  wolves  both  scavenge  and  hunt  ungulates,  as  do  mountain  lions. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  grizzly  bear  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms.  However,  in 
compliance  with  NEPA  and/or  MEPA,  site-specific  environmental  reviews  prepared  for 
developing  and  maintenance  projects  could  conclude  more  significant  impacts  to  a local  resource 
as  determined  by  the  Sand  management  agency. 

Impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitats,  behavior  and  population  distributions. 

Avoidance,  signing,  clearance  oversight,  and  public  awareness  policies  would  help  reduce 
unnecessary  snow  compaction.  Compaction  could  disturb  harsh  survival  conditions  for  species 
which  depend  upon  undisturbed  snow  for  cover  and  insulation  (i.e.  small  mammals  and  some 
grouse  species).  Increased  enforcement  would  ensure  against  harassment  of  wildlife  by 
snowmobiles  and  other  winter  recreationists. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  other  wildlife  habitat,  behavior,  and  population 
distributions  under  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 


VEGETATION 


SUMMARY 

impacts  to  vegetation  on  existing  prepared  roadbeds  would  be  non-existent. 
Snow  depths,  and  the  amount,  frequency,  and  duration  of  trail  use  determine  the 
level  of  impacts  on  trails  constructed  in  areas  of  established  vegetation. 
Impacts  in  the  form  of  mechanical  breakage  and  abrasion  could  be  caused  by 
striking  exposed  vegetation  on  the  trail  (i.e.  saplings,  tops  of  larger  trees,  etc.). 
Herbaceous  vegetation  would  be  impacted  in  areas  with  insufficient  snowcover 
such  as  ridge  lines,  southern  exposures,  and  early  and  late  season  snow  depths. 

With  the  development  of  new  trails,  noxious  weeds  could  be  introduced  by  the 
physical  transfer  of  seeds  on  snowmobiles.  In  addition,  if  large  game  animals 
were  to  be  displaced  from  a traditional  winter  range  by  snowmobile  related 
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activity,  concentrated  browsing,  foraging,  resting,  and  breeding  activities  in  the 
areas  of  relocation  could  cause  vegetative  carrying  capacities  to  be  exceeded. 

Under  Alternative  3,  signing,  avoidance,  and  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of 
early  and  late  season  snowmobilers  would  diminish  the  disturbance  on  vegetation. 

Alternative  1 

Impact  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds,  (issue  5) 

The  utilization  of  existing  prepared  roadbeds,  such  as  forest  service  roads,  logging  roads,  and 
other  graded  roadbeds  would  serve  to  minimize  the  impact  of  snowmobiling  on  vegetation  within 
the  trail  boundary. 

The  agency  concludes  that  impacts  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds 
would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impact  to  vegetation  and  habitat  on  trails  traversing  areas  with  vegetative  cover,  (issue  5) 

Impacts  to  vegetation  increase  when  trails  are  constructed  on  areas  with  established  vegetative 
cover.  The  amount  and  degree  of  direct  impacts  is  dependant  on  several  factors  such  as  snow 
depth,  amount,  frequency,  and  duration  of  trail  use,  and  the  type  and  amount  of  vegetation 
underlying  the  trail. 

In  general,  there  can  be  direct  damage  to  vegetation  due  to  snowmobile  use.  Snowmobiles  can 
affect  natural  regeneration  areas  and  tree  plantations  containing  small  trees,  saplings,  and 
other  vegetation  with  living  portions  above  snow  level  in  the  trail.  This  damage  is  often  due  to 
mechanical  breakage  and  abrasion,  although  there  is  the  possibility  of  damage  to  portions  of  the 
plant  below  the  snow  surface  due  to  machine  weight  (Nuemann  and  Merriam,  1972).  Direct 
impacts  to  herbaceous  vegetation  from  breakage  and  abrasion  should  be  minimal  under  adequate 
snow  conditions  (Pesant,  1987;  Ryerson  et  a!.,  1977;  and  Foresman  et  al.,  1976). 

Other  potential  impacts  to  vegetation  and  habitat  include  mechanical  damage  to  vegetation  and 
soils  on  areas  with  little  or  no  snow  cover--i.e.  wind-blown  ridge  tops,  areas  with  bare  patches 
due  to  snow  melt,  and  areas  receiving  little  snow  fall. 

The  potential  of  introducing  noxious  weeds  or  other  plant  species  not  native  to  a particular  area 
is  increased  by  improved  access  to  areas  not  previously  used  by  snowmobilers.  Weed  seeds, 
with  seedheads  near  or  above  snow  level,  may  become  attached  to  the  machines  while  passing 
through  an  area,  and  later  deposited  far  from  its  original  site.  Control  and  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  is  a major  concern  in  Montana  for  both  ecological  and  economic  reasons. 

Indirect  impacts  may  occur  in  areas  adjacent  to,  as  well  as  away  from,  the  trail  boundary. 
"Play"  areas,  such  as  basins,  valleys,  and  other  open  areas,  to  which  trails  may  lead,  can 
contain  vegetation  types  that  are  sensitive  to  snowmobile  use.  Negative  impacts  to  vegetation  in 
these  areas  may  be  a result  of  easier  access  provided  by  improved  trail  conditions.  Avoidance  of 
trail  areas  by  wildlife  (Simpson,  1987;  Nuemann  and  Merriam,  1972)  may  cause  animals  to 
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congregate  in  other  areas  resulting  in  over-utilization  of  forage  sources  in  localized  areas  away 
from  a trail  system. 

Snowmobile  trails  may  also  have  less  direct  impacts  on  vegetation  and  habitat  through  their 
effect(s)  on  organisms  which  use  vegetation  for  feed  and  cover.  In  the  case  of  larger  game 
animals,  browsing,  foraging,  resting,  and  breeding  activities  can  dramatically  alter  vegetation 
composition,  cover,  and  vigor.  If  animals  are  displaced  from  a traditional  use  area  by  a new 
snowmobile  trail,  their  activities  may  be  concentrated  on  other  areas.  If  such  concentration 
exceeds  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  areas,  damage  to  vegetation  and  soils  may  occur.  In  the 
case  of  smaller  animals,  such  as  rodents  including  voles,  moles,  gophers,  and  ground  squirrels, 
snowmobile  activity  off  of  developed  roadbeds  may  limit  rodent  activity.  This  is  due  to 
compaction  of  snow  and  formation  of  ice  above  and  below  ground  (Schmid,  1972).  As  rodent 
activity  is  a normal  aspect  of  many  mountain  ecosystems,  a reduction  in  their  activity  may 
adversely  affect  vegetation  and  soil  function. 

Effects  on  phenology  and  vigor  characteristics  of  plants  are  possible  if  the  subnivean 
environment  under  snowmobile-caused  snow  compaction  is  altered  (Evans  and  Fonda,  1990; 
Foresman  et  al.,  1976;  Hogan,  1972;  Neumann  and  Merriam,  1972).  This  could  lead  to  shifts 
in  species  composition  (Evans  and  Fonda,  1990)  and/or  changes  in  plant  density  on  a given  unit 
of  trail  (Ryerson  et  al.,  1977).  Delayed  snowmelt  from  trails  may  provide  moisture  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  vegetation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trail  and  other  areas  of 
snowmobile  use  (Pesant,  1987;  Hogan,  1972;  Nuemann  and  Merriam,  1972).  Changes  in 
moisture  release  patterns  may  directly  alter  the  phenology  of  vegetation. 

If  the  program  is  continued  in  its  current  form,  at  its  present  level  of  administration  and 
regulation,  there  is  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  vegetation  and  habitat.  These  impacts  may 
be  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  may  or  may  not  be  easily  predicted  under  the  current  program. 

The  Department  concludes  that  the  impacts  to  vegetation  and  habitat  with  trails  traversing  areas 
of  vegetative  cover  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Impact  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds. 

Grooming  activities  funded  by  the  Snowmobile  Program  would  cease,  but  utilization  of  existing 
prepared  roadbeds  by  snowmobiles  would  continue  under  Alternative  2.  Impacts  on  these  roads 
would  continue  as  identified  in  Alternative  1. 

The  agency  concludes  that  impacts  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds, 
under  Alternative  2 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impact  to  vegetation  and  habitat  on  trails  traversing  areas  with  vegetative  cover. 

If  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  was  to  be  discontinued,  there  would  be  potential  for  more 
severe  adverse  impacts  to  the  vegetative  resource.  Elimination  of  the  Snowmobile  Trail 
Program  and  its  regulatory  functions  could  lead  to  far  more  trailing  through  given  areas, 
dispersing  any  negative  impacts  over  a greater  area.  Lack  of  grooming,  signing,  and  other 
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measures  of  route  controlling  could  lead  to  damage  of  vegetation  on  trail  boundaries.  Sensitive 
environments,  especially  at  higher  elevations,  would  be  the  first  to  evidence  negative  impacts. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  vegetation  and  habitat  under  Alternative  2 would  be 
minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impact  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds. 

Utilization  of  existing  prepared  roadbeds  by  snowmobiles  and  grooming  equipment  would  be 
encouraged  under  Alternative  3.  Utilizing  prepared  roadbeds  would  draw  impacts  away  from 
vegetated  areas  where  sensitive  vegetation  could  be  impacted. 

The  agency  concludes  that  impacts  to  vegetation  on  trails  traversing  existing  prepared  roadbeds 
would  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impact  to  vegetation  and  habitat  on  trails  traversing  areas  with  vegetative  cover. 

Continuing  the  program  and  requiring  more  information  on  grant  applications  could  provide  a 
means  of  identifying  any  potentially  sensitive  habitats  or  conditions,  thus  providing  means  for 
implementing  mitigative  measures.  Requiring  further  information  on  vegetation  types  and 
habitats  to  be  traversed,  land  forms  the  trails  will  encounter,  potential  for  spread  of  noxious 
weeds,  and  potential  for  encountering  rare  and  endangered  species,  would  assist  in  minimizing 
impacts  to  the  vegetative  resource  within  the  trail  system. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  vegetation  and  habitat  under  Alternative  3 would  be 
negligible  to  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 


SOCIOECONOMIC 


SUMMARY 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  provide  economic  benefits  to  the  State  of 
Montana  under  each  alternative  by  promoting  and  providing  for  a structured 
system  of  trails  designed  for  both  in-state  and  out-of-state  recreationists. 
Income  to  recreation-based  winter  communities  would  be  generated  from  direct 
program  related  employment  and  snowmobile  related  spending  activities  such  as 
fuel  supplies,  motels  and  restaurants. 

Snowmobilers  and  those  individuals  associated  with  the  sport  would  realize 
positive  social  impacts  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  through  enjoyment 
of  the  sport  and  because  of  the  promotion  of  safety,  law  enforcement,  and  trail 
grooming.  Non-motorized  recreationists  seeking  quiet,  peaceful  recreation  could 
be  impacted  by  disturbances  associated  with  snowmobiling  activities  (see  also 
Recreation  section). 
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Negative  social  impacts  would  he  reduced  under  Alternative  3.  Policy  changes 
could  provide  for  restrictions  on  impactive  activity  as  identified  in  Aesthetic  and 
Recreation  discussions. 

Alternative  1 

Economic  impacts,  (issue  6) 

The  economic  benefits  to  state  and  local  economies  would  continue  at  present  rates.  Direct 
economic  benefits  to  local  snowmobile  associations  would  continue  through  the  grants  award 
program,  which  amounts  to  approximately  $250,000  per  year.  Presently,  and  it  is  expected  to 
continue,  25  full-time  persons  work  during  the  winter  on  trail  grooming. 

Indirect  benefits  for  many  smaller  communities  would  continue  to  be  realized  through  the 
promotion  of  snowmobiling  and  the  continued  growth  of  snowmobiling  as  a wintertime  economy. 
Based  on  recent  studies,  an  estimated  20,000  nonresident  snowmobilers  will  travel  to 
Montana,  with  an  average  stay  of  5.4  days.  Nonresident  snowmobilers  will  spend  about  $15.3 
million  in  Montana  throughout  the  snowmobile  season.  The  snowmobiling  consumer  from 
out-of-state  could  generate  labor  income  of  about  $3.8  million  which  would  create 
approximately  350  jobs. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  economic  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based 
winter  communities  under  Alternative  1 would  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Social  impacts,  (issues  6 & 8) 

Social  benefits  from  this  alternative  would  continue  at  their  present  levels.  Besides  promoting  a 
healthful  lifestyle,  snowmobiling  provides  opportunities  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  both  family  and 
multi-family  settings.  Average  group  sizes  for  both  resident  and  nonresident  snowmobilers 
average  about  5 to  6 persons  (University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research,  Fall  1988).  In  addition,  snowmobile  clubs  throughout  the  state  promote  community 
activities  such  as  family  days,  Race-To-The-Sky  Dog  Sled  Races,  and  an  event  for  The 
Multiple-sclerosis  Foundation-  all  with  positive  social  outcomes. 

Encroachment  on  private  property  can  impact  local  residents,  businesses,  industrial  and 
agricultural  operations.  Encroachment  problems  could  be  due  to  a lack  of  awareness,  lack  of 
signing,  or  simply  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  snowmobiler.  Other  negative  impacts  could 
include  driving  while  intoxicated,  speeding,  and  not  staying  on  designated  routes. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  social  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based  winter 
communities  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  to  moderate  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Economic  impacts 

Under  this  alternative,  snowmobile  associations  would  lose  their  funding  for  trail  grooming, 
safety  promotion,  and  law  enforcement,  causing  many  clubs  to  face  serious  financial  hardships 
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in  trying  to  keep  trails  groomed  and  useful.  Local  clubs  would  lose  the  funding  for  trail 
grooming  ($250,000  per  year),  thus  decreasing  employment  during  the  winter  by  an 
estimated  25  full-time  jobs.  Indirectly,  the  economy  supported  by  the  Snowmobile  Program 
would  also  suffer,  as  snowmobilers  found  fewer  trails  available  and  groomed,  and  less  law 
enforcement  and  safety  promotion. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  economic  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based 
winter  communities  under  Alternative  2 would  be  moderate  to  major  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 

Social  impacts 

Persons  relying  upon  the  Snowmobile  Program  to  assist  in  trail  grooming  would  lose  a source  of 
funding  with  this  alternative,  potentially  causing  anxiety  among  this  group  of  people.  Some 
grant  recipients  would  reduce  or  stop  trail  grooming  efforts  as  a result  of  this  alternative.  The 
social  well-being  of  those  people  who  use  snowmobiling  as  a source  of  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
winter  may  be  affected.  In  addition,  if  less  money  is  made  available  to  snowmobile  organizations 
because  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  program,  the  snowmobilers  who  rely  on  local  snowmobile 
clubs  for  group  outings  or  charity  activities  may  have  to  seek  other  alternatives. 

Social  impacts  identified  under  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  in  nature  but  more  severe  and 
widespread  under  Alternative  2.  Without  signing  and  enforcement  efforts  funded  by  the 
snowmobile  program,  such  impacts  would  continue  uncontrolled  and  without  regulated  means  of 
improvement. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  social  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based  winter 
communities  would  be  moderate  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


Alternative  3 

Economic  impacts 

The  impacts  to  the  economy  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  1.  The 
exception  may  be  that,  should  the  implementation  of  proposed  rules  and  stricter  controls 
increase  administration  costs  of  the  Snowmobile  Program,  there  may  be  fewer  funds  available 
from  the  program  to  directly  assist  local  snowmobile  associations  in  grooming  trails. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  economic  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based 
winter  communities  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 

Social  impacts 

Modifying  the  Snowmobile  Program  to  require  additional  information,  conditioning  approval  of 
grants,  or  more  administrative  control,  would  be  opposed  by  many  current  participants  of  the 
program.  An  opinion  survey  of  snowmobile  clubs  indicated  that  most  do  not  favor  any  changes  to 
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the  program.  Some  members  of  the  public  may  consider  additional  administrative  control  of 
grant  projects  to  be  positive  measures  that  help  ensure  compliance  with  existing  rules. 

A planning,  signing,  public  awareness,  and  enforcement  policy  as  discussed  under  this 
alternative  would  reduce  the  impacts  identified  under  Alternatives  1 and  2. 

The  Department  concludes  that  negative  social  impacts  to  the  state  and  recreation  based  winter 
communities  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


CULTURAL 


SUMMARY 

Impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  those  associated  with  1)  trail 
construction,  2)  snowmobile  and  grooming  activities  on  areas  of  insufficient 
snowpack,  and  3)  intentional  vandalism.  Trail  construction  would  disturb 
surficial  and  shallowly  burled  archaeological  sites  as  well  as  interrupt  the  visual 
integrity  of  historic  sites.  Snowmobile  and  grooming  activities  could  impact  the 
integrity  and  character  of  historic  trails  by  the  clearing  of  vegetation  or  by 
erosional  influences  caused  by  compacted  snow.  Access  provided  by  funded 
snowmobile  trails  could  lead  to  indiscriminant  or  intentional  damage  to  historic 
structures. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be  reduced  through  improved  cultural 
evaluations  on  proposed  trails  as  determined  necessary  by  the  Department. 

Alternative  1 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  existing,  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads 
from  snowmobile  related  activities,  (issue  7) 

Development  of  snowmobile  trails  on  existing  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  would  have  no 
impact  on  prehistoric  or  historic  resources.  In  this  case,  impact  considerations  for  cultural 
resources  would  be  unnecessary.  If  snowmobile  trail  development  were  to  extend  beyond  the 
existing  trail  prism,  then  cultural  resource  investigations  would  be  necessary,  even  on  extant 
motorized  trails.  The  age  of  motorized  vehicle  trails  must  be  determined.  If  the  trail  is  over  50 
years  old,  then  its  context  must  be  investigated  to  determine  historic  significance  as  discussed 
in  Appendix  D. 

The  Department  concludes  that  under  Alternative  1 cultural  impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  on  existing  motorized  vehicle  trails  would  be  negligible  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  from 
snowmobile  related  activities,  (issue  7) 

Trail  grooming  and  maintenance  may  alter  the  character  of  historic  trails  which  have  fallen  into 
disuse  but  still  retain  historic  integrity.  Removal  of  trees  and  other  vegetation  can  be  viewed  as 
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degrading  to  the  integrity  and  visual  quality  of  a trail.  Trails  not  currently  in  use  are  likely  to 
have  revegetated,  and  reopening  them  to  snowmobiling  could  destroy  that  stabilizing  vegetation. 
Reduction  of,  or  destruction  of,  vegetation  could  result  in  exposing  a trail  to  the  degrading  affect 
of  erosion.  Some  compaction  of  trail  soils  could  also  occur  on  historic  trails. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  under  Alternative  1 to  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the 
short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and  reroutes,  (issue  7) 

A variety  of  impacts  to  archaeological  sites  could  be  expected  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and 
reroutes.  Some  impacts  are  direct  and  result  from  trail  construction,  maintenance,  and 
grooming.  Other  impacts  are  indirect  and  result  from  a variety  of  activities. 

The  Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  requires  consideration  of  auditory  and 
visual  impacts  or  intrusions  of  developments  to  certain  site  types.  Historic  sites  and  Native 
American  sacred  and  traditional  sites  are  particularly  sensitive  to  such  impacts.  Snowmobile 
traffic  could  result  in  auditory  intrusion  to  Native  American  traditional  sites.  The  noise  level 
from  engine  operation  could  be  substantial  carry  some  distance  from  the  actual  trail.  Trail 
construction  could  be  an  intrusion  to  the  viewshed  of  historic  structures,  interfering  with 
visual  integrity  to  the  setting.  The  SHPO  advises  that  the  lead  agency  in  a project  confer  with 
them,  on  a case  by  case  basis,  prior  to  undertaking  a cultural  resource  survey  in  order  that 
adequate  survey  corridor  for  auditory  and  visual  intrusions  can  be  established. 

Any  grading  of  snowmobile  trails  would  disturb  surficial  archaeological  sites  and  shallowly 
buried  archaeological  sites.  Spacial  integrity  would  be  destroyed  by  such  construction.  Lithic 
scatters,  tipi  rings,  buried  campsites,  cairns,  rockpiles,  alignments,  effigies,  medicine  wheels, 
burials,  vision  quest  structures,  pit  houses,  and  historic  structures  could  be  negatively  affected 
by  trail  construction. 

Heavy  snowmobile  traffic  on  a trail  (grooming  and  recreation)  could  result  in  soil  compaction, 
although  trail  use  most  often  occurs  during  months  when  soil  is  frozen  and  less  susceptible  to 
compaction.  Compaction  could  result  in  deformation  of  buried  cultural  strata,  thereby 
disturbing  or  destroying  spacial  context. 

Erosion  could  also  become  a problem  along  the  trail  route.  Erosion  could  result  in  destruction  of 
a site's  spatial  integrity  as  artifactual  materials  are  weathered  out  of  place. 

Construction  of  new  trails  often  requires  removal  of  trees  and  clearing  of  vegetation.  Scarred 
or  cambium  peeled  trees  could  be  destroyed  by  such  activity.  Native  American  sacred  and 
medicinal  plant  collecting  areas  could  also  be  affected.  Wickiups  and  timbered  lodge  structures 
could  be  destroyed  or  disturbed  by  trail  clearing. 

Because  of  the  size  and  visibility  of  stone  quarries  and  rock  art  sites,  they  are  susceptible  to 
certain  indirect  affects  as  well  as  direct  impacts.  Increased  accessibility  to  areas  which  might 
contain  these  site  types  could  result  in  vandalism. 
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Standing  historic  structures  also  become  exposed  to  vandalism  with  increased  traffic  in  an  area. 
A particular  problem  in  the  past  has  been  the  destruction  of  historic  buildings  for  use  in 
campfires  and  warming  fires  by  winter  recreationists. 

Signing  of  snowmobile  trails  could  also  result  in  small  scale  disturbance  to  archaeological  sites. 
Excavation  of  holes  for  sign  posts  could  destroy  context  for  surface  and  subsurface  cultural 
materials. 

In  general  the  biggest  potential  impact  to  cultural  resources  from  indirect  impacts  or  trail- 
development  associated  action  relates  to  increased  accessibility  into  areas  containing  sites. 
Standing  historic  structures  and  archaeological  sites  highly  visible  during  winter  months  would 
receive  greater  exposure  to  recreationists  and  the  possibility  of  vandalism  would  likely 
increase. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and 
reroutes  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  to  moderate  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  existing,  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads 
from  snowmobile  related  activities. 

The  use  of  snowmobiles  on  existing,  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads,  would  have  no  impact  on 
prehistoric  or  historic  resources. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  from 
snowmobile  related  activities. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  that  are  found 
on  lands  managed  by  a land  management  agency  would  be  minimal  as  those  agencies  would 
require  cultural  investigations.  On  private  lands,  the  impacts  would  be  greater  since  there 
would  be  no  requirements  for  cultural  investigations  on  such  lands. 

The  Department  concludes  that  under  Alternative  2,  impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  would  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and  reroutes. 

No  funded  trails  would  exist  without  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  therefore  impacts  to 
archaeological  sites  would  be  dispersed  throughout  the  individual  areas  and  limited  to  non- 
funded  trails  established  through  volunteers  or  other  programs  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
PEIS. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and 
reroutes  could  be  minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 
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Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  existing,  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads 
from  snowmobile  related  activities. 

Snowmobiling  would  continue  with  little  to  no  impact  on  prehistoric  or  historic  resources.  In 
this  case,  impact  considerations  for  cultural  resources  would  be  unnecessary.  If  snowmobile 
trail  development  were  to  extend  beyond  the  existing  trail  prism,  then  cultural  resource 
investigations  would  be  necessary,  even  on  extant  motorized  trails. 

The  Department  concludes  that  under  Alternative  3,  impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  on  existing,  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  to  be  negligible  in  the  short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  from 
snowmobile  related  activities. 

Snowmobiles  would  continue  utilizing  existing  trails,  some  with  the  potential  to  contain 
prehistoric  and  historic  resources.  Impacts  to  these  resources  would  diminish  however,  with 
improved  requirements  for  cultural  evaluations  as  identified  by  the  Department  under  cultural 
resource  protection  policy  established  under  Alternative  3. 

The  Department  concludes  that  under  Alternative  3,  impacts  to  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  on  historic  motorized  vehicle  trails  or  roads  would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the 
short  and  long  terms. 

Impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and  reroutes. 

Impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new  snowmobile  trails  and  reroutes  would  be  similar  to 
those  identified  under  Alternative  1,  but  impacts  would  be  diminished  as  a result  of  improved 
requirements  for  cultural  evaluations  as  identified  by  the  Department  under  a cultural  resource 
protection  policy  established  under  Alternative  3. 

The  Department  concludes  that  under  Alternative  3,  impacts  to  archaeological  sites  along  new 
snowmobile  trails  and  reroutes  would  be  negligible  to  minor  over  the  short  and  long  terms. 


AESTHETICS 


SUMMARY 

With  the  exception  of  areas  inflicted  with  poor  air  quality,  visual  impacts  would 
typically  be  greatest  in  areas  with  high  scenic  quality  and  few  man-made 
developments.  These  impacts  would  be  related  to  visual  intrusions  from 
snowmobile  activity  on  non-motorized  recreationists  seeking  quiet  enjoyment  of 
Montana's  many  back-country  areas.  Positive  impacts  are  also  realized  by 
snowmobilers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  access  Montana's  back-country  areas. 
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impacts  on  visual  resources  are  viewed  very  subjectively  by  different 
individuals , thus  it  is  difficult  to  assess  specific  impacts  on  anything  but  an 
individual  basis. 

Negative  visual  impacts  would  be  diminished  under  Alternative  3 with  improved 
trail  location  strategies,  waste  management  strategies  and  improved  public 
awareness. 

Noise  impacts  would  occur  both  on  and  adjacent  to  funded  snowmobile  trails  and 
in  recreation  based  winter  communities.  Noise  levels  from  snowmobiles  in  the 
back-country  could  be  disruptive  to  non-motorized  recreationists.  Noise  levels 
in  communities  from  increased  concentration  of  snowmobile  activity  could 
impact  residents  and  the  non-snowmobiling  public. 

A policy  calling  for  a combination  of  mitigating  measures  would  reduce  the  level 
of  noise  related  impacts  under  Alternative  3.  Public  awareness  programs, 
avoidance  areas  and  time  schedules  would  help  reduce  the  level  of  noise  impacts. 

Alternative  1 

Impact  on  visual  resources,  (issues  9 & 10) 

The  magnitude  of  impacts  on  visual  resources  is  influenced  by  landscape,  climatic  conditions, 
the  nature  of  the  viewers,  density  of  snowmobile  activity  and  vegetation.  Visual  impacts  can  be 
classified  into  three  distinct  categories:  1)  obstructed  views  of  surrounding  vistas  resulting 
from  poor  air  quality  in  areas  of  high  density  snowmobiling  (communities,  resorts,  major  trail 
junctions,  etc.)  2)  interrupted  views  of  pristine/back  country  by  snowmobiles  on  and  near 
trails  3)  indirect  positive  impacts  resulting  from  opportunities  provided  by  snowmobile  trails 
for  viewing  back-country  vistas 

Poor  air  quality  resulting  from  temperature  inversions  in  areas  of  high  snowmobile  density  can 
obstruct  visual  enjoyment  of  scenic  conditions  that  are  associated  with  most  snowmobiling 
communities  and  trails  across  Montana.  The  impacts  decrease  proportionally  with  distance 
from  the  higher  density  areas. 

Trails  provide  corridors  for  snowmobilers  to  get  from  one  area  to  the  next.  Many  of  these  trails 
utilize  existing  logging,  Forest  Service,  or  other  access  roads  as  primary  routes.  These  trails 
could  pass  through  areas  with  little  vegetative  screening,  making  them  more  visible  to 
observers.  Occasionally,  these  trails  are  visible  from  clearings  or  from  other  less  developed 
trails  being  used  by  non-motorized  recreationists.  For  these  visual  observers,  the  sight  of 
snowmobiles  using  developed  trails  and  open  areas  can  be  disturbing  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
visual  quality  of  an  area. 

Many  snowmobilers  utilize  their  machines  to  access  areas  of  high  visual  quality.  Physically 
limited  individuals,  who  otherwise  could  not  enjoy  such  areas,  are  provided  the  opportunity 
through  snowmobiling.  For  these  individuals,  snowmobiling  provides  a means  to  a positive 
visual  experience,  therefore  creating  a positive  visual  impact. 
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The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  to  visual  resources  of  an  area  from  the  Snowmobile 
Grant  Program  under  Alternative  1 to  be  minor  over  the  short  and  long-terms. 

Impact  of  snowmobile  noise  levels,  (issues  9 & 10) 

Noise  impacts  range  from  intense  levels  at  which  hearing  can  be  quickly  impaired,  to  long-term 
background  noise  that  disrupts  night-time  sleep.  The  severity  of  noise  impacts  greatly  depend 
on  types  of  snowmobiles,  numbers  of  snowmobiles,  types  of  snow  surface,  wind,  distance  from 
auditory  sensor,  vegetation  types  and  temperature  (Bollinger,  and  Rongstad  et  a}.). 

Snowmobiles  manufactured  prior  to  June  30,  1972  must  only  have  a muffler  originally 
equipped  by  the  manufacturer.  Machines  manufactured  between  June  30,  1972  and  June  30, 
1975  must  have  original  muffling  equipment  no  louder  than  82  dbA  measured  at  50  feet. 
Snowmobiles  manufactured  after  June  30,  1975  must  have  original  muffling  equipment  no 
louder  than  78  dbA  at  50  feet.  Although  noise  levels  of  newer  snowmobiles  have  been 
significantly  reduced,  (in  many  cases  outputs  of  less  than  73  dbA  are  possible)  (OPRHP  1992), 
older  machines  are  still  common  on  Montana's  trail  systems  and  contribute  to  increased  noise 
levels  along  trails  and  in  communities. 

Snowmobilers  often  travel  in  groups  of  two  or  more  and  can  be  found  clustered  together  when 
travelling  on  groomed  trails.  The  greater  the  number  of  snowmobiles  passing  a given  point,  the 
greater  the  noise  level  at  that  point.  However,  the  actual  level  depends  greatly  upon  the  type, 
speed,  and  total  number  of  machines  passing  the  auditory  location. 

Other  factors  that  influence  the  impacts  associated  with  noise  levels  are  closer  proximities, 
decreasing  amounts  of  vegetation,  hardpacked  snow,  decreasing  wind,  colder  temperatures, 
steeper/closer  topography,  and  increased  rates  of  acceleration  (Raedeke,  and  Taber  1983). 

One  or  all  of  the  above  factors  contribute  to  noise  levels  and  can  be  combined  to  create  varying 
degrees  of  noise  related  impacts.  Trails  with  low  snowmobile  usage,  generally  exhibit  short- 
term impacts  of  low  significance.  However,  in  town,  snowmobile  densities  are  often  greater, 
there  is  less  vegetation,  less  wind,  more  hardpacked  snow,  and  more  acceleration  associated 
with  moving  from  one  area  to  the  next.  The  significance  of  these  impacts  depends  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  individual  listening  to  the  noise. 

Most  snowmobilers  are  involved  in  the  sport  by  choice-therefore,  negative  impacts  resulting 
from  noise  levels  associated  with  riding  snowmobiles  are  limited  to  temporary  threshold  shifts 
in  hearing.  In  some  cases  there  is  long-term  hearing  damage  due  to  close  proximity  with  the 
snowmobile  and  its  muffler.  These  impacts  are  especially  prominent  with  riders  of  older  or 
modified  machines  with  sound  levels  above  82  dbA  (Raedeke  1983). 

The  primary  element  of  the  snowmobile  noise  issue  is  its  affect  upon  others,  especially  at  night 
when  noise  is  exaggerated.  Residents  of  winter  recreational  communities  regularly  expect 
noise  levels  to  increase  in  the  winter.  However,  many  individuals  are  attracted  to  these 
communities  in  search  of  the  quiet  ambience  not  found  in  larger  cities.  For  these  people,  the 
noise  of  a snowmobile,  that  could  otherwise  pass  unnoticed  in  a situation  of  elevated  background 
noise  levels,  can  become  a tension  producing  irritant.  Snowmobiling,  especially  at  night,  has 
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the  potential  to  invoke  a loss  of  sleep  in  some  people.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  documented  that 
sleep  deprivation  can  produce  extreme  muscular  weakness,  explosive  irritability,  dreaming 
while  awake,  and  other  symptoms  (Baldwin,  1973). 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  associated  with  noise  under  Alternative  1 would  be 
moderate  in  the  short  term  and  minor  in  the  long  term. 

Alternative  2 

Impact  on  visual  resources. 

Impacts  to  visual  resources  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  in  nature  but  more 
widespread  than  those  associated  with  Alternative  1.  Without  organized  grooming  activities 
funded  by  the  snowmobile  program,  snowmobilers  would  have  less  incentive  to  remain  on 
groomed  trails.  Off-trail  riding  would  increase,  thereby  dispersing  impacts  to  areas  more 
sensitive  to  visual  intrusions  by  snowmobilers.  Fewer  opportunities  would  exist  for  non- 
motorized  recreationists  to  use  areas  that,  under  Alternative  1,  would  be  less  visually  impacted. 

Visual  impacts  to  communities  and  resorts  from  associated  air  pollution  would  continue  as 
identified  in  Alternative  1 . These  impacts  could  possibly  increase  due  to  the  absence  of  groomed 
trails  as  destinations  for  snowmobilers.  More  time  could  be  spent  in  the  communities 
travelling  on  packed  streets  and  local  access  roads. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  the  impacts  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  on  visual 
resources  under  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  to  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impact  of  snowmobile  noise  levels. 

Noise  impacts  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  associated  with  Alternative  1, 
however  more  severe  and  widespread.  Under  this  alternative,  organized  grooming  activities 
would  not  occur  to  the  extent  warranted  under  a funded  program.  Without  groomed  trails, 
snowmobilers  would  have  less  incentive  to  remain  on  existing  trails,  thereby  increasing  off- 
trail  riding,  and  dispersing  the  impacts  of  noise  into  areas  that,  under  Alternative  1,  are  less 
susceptible  to  disturbance  by  snowmobiles. 

Impacts  from  increases  in  noise  in  residential  areas  or  within  community  boundaries  would 
increase  as  discontinuance  of  the  program  would  eliminate  funding  for  enforcement  of  noise 
regulations. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  noise  impacts  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  on  under 
Alternative  2 would  be  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impact  on  visual  resources. 

Because  landscape,  climatic  conditions,  nature  of  the  viewers,  density  of  snowmobile  activity, 
and  vegetation  all  serve  to  influence  the  magnitude  of  impacts  on  visual  resources,  one  or  a 
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combination  of  them  will  likely  occur,  causing  some  observers  to  be  affected  by  visual  impacts. 
Under  Alternative  3,  however,  information  required  in  the  application  would  provide  design 
specifications  and  an  outline  of  proposed  steps  to  minimize  impacts  on  visual  resources. 
Specific  design  guidelines  incorporated  into  the  plans  of  operation  would  include  the 
development  and  usage  of  trails  incorporating  vegetative  screening  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
avoidance  of  ridge  lines,  open  meadows,  and  exposed  slopes.  Trail  routes  would  be  designed  to 
avoid  key  non-motorized  recreation  areas.  Stepped  up  enforcement  would  be  provided  to  ensure 
against  encroachment  on  non-motorized  areas  such  as  designated  ski  routes,  and  designated 
roadless  and  wilderness  areas. 

Localized  visual  impacts  due  to  poor  air  quality  in  and  around  high  density  use  areas,  such  as 
communities  and  resort  areas,  would  continue  under  Alternative  3.  These  impacts  could  be 
reduced  by  implementing  two  courses  of  action.  First,  a public  awareness  program,  directed  at 
community  residents  and  snowmobilers,  would  be  implemented  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
reducing  degrading  air  emissions.  The  program  would  emphasize  such  actions  as  1)  limiting 
cold  starts  by  storing  machines  in  warm  storage  facilities,  2)  spending  less  time  in  town  with 
engines  idling  before  leaving  for  trails,  3)  keeping  machines  tuned  properly  and  4)  issuing 
inversion  warnings  to  increase  awareness  of  climatic  conditions  that  lead  to  air  quality  and 
visibility  problems. 

Second,  because  air  quality  problems  stem,  in  part,  from  snowmobile  emissions,  Alternative  3 
would  emphasize  the  need  for  grant  recipients  to  work  with  public  agencies  and  MSA 
representatives  to  encourage  research  and  development  of  new  technologies  aimed  at  reducing 
snowmobile  emissions. 

All  proposals  for  operation  and  maintenance  as  well  as  development  and  expansion  projects 
would  be  subject  to  the  appropriate  environmental  review  as  described  under  administration  of 
Alternative  3 in  Chapter  2. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  on 
visual  resources  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  to  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Impact  of  snowmobile  noise  levels. 

Noise  impacts  similar  to  those  described  for  Alternative  1 would  occur  under  Alternative  3 and 
would  range  from  impaired  hearing  to  disruption  of  sleep  and  increased  stress  levels.  Although 
many  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  severity  of  these  noise  impacts  (types  of  snowmobiles, 
numbers  of  snowmobiles,  types  of  snow  surface,  wind,  distance  from  auditory  sensor, 
vegetation  types,  topography  and  temperature)  cannot  be  controlled,  steps  would  be  taken  that 
could  result  in  their  overall  reduction. 

Average  noise  levels  from  snowmobiles  would  be  reduced  by  increasing  enforcement  on  stock  and 
modified  machines  that  surpass  maximum  state  sound  levels.  Public  awareness  programs  would 
be  established  that  would  educate  the  public  on  proper  maintenance  of  snowmobiles  and  impacts 
of  elevated  noise  levels  on  humans  and  animals. 
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Alternative  travel  routes  or  time  schedules  established  through  residential  neighborhoods  and 
other  sensitive  areas  could  be  implemented  and  enforced.  By  controlling  travel  through 
residential  and  sensitive  areas,  less  impacts  would  occur  to  occupants  of  these  areas.  Levels  of 
sleeplessness,  irritability  and  stress  would  decrease,  resulting  in  overall  improved  health  and 
well  being. 

Support  for  research  and  development  of  new  technologies,  directed  at  establishing  regulations 
for  snowmobile  noise  levels,  would  have  long  term  positive  impacts  on  the  level  of  noise  in 
recreation  based  winter  communities  and  along  funded  snowmobile  trails. 

The  Department  concludes  that  impacts  from  noise  under  Alternative  3 would  be  minor  in  the 
short  term  and  negligible  in  the  long  term. 


RECREATION 


SUMMARY 

Recreational  impacts  are  limited  to  trail  use  conflicts  associated  with  shared  use 
of  trails  and  disturbance  of  non-motorized  recreationists  who  are  within  visual 
and  audible  range  of  established  trails  and  non-funded  "play  areas",  as  well  as 
possibly  causing  their  displacement  from  these  areas.  The  opportunity  provided 
by  funded  snowmobile  trails  would  result  in  positive  recreational  impacts  to  in- 
state and  out-of-state  snowmobilers. 

The  impacts  associated  with  trail  conflicts  and  disturbances  to  non-motorized 
rereationists  would  be  reduced  by  1)  avoidance,  2)  signing,  3)  public 
awareness,  and  4)  hourly  restriction  policies  included  in  Alternative  3. 
Recreational  opportunities  for  the  snowmobiling  public  would  continue  under 
this  alternative. 


Alternative  1 

Direct  impacts  associated  with  the  continuation  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  be 
trail  usage  conflicts  and  sustained  recreational  opportunities,  (issues  8,  9 & 10)  Groomed 
snowmobile  trails  are  often  utilized  by  non-motorized  recreationists  (cross-country  skiers, 
snowshoers,  etc.)  to  reach  areas  such  as  basins  and  remote  trails,  that  are  not  easily  accessible 
without  the  travel  corridors  provided  by  the  snowmobile  trails.  Conflicts  could  occur  as 
snowmobilers  encounter  non-motorized  recreationists  on  the  groomed  trails.  If  non-motorized 
recreationists  are  unable  to  quickly  provide  for  safe  passage  of  high  velocity  snowmobiles, 
injuries  could  occur  to  either  party  involved.  Under  the  existing  program,  no  provisions  allow 
for  coordinated  usage  of  trails  for  both  motorized  and  non-motorized  users. 

Trails  funded  and  maintained  under  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  provide  for  increased 
recreational  opportunities  for  both  in-state  and  out-of-state  individuals  and  families. 
Established  trails  provide  the  means  by  which  snowmobilers  can  access  and  enjoy  Montana's 
back-country  areas.  This  enjoyment  can  lead  to  increased  tourism  and  economic  benefit  to 
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Montana's  recreation-based  winter  communities,  as  discussed  in  the  socioeconomic  discussions 
in  this  chapter. 

Indirect  impacts  associated  with  the  continuation  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would 
include  off  trail  riding  and  disturbance  of  non-motorized  recreationists  within  visual  and 
audible  range  of  established  trails. 

Non-motorized  as  well  as  motorized  recreationists  choose  to  recreate  in  mountainous  areas 
because  of  the  natural  setting,  pristine  environment  and  minimal  use  restrictions.  Non- 
motorized  recreationists  however,  draw  enjoyment  from  the  peace  and  quiet  often  associated 
with  these  areas.  This  solitude  can  be  disrupted  with  the  passage  of  snowmobiles  within  visual 
or  audible  range  of  the  non-motorized  recreationist.  Such  disturbances  can  impact  greatly  on 
an  individual's  enjoyment  of  the  area,  and  his/her  attitude  toward  snowmobiles  and  other 
motorized  recreational  opportunities.  This  disturbance  may  also  cause  the  displacement  of  some 
non-motorized  users  from  areas  that  previously  had  no  groomed  trail  systems  and  little 
motorized  activity. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  recreational  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  1 would  be  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

Discontinuation  of  the  existing  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  result  in  an  increased  level  of 
direct  and  indirect  recreational  impacts.  Recreational  impacts  under  Alternative  2 would  be 
similar  in  nature  but  more  widespread  than  those  identified  in  Alternative  1.  Without  a 
groomed  system  of  trails,  snowmobilers  would  have  little  incentive  to  utilize  travel  corridors 
that  were  designed  to  minimize  usage  conflicts  between  motorized  and  non-motorized 
recreationists.  Snowmobilers  would  travel  in  a more  dispersed  manner  throughout  the  region, 
thereby  increasing  encroachment  into  areas  valued  as  non-motorized  recreational  areas. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  recreational  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  2 would  be  moderate  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Direct  impacts  to  recreational  opportunities  associated  with  a modified  program  would  be 
limited  to  occasional  trail  usage  conflicts  along  trails  established  under  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program.  These  conflicts  would  be  minimized  through  improved  trail  location  strategies  and 
signing  programs.  Non-motorized  recreationists  would  continue  to  utilize  existing  trails  to 
some  degree.  However,  impacts  would  be  minimized  through  cooperative  planning  efforts 
between  the  two  interest  groups.  Non-motorized  recreationists  would  have  less  disturbance 
than  would  be  experienced  in  congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas  and  designated 
non-motorized  areas  under  Alternatives  1 and  2. 

Opportunities  for  snowmobile  recreation  would  continue  under  Alternative  3 because  the 
mitigating  measure  established  under  this  alternative  would  provide  for  safer  snowmobiling 
along  all  trails  and  in  areas  of  increased  use  by  non-motorized  recreationists.  Snowmobilers 
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would  be  restricted  from  riding  trails  in  congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas  and 
designated  non-motorized  areas.  This  could  result  in  fewer  trail  riding  opportunities. 

Indirect  impacts  would  include  off  trail  riding  and  disturbance  of  non-motorized  recreationists 
within  visual  and  audible  range  of  the  established  trails.  Impacts  to  non-motorized 
recreationists  would  exist  under  Alternative  3,  but  at  a reduced  level  because  of  improved  trail 
planning  strategies.  These  strategies  would  be  designed  to  avoid  areas  of  popular  use  by  non- 
motorized  recreationists  such  as  wilderness  areas  and  designated  non-motorized  areas. 
Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  snowmobilers  from  riding  off-trail,  improved  trail 
development,  increased  signing  activities  and  awareness  programs  would  serve  to  minimize 
impacts  to  non-motorized  recreationists. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  recreational  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 


LAND  USE 


SUMMARY 

Impacts  to  land  use  would  be  limited  under  all  alternatives.  Minor  land  use 
changes  would  occur  upon  construction  of  new  trails.  Development  of  new  trails 
in  previously  undisturbed  areas  would  constitute  a change  from  natural- 
undisturbed  to  developed  land  use. 

Alternative  1 

Continuation  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  as  it  is  currently  administered  would  result  in 
limited  impacts  to  land  use  ( issues  8,  9 & 10).  Impacts  to  land  use  associated  with  the  Program 
would  be  limited  to  proposals  which  include  the  development  of  new  trails  in  previously 
undisturbed  areas  of  forest  or  rangeland.  Impacts  to  land  use  along  newly  developed  trails  would 
include  changes  in  usage  of  the  trail  corridor  from  natural-undisturbed  to  developed  trail. 
Direct  impacts  to  land  use  along  existing  trails/roads  and  in  local  communities  would  not  occur 
under  Alternative  1. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  land  use  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  1 would  be  negligible  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  2 

If  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  were  to  be  discontinued,  land  use  in  and  around  recreation 
based  winter  communities  could  change.  Although  snowmobiling  would  continue  under  this 
alternative,  it  would  occur  on  a more  dispersed  basis,  having  little  or  no  groomed  trails  to 
utilize.  As  patterns  of  use  changed,  some  trails  that  were  previously  maintained  for  grooming 
could  see  limited  use  and  therefore,  over  time,  revert  to  a semi-natural  state.  In  other 
instances,  areas  not  included  in  the  trail  maintenance  schedule  under  Alternative  t,  could  be 
utilized  more  heavily  by  snowmobilers  and  even  privately  funded  groomers.  Such  increased 
activity  could  result  in  trails  being  established  in  areas  previously  undisturbed.  Changes  would 
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be  more  impactive  in  areas  not  managed  by  land  management  agencies--where  development  of 
new  trails  would  still  require  environmental  reviews  and  documentation. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  land  use  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  2 would  be  minor  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Alternative  3 

Impacts  to  land  use  associated  with  a modified  program  would  be  similar  in  nature  to  those 
identified  under  Alternative  1.  However,  any  impacts  that  could  potentially  occur  under  this 
alternative  would  be  addressed  in  the  Department's  environmental  review  document  prepared 
for  each  project.  This  review  would  identify  any  unique  significant  land  use  changes  and  allow 
for  development  of  mitigations  or  alternatives  to  the  proposal. 

The  Department  has  determined  that  land  use  impacts  resulting  from  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  under  Alternative  3 would  be  negligible  in  the  short  and  long  terms. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Table  4-2 

Impact  Comparison  by  Alternative 
Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program 


ISSUE-IMPACT  TOPIC 

ALTERNATIVE  1 

ALTERNATIVE  2 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

Administrative  (page  68) 

impacts  to  Department’s 
legal  and  fiscal 
administrative  process 

Minor  to  moderate 
over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Minor  to  moderate 
over  the  short 
and  long  terms. 

Minor  in  the  ; 

short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  coordination 
efforts  between  the 

Department  and  other 
agencies. 

Minor  in  the  short 
term  and  moderate 
in  the  long  term. 

Moderate  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  to 
minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Air  Qualify  (page  71) 

Impacts  to  air  quality  in  and 
around  recreation  based 
winter  communities. 

Moderate  over  the 
short  term  and 
negligible  over  the 
long  term. 

Moderate  over  the 
short  term  and 
minor  over  the  long 
term. 

Minor  over  the 
short  term  and 
negligible  over 
the  long  term. 

Impacts  to  air  quality  along 
and  adjacent  to  snowmobile 
trails. 

Minor  over  the 
short  term  and 
negligible  over  the 
long  term. 

Minor  over  the 
short  term  and 
negligible  over  the 
long  term. 

Negligible  over 
the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Topography  (page  74) 

Impacts  to  topography 
from  operation  and 
maintenance  projects. 

Negligible  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  over 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  topography  from 
trail  and  facility  development 
and  expansion  projects. 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms 

Negligible  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  over 
the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Soils  (page  76) 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  and 
productivity  from 
snowmobiling  activities. 

Impacts  to  soil  erosion  and 
productivity  from  snow 
compaction 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  to  minor 
over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  to  minor 
in  the  short  and 
long  terms 

Negligible  to 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 
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Table  4-2  (cont.) 

Impact  Comparison  by  Alternative 
Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program 


ISSUE-IMPACT  TOPIC 

ALTERNATIVE  1 

ALTERNATIVE  2 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

Roads  and  Trails  on 

Public  Lands,  (page  78) 
Impacts  to  physical  integrity 

Minor  to  moderate 

Minor  over  the 

Minor  over  the 

of  multiple  use  roads  and 

over  the  short  and 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

trails  from  snow  compaction. 

long  terms. 

terms. 

terms. 

Hydrology  (page  79) 

Minor  over  the 

Minor  over  the 

Negligible  to 

Impacts  to  stream  channels 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

minor  over  the 

from  snowmobile  activity 

terms. 

terms. 

short/long  terms. 

Impacts  to  watersheds  from 

Minor  over  the 

Minor  over  the 

Negligible  to 

snowmobiling  activities. 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

minor  over  the 

terms. 

terms. 

short/long  terms. 

Impacts  to  snow  and  runoff- 

Minor  over  the 

Minor  over  the 

Minor  over  the 

water  management  from 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

snowmobiling  activities. 

terms. 

terms. 

terms. 

Wildlife  (page  82) 

Impacts  to  ungulate  habitat, 

Moderate  in  the 

Major  in  both  the 

Minor  in  both  the  . 

behavior  and  population 

short  term  and 

short  and  long 

short  and  long 

distributions. 

major  in  the  long 

terms. 

terms. 

Impacts  to  Grizzly  bear 

term. 

Minor  to  major  in 

Moderate  to  major 

Minor  in  both  the 

habitat,  behavior  and 

the  short  and  long 

in  the  short  and 

short  and  long 

population  distributions. 

terms. 

long  terms. 

terms. 

Impacts  to  other  wildlife 

Minor  in  both  the 

Minor  to  moderate 

Minor  in  both 

habitat,  behavior  and 

short  and  long 

in  the  short  and 

the  short  and 

population  distributions. 

terms. 

long  terms. 

long  terms. 

Vegetation  (page  87) 

Impact  to  vegetation  on 

Negligible  to  minor 

Negligible  to  minor 

Negligible  over 

trails  traversing  existing 

over  the  short  and 

over  the  short  and 

the  short  and 

prepared  roadbeds 

long  terms. 

long  terms. 

long  terms. 

Impact  to  vegetation  and 

Minor  to  moderate 

Minor  to  moderate 

Negligible  to 

habitat  on  trails  traversing 

over  the  short  and 

over  the  short  and 

minor  over  the 

areas  with  vegetative  cover. 

long  terms. 

long  terms. 

short/long  terms 

Socioeconomics  (page  90) 

Economic  Impacts  (negative) 

Negligible  in  the 

Moderate  to  major 

Negligible  to 

short  and  long 

over  short  and  long 

minor  in  the  short 

terms. 

terms. 

and  long  terms. 
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Table  4-2  (cont) 

Impact  Comparison  by  Alternative 

Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program 


ISSUE-IMPACT  TOPIC 

ALTERNATIVE  1 

ALTERNATIVE  2 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

Socioeconomic  (cont) 

Social  Impacts 

Minor  to  moderate 
in  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Moderate  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Culture!  (page  93) 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and 
historic  resource  on  existing 
motorized  trails/roads 
from  snowmobile  activity. 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

None 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  and 
historic  resources  on  historic 
motorized  trails  or  roads 
from  snowmobile  activity. 

Negligible  to  minor 
over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  to 
minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  to  archaeological 
sites  along  new  snowmobile 
trails  and  reroutes. 

Minor  to  moderate 
over  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Minor  to  moderate 
in  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Negligible  to 
minor  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Aesthetics  (page  96) 

Impacts  on  visual  resources. 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Minor  to  moderate 
in  the  short  and 
long  terms. 

Negligible  to 
minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Impacts  of  snowmobile 
noise  levels. 

Minor  over  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Moderate  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Minor  in  the  short 
term/negligible 
in  the  long  term. 

Recreation  (page  101) 

Minor  in  the  short 
and  long  terms. 

Moderate  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Land  Use  (page  103) 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 

Minor  in  the  short 
and  long  terms. 

Negligible  in  the 
short  and  long 
terms. 
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CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 
Recreation 

Winter-- Impacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetics  and  cultural  resources,  as 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  could  be  compounded  by  utilization  of  snowmobile 
trails  by  off-highway  vehicles  (OHVs)  and  other  four-wheeled  vehicles.  Cumulative 
impacts  associated  with  other  winter  recreational  opportunities  is  addressed  in 
Recreation,  Socio-economic,  and  Aesthetic  sections  in  Chapters  2 and  4. 

Summer-Impacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetics  and  cultural  resources,  as 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  could  be  compounded  by  utilization  of  snowmobile 
trails  in  the  spring  by  hikers,  cyclers,  horseback  riders,  and  off-road  vehicles. 
Cumulative  effects  attributable  to  the  snowmobile  program  would  be  limited  to  newly 
constructed  trails  whose  past,  present  and  future  uses  would  be  snowmobile-related. 

Industrial/Agricultural 

Logging/mining- Impacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetic  and  cultural 
resources  could  be  compounded  in  the  spring  if  snowmobile  trails  were  to  be  utilized  by 
logging  or  mining  equipment  prior  to  the  trails  being  sufficiently  dried.  The  compaction 
of  snow,  as  discussed  in  the  Soils  and  Hydrology  sections  of  this  chapter,  could  cause 
trails  to  retain  moisture  longer  into  the  spring,  thereby  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  degradation  by  wheeled  vehicle  traffic. 

Logging  or  mining  operations  in  the  winter  could  compound  safety  problems  on 
snowmobile  trails  if  equipment  was  to  utilize  or  cross  trails  without  adequate  warning 
precautions. 

Ranching/farming--\mpacts  to  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  aesthetics  and  cultural 
resources,  as  identified  in  their  respective  discussions,  could  be  compounded  if  cattle 
were  released  for  grazing  in  areas  where  trails  have  snow  or  are  experiencing  runoff. 
The  delay  in  snowmelt  and  subsequent  runoff  can  result  in  an  increased  level  of  erosive 
activity  which  could  ultimately  impact  stream  channels,  vegetation  and  soil  stability, 
and  aesthetic  quality  of  an  area. 

Commercial 

Snow  tours- Large,  commercially  sponsored  tour  groups  could  combine  with  existing 
traffic  levels  on  trails  to  increase  safety  as  well  as  aesthetic  impacts.  However, 
sponsored  tours  typically  consist  of  either  many  individual  snowmobiles  or  a few  larger 
touring  machines.  Both  tour  scenarios  increase  the  opportunity  for  accidents  by 
creating  more  congestion  in  areas  utilized  by  other  snowmobilers.  The  wide 
configuration  of  touring  machines  could  make  it  difficult  for  oncoming  snowmobiles  to 
maneuver,  thereby  increasing  the  potential  for  accidents. 
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Tours  consisting  of  many  individual  machines  could  create  situations  in  which 
snowmobiles  operating  in  the  opposite  direction  or  those  attempting  to  pass  the  slower 
touring  machines  would  be  unable  to  maneuver  in  a safe  manner  because  of  trail 
configuration  or  oncoming  traffic.  In  such  instances,  safety  for  snowmobilers  could  be 
jeopardized. 

Aesthetic  impacts,  as  discussed  in  their  respective  sections  in  this  chapter,  could  be 
compounded  by  the  increased  number  of  individual  machines  and  size  of  the  larger 
touring  machines. 

INDIRECT  IMPACTS 

Indirect  impacts  associated  with,  but  outside  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program 
are  similar  in  nature  to  the  direct  impacts  discussed  in  previous  sections.  With  no  direct 
regulation  under  the  Grant  Program,  indirect  impacts  could  occur  in  isolated  instances  with 
individual  resources  being  impacted  more  so  than  similar  resources  along  funded  trails. 

Although  activities  beyond  the  funded  trail  boundary  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department's  Grant  Program,  land  management  agency  mandatory  NEPA  and/or  MEPA 
compliance  procedures  will  consider  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  local  resources  on  a project- 
by-project  basis. 

IRRIVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITTMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

An  irriversible  or  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources  would  occur  if  resources  were  either 
consumed,  committed,  or  lost  as  a result  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

The  commitment  of  resources  would  be  "irreversible"  if  the  program  resulted  in  a process 
(chemical,  biological,  and/or  physical)  that  could  not  be  stopped.  As  a result,  the  resource,  or 
its  productivity,  and/or  its  utility  would  be  consumed,  committed,  or  lost  forever.  The 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program  would  result  in  no  irreversible  commitment  of  resources. 

The  commitment  of  resources  would  be  "irretrievable"  if  the  program  directly  eliminated  the 
resources,  its  productivity,  and/or  its  utility  for  the  life  of  the  program.  The  Program  would 
only  result  in  an  irretrievable  committment  of  resources  in  instances  where  trail  development 
required  the  removal  of  vegetation,  trees  in  particular,  and/or  any  cut  and  fill  activity. 
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A formal  period  for  receiving  public  comments  regarding  the  scope  of  the  PEIS  was  included 
with  the  announcement  of  eight  public  scoping  meetings  to  be  held  across  Montana.  Notification 
of  the  public  meetings  was  published  in  eight  local  and  area  newspapers  and  announced  over  a 
number  of  local  radio  stations.  The  Department  prepared  500  scoping  brochures  which 
explained  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  the  PEIS  process,  identified  the  dates  and  locations  of 
the  eight  scoping  meetings  and  provided  a sheet  for  public  comments  to  be  sent  to  the  Trail 
Program  Coordinator.  107  comment  letters  on  the  scope  of  the  PEIS  were  received  by  the 
Department. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  following  locations  between  August  17  and  27,  1992: 
Bozeman;  Great  Falls;  Billings;  West  Yellowstone;  Missoula;  Kalispell;  Seeley  Lake;  and  Helena. 
Attendance  at  the  eight  public  meetings  totaled  191,  ranging  from  sixty-three  in  Missoula  to 
seven  in  Great  Falls. 

CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

In  the  process  of  preparing  this  programmatic  EIS,  the  Department  consulted  or  coordinated 
with  a variety  of  state  and  federal  agencies. 

o Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (Wildlife  Division)  was 
contacted  to  provide  consultation  on  wildlife  matters. 

o Montana  Department  of  State  Lands  was  contacted  regarding  regulations  involving 
snowmobile  program/department  interactions,  access,  right-of-way  easements, 
permits  and  review  processes. 

o Montana  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  was  contacted 
regarding  air  quality. 

o Montana  Department  of  Highways  was  contacted  to  provide  information  on 
highway  right-of-ways,  plowing,  snowmobile  violations  and  speed  limits. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  management  (BLM)  was 
contacted  about  right-of-way  easements,  snowmobile  trail  permits,  access, 
review  processes  and  project  proposals. 

o 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  was  contacted  to  provide 
consultation  on  wildlife  matters,  environmental  reviews,  special  use  permits, 
access  violations,  permit  review  procedures  and  cooperative  agreements. 

REVIEW 

This  PEIS  or  a summary  has  been  mailed  to  all  parties  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
receiving  it.  Additional  copies  of  the  document  are  available  for  review  upon  request  from  the 
Helena  office  or  any  regional  office  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  as 
identified  below: 

PREPARERS 

AND 

CONTRIBUTORS 

The  following  individuals  were  involved  in  the  research,  writing,  preparation  and  review  of 
this  PEIS. 

Name 

Project  Responsibility 

Education 

DFW&P 

Robert  Walker 

Trails  Program  Coordinator 
(Project  Management) 

M.S.,  Fisheries  Management, 

University  of  Idaho 

B.S.,  Fish  & Wildlife  Biology,  Botany 
Iowa  State  University 

Lee  Bastian 

Parks  Manager,  Region  2 

B.S.,  Park  Management 

South  Dakota  State  University 

John  Mundinger 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 

M.S.,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management 
Montana  State  University 

B.S.,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management 
Montana  State  University 

B.S.,  Zoology 

University  of  Colorado 

Jim  Domino 

Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

B.S.,  Recreational  Resources  Mgmnt. 

University  of  Montana 

A.A.S.,  Agriculture  & Natural  Res. 

State  University  of  New  York 

Glenn  Erickson 

Chief,  Wildlife  Management  Bureau 

M.S.,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management 
Montana  State  University 

B.S.,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management 
Montana  State  University 
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Elmer  Davis 

Liz  Lodman 

Morrison-Maierle 

Clinton  P.  Erb 

Michael  A.  Fillinger 
Eric  B.  Oswald 

Robert  E.  Carroll 

James  W.  Gelhaus 

Robert  L.  Eng 


Brian  Sindelar 


John  J.  Hansen 


Program  Manager, 
Enforcement  Division 


Recreational  Vehicle  Safety  & 
Education  Coordinator 


Environmental,  Gorp. 

Project  management 
Land-use 
Aesthetics 
Recreation 

Management  Coordination 
Geology/Soils/Topography/Hydrology 


Vegetation/Wildlife 


Air  Quality/Meteorology 


Wildlife,  Threatened  & Endangered 
Species 


Vegetation/Wetlands 


Vegetation 


Graduate,  MT  Law  Enforcement 
Academy. 

3 Years,  Geology 

Montana  State  University  & 
University  of  Montana 

B.A.,  Speech  Communication 

Montana  State  University 


M.S.,  Urban  & Regional  Planning, 
University  of  Illinois 

B.S.  Environmental  Science,  Principia 
College 

B.S.,  Biology,  Whitman  College 

Ph.D.,  Hydrology  and  Water  Resources, 
University  of  Arizona 

B.S.,  Agricultural  Economics, 

University  of  Arizona 

M.S.,  Applied  Science,  Montana  State 
University 

B.S.,  Applied  Science,  Montana  State 
University 

M.S.,  Meteorology 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

B.S.,  Math 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

Ph.D.,  Wildlife  Management,  University 
Minnesota 

M.S.,  Wildlife  Management,  Montana 
State  University 

B.S.,  Wildlife  Management,  South 
Dakota  State  University 

Ph.D.,  Range  Ecology,  University  of 
Montana 

M.S.,  Range  Science,  University  of 
Idaho 

B.S.,  Range  Science,  Montana  State 
University 

M.S.,  Range  Science,  Montana  State 
University 

B.S.,  Animal  Science,  Montana  State 
University 
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Steven  A.  Aaberg  Cultural  Resources 

Anna  A.  Huxley  Word  Processing 


Erb  Consulting 

Marilyn  Erb  Editing 


AM  Tech  Services 

Annell  E.  Fillinger  Transcription  of  Public  Hearings 

EcpngmiQ  CQ.Qg-Uitant9  Nprthvmt 


B.A.,  Anthropology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 

AutoCAD,  WordStar,  and  WordPerfect 
Training 


Retailing/English  Studies,  Green 

Mountain  College,  Vermont 
WordPerfect  Training,  Principia 
College 


Paralegal  Degree,  Paralegal  Institute, 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Richard  E.  Dodge  Socioeconomics  M.S.,  Statistics,  Montana  State 

University 

B.A.,  Mathematics,  University  of 
Montana. 
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Agency's  Preferred  Alternative  - the  alternative  which  the  agency  believes  would  fulfill  its 
statutory  mission  and  responsibilities,  giving  consideration  to  economic,  environmental, 
technical  and  other  factors. 

Alluvial  Fan  - A fan-shaped  deposit  of  sediment  built  by  a stream  where  it  emerges  from  an 
upland  or  a mountain  range  into  a broad  valley  or  plain. 

Ambient  - Surrounding  on  all  sides. 

Chinook  - A warm,  dry  wind  that  descends  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Conifer  - Any  of  an  order  of  mostly  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  including  forms  with  true 
cones  and  others  with  an  arillate  fruit. 

Cut  and  Fill  - The  process  of  removing  soil  from  one  area  and  placing  it  elsewhere  to  form  a 
base  for  any  given  activity  (i.e.  highway,  trail,  structural  footings,  etc.). 

Deciduous  Vegetation  - Vegetation  that  sheds  its  leaves  seasonally  or  at  a certain  stage  in  the  life 
cycle. 

Demographics  - Of  or  relating  to  the  dynamic  balance  of  a population  with  regard  to  density  and 
capacity  for  expansion  or  decline. 

Dispersion  - The  action  of  mixing  air,  containing  a high  concentration  of  pollutants  arising 
from  a pollutant  source,  with  the  ambient  air,  thereby,  reducing  the  ambient  pollutant 
concentration. 

Ecology  - The  science  of  relationships  between  living  things  and  their  environments. 

Endangered  Species  - Any  plant  or  animal  species  which  is  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout 
all  or  a significant  portion  of  its  range  (Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973). 
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Ephemeral  - A temporary  or  short-lived  condition.  Characteristic  of  some  streams  that  change 
rapidly,  especially  after  heavy  rains. 

Erosion  - The  breakdown  and  transportation  of  earth  materials  at  the  surface.  Agents  of 
erosion  include  water,  wind,  ice,  and  gravity. 

Evapotranspiration  - Loss  of  water  from  the  soil,  both  by  evaporation  and  by  transpiration 
from  the  plants  growing  thereon. 

Floodplain  - The  flat,  occasionally  flooded  area  bordering  streams,  rivers  or  other  bodies  of 
water  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  surface  level  of  the  water. 

Groomer  - Any  of  a number  of  devices  used  to  create  a uniform/stable  snow  surface.  Commonly 
used  on  snowmobile  and  ski  trails. 

Habitat  - A type  of  place  that  supports  an  animal  or  a population  because  it  supplies  the 
animal's  basic  requirements:  food,  water,  shelter,  living  space,  and  some  level  of  security. 

Harassment  - The  persistent  annoyance  of  wildlife  from  individuals  on  foot  or  on  machines. 

Hydrology  - The  properties,  distribution  and  circulation  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  in 
the  soil  and  underlying  rocks,  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

Inversion  - A meteorological  condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  rises  with 
increased  elevation  instead  of  falling;  a negative  temperature  lapse  rate. 

Mass  Wasting  - The  transfer  of  rock  and  soil  downslope  by  direct  action  of  gravity  without  a 
flowing  medium  (such  as  a river,  or  glacial  ice). 

Mitigation  - An  action  causing  an  impact  or  affect  to  become  less  harsh  or  hostile. 

Noxious  Weeds  - Any  exotic  plant  species  established,  or  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  state, 
which  may  render  land  unfit  for  agriculture,  forestry,  livestock,  wildlife,  and  other  beneficial 
uses,  or  that  may  harm  native  plant  communities. 

Perennial  - Persisting  for  several  years. 

Prehistoric  - Those  sites  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  or  occupied  before  written 
records  were  kept  of  an  area. 

Riparian  - Pertaining  to  or  located  along  a streambank  or  other  water  bodies,  such  as  ponds, 
lakes,  reservoirs,  or  marshes. 

Runoff  - Water  that  flows  over  the  land  surface. 

Scoping  - The  procedures  by  which  the  Department  determines  the  extent  of  analysis  necessary 
for  a proposed  action. 
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Significant  - As  used  in  NEPA,  requires  consideration  of  both  context  and  intensity.  Context 
means  that  the  significance  of  an  action  must  be  analyzed  in  several  contexts  such  as  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  affected  region,  interests  and  locality.  Intensity  refers  to  the  severity  of 
impacts.  (40  CFR  1508.27). 

Soil  - The  surface  material  of  the  continents,  produced  by  disintegration  of  rock. 

Species  - A group  of  interbreeding  individuals  of  common  ancestry  that  are  reproductively 
isolated  from  other  such  groups;  a taxonomic  unit  ranking  below  a genus  and  designated  by  a 
binomial  consisting  of  its  genus  and  the  species  name. 

Threatened  Species-  Any  species  of  plant  or  animal  which  is  likely  to  become  endangered  within 
the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  its  range. 

Tier  - To  draw  and  share  information  from  another  document. 

Topography  - The  shape  and  form  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Traditional  - Often  referred  to  as  Sacred  Sites,  are  localities  known,  through  historic  records 
and  oral  traditions,  to  have  been  used  or  are  currently  being  used  for  purposes  of  worship 
(prayer,  fasting,  vision-questing,  etc.). 

Ungulate  - Hoofed  mammals,  (i.e.  elk,  deer,  antelope,  etc.) 

Watershed  - A region  or  area  bounded  peripherally  by  a water  parting  formation  (i.e.  ridge, 
hill,  mountain  range)  and  draining  ultimately  to  a particular  watercourse  or  body  of  water. 

Wetland  - The  transition  between  terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems,  where  water  is  the  dominant 
factor  determining  development  of  soils  and  associated  biological  communities  and  where,  at 
least  periodically,  the  water  table  is  at  or  near  the  surface,  or  the  land  is  covered  by  shallow 
water. 

Winter  Range  - The  area,  usually  at  lower  elevations,  used  by  ungulates  during  the  winter 
months. 
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Environmental  Review  Criteria 
Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program 


Proposals  for  grants  allocated  under  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  shall  be  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  Environmental  Review  Criteria.  In  some  cases,  proposed  projects  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  to  be  categorically  excluded  from  the  environmental  review  process.  If  a 
project  satisfies  number  1 below,  the  project  qualifies  for  a categorical  exclusion. 

1 . Continuation  of  an  existing  program  with  no  on-ground  changes  and  that  has  previously 
satisfied  MEPA  reviews. 

Projects  that  do  not  satisfy  number  1,  but  do  satisfy  numbers  2 through  7,  qualify  for  a categorical 
exclusion. 

2.  Snowmobile  trail  on  federal  lands  is  already  incorporated  in  U.S.  Forest  Service  or 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  travel  plan  and  Multi-Party  Agreement  has  been  signed. 

3.  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  wildlife  clearance  has  been  obtained. 

4 . Snowmobile  Project  Agreeement  has  been  signed  by  sponsor  and  Department. 

5.  Project  is  on  an  existing  roadway  or  previously  ungroomed  snowmobile  trail. 

6.  Development  or  improvements  on  federal  lands  have  already  satisfied  NEPA,  on  state 
lands  have  already  satisfied  MEPA,  or  development  and  improvements  are  upgrades  or 
repairs  of  existing  facilities  or  structures  which  do  not  require  any  on-ground  changes. 

7.  Trail  is  not  in  a wilderness  study  area  or  designated  non-motorized  area. 

If  the  proposed  project  does  not  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for  a categorical  exclusion  it  must  be 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  Environmental  Review  Criteria  identified  below: 

When  reviewing  projects  within  the  checklist  that  result  in  a request  for  additional  information,  three 
subsequent  requests  for  the  same  information  will  result  in  a denial  of  the  project,  or  that  portion  of 
the  project  if  it  is  a stand  alone  component. 

Prior  to  making  a final  determination  that  a new  or  substantially  changed  application  satisfies  the 
criteria  for  a categorical  exclusion,  the  Department  will  provide  fifteen  calendar  days  for  public 
review  and  comment. 
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DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Issue  1 

Administration 

Map  identifying 
proposed  trails  and 
facilities 

1 

Does  map  clearly  identify 
proposed  activities  (i.e. 
trails,  parking  lots,  etc.)? 

Y 

Go  to  #2 

N 

Request  Submittal 

Decision  memo  and 
env.  document  from 
land  mgmnt  agency 

2 

Do  any  proposed  activities 
occur  on  lands  managed  by 
another  agency? 

Y 

Go  to  #2a 

N 

Go  to  #3 

2a 

Did  the  land  mgmnt  agency 
Prepare  an  env.  document? 

Y 

Go  to  #2b 

N 

Go  to  #3 

2b 

Was  the  decision  memo 
supplied  w/  application? 

Y 

Go  to  #4 

N 

Reauest  submittal 

Internal 

environmental  review 

document. 

3 

Does  the  proposal  include 
operation  and  maintenance 
projects? 

Y 

Go  to  #3b 

N 

Go  to  #3a 

3a 

Does  the  proposal  include 
expansion  or  construction 
of  trails  or  facilities? 

Y 

Go  to  #3b 

N 

Go  to  #4 

3b 

Has  checklist  EA  been 
prepared? 

Y 

Go  to  #3c 

N 

Request  submittal 

3c 

Does  the  checklist  EA 
satisfy  MEPA/NEPA? 

Y 

Go  to  #3h 

N 

Go  to  #3d 

3d 

Has  an  EA  been  prepared? 

Y 

Go  to  #3e 

N 

Request  EA 

3e 

Did  the  EA  satisfy 
MEPA/NEPA? 

Y 

Go  to  #3h 

N 

Go  to  #3f 

3f 

Has  an  EIS  been  prepared? 

Y 

Go  to  #3g 

N 

Reauest  EIS 

3g 

Did  EIS  satisfy 

MEPA/NEPA? 

Y 

Go  to  #3h 

N 

Reject  Proposal 

3h 

Did  applicant  supply 
decision  notice? 

Y 

Go  to  #4 

N 

Request  submittal 

Licenses,  leases, 
permits,  clearances, 
etc. 

4 

Has  applicant  supplied 
appropriate  copies  required 
by  other  agencies? 

Y 

Go  to  #6 

N 

Request  submittal 

Issue  2 

Air  Quality 

Map  identifying 
oroposed  trails  and 
facilities 

6 

Does  map  clearly  identify 
proposed  activities? 

Y 

Go  to  #6a 

N 

Reauest  submittal 

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  2) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION' 

Air  Quality  (cont.) 

6a 

Does  proposal  include 
expansion  of  existing  or 
construction  of  new  trails? 

Y 

Go  to  #6b 

N 

Go  to  7 

Connection  to  other 
trails  or  trail 
systems. 

6b 

Does  the  expanded  or  new 
trail  connect  with  another 
trail  system  or  trail? 

Y 

Go  to  #7 

N 

Go  to  #7 

Public  awareness 
plan. 

7 

Has  applicant  submitted  a 
public  awareness  plan? 

Y 

Go  to  #9 

N 

Reauest  submittal 

Issue  3 

Topography,  Soils, 
Hydrology 

Map  identifying 
proposed  trail  or 
facilities. 

9 

Does  map  clearly 
identify  proposed 
activities? 

Y 

Go  to  #9a 

N 

request  submittal 

9a 

Are  there  areas  of  known 
insufficient  snowcover 
along  proposed  trails. 

Y 

Go  to  #9b 

N 

Go  to  9c 

9b 

Are  areas  of  known 
insufficient  snowcover 
identified  on  the  maps? 

Y 

Go  to  #9c 

N 

Request  submittal 

9c 

Are  there  areas 
characterized  by  summer 
wet  meadows? 

Y 

Go  to  #9d 

N 

Go  to  #10 

9d 

Are  areas  of  known  wet 
meadows  identified  on  the 
map? 

Y 

Go  to  #9e 

N 

Request  submittal 

9e 

Have  viable  alternatives 
around  areas  of  known 
insufficient  snow- 
cover or  summer  wet 
meadows,  been  identified? 

Y 

stipulate--go  to  #10 

N 

request  submittal 

Avoidance. 

10 

Has  applicant  submitted  a 
plan  for  avoidance  of  areas 
of  known  insufficient  sno- 

cover  or  summer  wet 

meadows? 

Y 

Go  to  # 10a 

N 

Request  Plan 

10a 

Does  the  plan  identify 

specific  measures  for 
each  area  identified  on 
the  map? 

Y 

Go  to 

#11 

N 

Request  specifics 

Seasonal 

Restrictions 

11 

Does  the  proposal  include 
stream  crossings? 

Y 

Go  to  #1  la 

N 

Go  to  #12 

11a 

Does  the  proposed  stream 
crossing  utilize  an 
existing  structure? 

Y 

Go  to  #12 

tJ 

Gq  to  #1H?  

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  3) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 
: REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Topography  (cont.) 

11b 

Are  there  viable  altern- 

atives to  crossing  the 
stream  that  would  utilize 
existing  structures? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  #12 

N 

Go  to  #1 1c 

11c 

Is  construction  of 
temporary  crossing 
structures  viable  in  the 
DroDosed  crossina  location? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  #12  j 

N 

Reject 

Public  awareness 

12 

Has  applicant  submitted  a 

Y 

Go  to  #13 

plan 

public  awareness  plan? 

N 

Request  submittal 

! issue  4 

Map  identifying 

13 

Does  map  clearly  identify 

Y 

Go  to  #13a 

Wildlife 

proposed  activities. 

proposed  activities? 

N 

Reauest  submittal 

13a 

Are  there  known  ungulate 
wintering  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  proposed  trails? 

Y 

Go  to  #13b 

N 

Go  to  #14  i 

Are  there  ungulate 
wintering  areas  identified 
on  the  map? 

Y 

Go  to  #13c 

13b 

N 

Request  submittal 

Do  proposed  trails  remain 
on  the  periphery  of  winter 
ranges? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 3f 

13c 

N 

Go  to  #14 

Does  proposed  trail  pass 

Y 

Go  to  #13e 

13d 

through  wintering  areas? 

N 

Go  to  #13h 

Is  there  a viable  alternate 

Y 

Go  to  #13f 

13e 

route  available  for  use? 

N 

Reiect 

Avoidance 

13f 

Is  the  trail  length  along  the 
periphery  of  the  wintering 
area  the  least  possible? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 3g 

N 

Revise  plan 

13g 

Was  vegetative  screening 

Y 

Go  to  #13h 

used  whenever  possible? 

N 

Revise  to  utilize  veg 
screen 

13h 

Has  signing  plan  been 
proposed  to  keep 
snowmobilers  from 

Y 

Go  to  #14 

disturbing  wintering 
ungulates? 

N 

Request 

Seasonal 

Restrictions 

14 

Are  there  ungulate 
wintering  areas  in 
grizzly  bear  habitat? 

Y 

Go  to  # 14a 

N 

Go  to  #15 

14a 

Are  there  proposed 
trails  near  these  areas? 

Y 

Go  to  #14b 

N 

Go  to  #15 

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  4) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1 ) 

Required  action 

Wildlife  (cont.) 

14b 

Have  seasonal 

restrictions  in  these  areas 
been  identified. 

Y 

Go  to  #14c 

N 

StiDulate--ao  to  14c 

14c 

Has  a signing  plan  been 
proposed  to  mark 
restricted  areas? 

Y 

Go  to  #15 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  15 

Idle  zones 

15 

Are  there  known  bald 

eagle  nests  or  grizzly 
hibernation  areas. 

Y 

Go  to  #15a 

N 

Go  to  #17 

15a 

Are  trails  proposed  near 

Y 

Go  to  #1 5b 

any  of  these  sites? 

N 

Go  to  #17 

15b 

Are  viable  alternatives 
identified  that  avoid 
these  areas? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  17 

N 

Go  to  #15c 

Have  idle  zones  been 
proposed  for  these 
areas? 

Y 

Go  to  #16 

15c 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  1 6 

Signing 

Have  signing  strategies 

been  proposed  to  identify 
idle  zones? 

Y 

Go  to  #17 

16 

N 

StiDulate-go  to  17 

Public  awareness 

Has  a public  awareness 

Y 

Go  to  #18 

plan. 

17 

plan  been  established 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  18 

Clearance 

Did  applicant  supply  info, 
and  wildlife  clearance  with 
application? 

Y 

Go  to  #19 

oversight. 

18 

N 

Reauest 

Issue  5 

Vegetation 

Maps  identifying 
proposed  trails 
and  facilities. 

19 

Does  map  clearly  identify 
proposed  activities? 

Y 

Go  to  #19a 

N 

Request 

19a 

Is  the  proposed  trail/ 
facility  located  entirely  on 
an  existing  road  or  trail? 

Y 

Go  to  #20 

N 

Go  to  #19b 

Have  existing  roads  been 

Y 

Go  to  #19c 

19b 

used  whenever  possible? 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  19c 

Does  all  or  a portion  of 
trails  occur  on  a vegetated 
road  or  trail? 

Y 

Goto#19e 

19c 

N 

Go  to  #19e 

Does  all  or  a portion  of 
proposed  activity  occur  on 
undeveloped  land? 

Y 

Go  to  #19e 

19d 

N 

Go  to  #20 

Has  the  Natural  Heritage 
vegetation  list  for  the 
proposed  region  been 
submitted  (NRIS-State  Lib)? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 9f 

19e 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  19f 

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  5) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Vegetation  (cont.) 

19f 

Does  the  Natural  Heritage 
list  identify  any  rare  or 
endangered  plant  species  in 
the  area  of  DroDosal? 

Y 

Go  to  #19g 

N 

Go  to  #20 

19g 

Are  any  species  on  the  list 
common  in  alpine  tundra? 

Y 

Go  to  #19h 

N 

Go  to  #1 9i 

19h 

Do  any  proposed  trails  that 
are  not  on  existing  roads 
cross  alpine  tundra? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 9i 

N 

Go  to  # 1 9j 

19i 

Are  there  alternative  to 
crossing  the  alpine  tundra? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 9i 

N 

Reiect 

19j 

Do  any  proposed  activities 
involve  areas  of  insuf- 
ficient  snowcover  or 
summer  wet  meadows? 

Y 

Go  to  #1 9k 

N 

Go  to  #20 

19k 

Are  there  viable  altern- 
atives  to  avoid  areas  of 
insufficient  snowcover  or 
summer  wet  meadows 

Y 

Stipulate--Go  to  #20 

N 

Goto#19L 

19L 

Has  applicant  submitted  an 
avoidance  or  seasonal 
restriction  plan  for  areas 
of  insufficient  snowcover 
or  summer  wet  meadows? 

Y 

Go  to  #20 

N 

Request-go  to  20 

Monitoring  for 
noxious  weeds. 

20 

Are  noxious  weeds  present 
within  the  trail  area, 
particularly  in  staging 
areas? 

Y 

Go  to  #20a 

N 

Go  to  #21 

20a 

Has  noxious  weed  plan 
been  proposed  in  app.? 

Y 

Go  to  #20b 

N 

StiDulate-go  to  20b 

20b 

Has  a monitoring  plan  been 
proposed  to  survey 
vegetation  damage  and 

SDread  of  noxious  weeds? 

Y 

Go  to  #21 

N 

Stipulate--go  to  #21 

Public  awareness 

21 

Has  a public  awareness 
strategy  been  proposed 

Y 

Go  to  #22 

N 

StiDulate-ao  to  22 

Issue  6 

Socioeconomics 

Planning 

22 

Does  the  application  include 
organized  events  or 
promotional  activities  that 
would  utilize  funded  trails? 

Y 

Go  to  #22a 

N 

Go  to  #23 

22  a 

Does  application  include 

projected  number  of 
trail  users  generated 
by  the  events? 

Y 

Go  to  #22b 

N 

fleauest-ao  to  22b 

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montane  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  6) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Socioeconomics 

(cont.) 

22b 

Does  application  include 
a public  safety  plan  for 
the  events? 

Y 

Go  to  #22c 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #22c 

22c 

Has  applicant  identified 

additional  employment 
requirements  during  event? 

Y 

Go  to  #23 

N 

Request-go  to  #23 

Issue  7 

Cultural 

Map  identifying 
proposed  trails 
and  facilities. 

23 

Has  map  identifying 
proposed  trails  or  facilities 
been  submitted? 

Y 

Go  to  #23a 

N 

Request-to  to  #23a 

23a 

Is  entire  proposed  trail/ 

facility  located  within  a 
existing  road  or  trail? 

Y 

Go  to  #24 

. N 

Go  to  #23b 

23b 

Does  all  or  a portion  of  the 
proposed  trail/facility 
occur  on  a historic  road 
or  trail? 

Y 

Go  to  #23d 

N 

Go  to  #23c 

23c 

Does  all  or  a portion  of  the 
proposed  trail/facility 
occur  on  undeveloped  land? 

Y 

Go  to  #23d 

N 

Go  to  #24 

23d 

Do  viable  alternative 
routes  exist  that  could 
utilize  existing  roads 
or  trails? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  #24 

N 

Go  to  #23e 

Site  specific 
treatment 

23e 

Was  SHPO  consulted  for 
determination  of  need  for 
cultural  resource 
investigation? 

Y 

Go  to  #23f 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #23f 

23f 

Was  a cultural  resource 
investigation  conducted? 

Y 

Go  to  #23a 

N 

Inauire  as  to  why 

23g 

Were  significant  sites 
found? 

Y 

Go  to  #23h 

N 

Go  to  #24 

23h 

Were  adequate  mitigations 
applied  (i.e.  reroute, etc.)? 

Y 

Go  to  #23 i 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  23i 

Public  awareness 
plan. 

23i 

Is  a public  awareness 
strategy  proposed? 

Y 

Go  to  #24 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #24 

Issue  8 

Safety/Private 

Property 

Maps  identifying 
proposed  trails  and 
facilities. 

24 

Does  map  clearly  identity 
proposed  activities? 

Y 

Go  to  #24a 

N 

Request-go  to  24a 

24a 

Does  application  include 

proposal  for  signing 
strategy  identifying 
locations  for  warnino  signs. 

Y 

Go  to  #24b 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #24b  _ 

Environmental  Review  Criteria-Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  (page  7) 


DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Safety/PP  (cont.) 

24b 

Have  private  properties 
along  proposed  trails  been 
identified? 

Y 

Go  to  #24c 

N 

Request-go  to  #24c 

Avoidance 

24c 

Do  viable  alternatives 

exist  that  avoid  private 
property? 

Y 

Stioulate-ao  to  #25 

N 

Go  to  #24d 

Signing  and  public 
awareness 

24d 

Has  applicant  included  a 
strategy  for  signing  and 
public  awareness  re: 

Drivate  Drooertv? 

Y 

Go  to  #25 

N 

Stipulate-Go  to  #25 

Issue  9 

Wilderness  Areas 

Map  identifying 
proposed  trails  and 
facilities. 

25 

Do  maps  identify 
proposed  trail  locations? 

Y 

Go  to  #25a 

N 

Reauest-ao  to  #25a 

25a 

Are  proposed  trails  located 

near  wilderness  boundary  or 
designated  non-  motorized 
recreation  area? 

Y 

Go  to  #25b 

N 

Go  to  #25e  j 

Trail  location 
strategies 

25b 

Is  there  heavy  vegetative 

cover  or  topographic 
features  between  proposed 
trail  and  wilderness 
boundary/designated 
non-motorized  area? 

Y 

Go  to  #25e 

1 

N 

Go  to  #25c 

25c 

Do  viable  alternatives 
exist  that  would  utilize 
vegetative  screening 
between  wilderness 
boundary  or  designated 
non-motorized  area?. 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  #25e 

N 

Go  to  #25d 

25d 

Do  viable  alternatives 
exist  that  would  situate 
topographic  features 
between  proposed  trail 
and  wilderness  area  or 
designated  non-motorized 
area? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  25e 

N 

Go  to  #25e 

25e 

Does  proposal  include 
trails  on  or  adjacent  to 
established  cc  ski  trails? 

Y 

Go  to  #25f 

N 

Go  to  #26 

25f 

Are  there  viable  alts,  that 
would  avoid  placement  of 
proposed  trails  on  or 
adiacent  to  cc  ski  trails? 

Y 

Stipulate-go  to  #26 

N 

Go  to  #26 

Signing 

26 

Has  signing  program  been 
established  that  would 
warn  snowmobilers  of 
shared  use  areas, 
wilderness  boundaries, 
intersections,  etc? 

Y 

Go  to  #27  [ 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #27 
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DISCIPLINE 

APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Y/N 

(Circle  1) 

REQUIRED  ACTION 

Speed  limits 

27 

Does  proposed  trail 
go  through  residential 
areas  or  areas  of 
particular  sensitivity? 

Y 

Go  to  #27a 

N 

Go  to  #28 

27a 

Has  applicant  established 

appropriate  speed  limits 
or  hourly  restrictions  in 
areas  of  sensitivitv? 

Y 

Go  to  #28 

N 

Stipulate--go  to  #28 

28 

Has  applicant  proposed 
public  awareness  plan 
that  includes  consideration 
for  residential  and 
sensitive  areas? 

Y 

Go  to  #29 

N 

Stipulate-Go  to  #29 

Issue  8 

Law 

Enforcement 

29 

Has  applicant  provided  law 
enforcement  report  from 
DFW&P  Region  Warden 
Captain  and/or  land 
managing  agency 
identifying  documented 
snowmobile  trespass  on 
private  lands  and/or 
wilderness  areas  caused  by 
adjoining  or  nearby  funded 
trail  and  proposal  for 
addressing  such 
violations? 

Y 

Go  to  #30 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #30 

Issue  10 

Changes  in 
aesthetic  values 

Litter  remediation 

30 

Has  applicant  included 
a trash  recepticai 
location,  placement  and 
management  strategy? 

Y 

Go  to  #30a 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #30a 

30a 

Has  applicant  proposed 
“pack-it-in  pack-it-out* 
type  signing  strategy? 

Y 

Go  to  #30b 

N 

Stipulate-go  to  #30b 

Trail  location 
strategies 

30b 

Has  applicant  satisfied 
questions  25  - 29? 

Y 

Go  to  #31 

N 

Go  to  #25 

31 

Have  all  appropriate 
boxes  in  right-hand 
column  been  checked? 

Y 

Env.  considerations 
approved 

N 

Take  appropriate 
actions  until  all 
boxes  are  checked. 

CURRENT  PROGRAM  APPLICATION, 
MULTI-PARTY  AGREEMENT, 
SNOWMOBILE  PROJECT  AGREEMENT  & 
WILDLIFE  CLEARANCE  FORM 


SNOWMOBILE  TRAIL  PROJECT  PROPOSAL/ APPLICATION 


Fiscal  Year  1994  (7/1/93  - 6/30/941 


1.  Project  Sponsor:  Snowmobile  club/organization  applying  for 
funds.  Print  Legibly  or  type  mailing  address  for  sponsor. 
This  is  the  address  to  which  program  funds  and  correspondence 
will  be  mailed. 


Number  of  members  in  club  

2.  Map  of  Project  Area.  A trail  map  must  be  included  with  this 
application  identifying  trails  to  be  groomed  and/or  developed. 

3.  Estimated  Total  Project  Cost:  The  total  project  cost  (A)  is 
the  sum  of  the  dollar  value  of  (B)  sponsor  contributions  such 
as  value  of  volunteer  time,  sponsor  funds,  donated  materials, 
etc.  plus  (C)  those  funds  requested  from  the  state  snowmobile 
fund . 

A.  B.  C. 

Total  Sponsor  Requested  $ 

Costs  Contribution  From  State  Fund 


Grooming 

Repair 

Plowing 

Development* 

Administrative 


Total 


* Development:  On  separate  paper,  provide  written  detail  of  any 
development  included  in  this  application  including  work  to  be 
accomplished,  estimated  cost,  an  accurate  drawing  or 
photograph  of  structures  to  be  developed  and  location  of 
development  on  accompanying  trail  map.  This  development  must 
be  approved  by  the  landowner  or  land  managing  agency  and  proof 
of  that  approval  must  be  provided  to  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks 
before  state  snowmobile  funds  will  be  provided. 


4.  Is  this  a new  project ? Is  any  part  of  this  trail 

system  new  since  last  year _?  If  so,  identify  those  new 

portions  on  accompanying  map  and  be  certain  to  include  signed 
Wildlife  Clearance  forms  with  application. 

5 A . Total  number  of  miles  of  trail  in  your  groomed  system  

Miles  of  Primary  Trail  .(groomed  regularly)  

Miles  of  Secondary  Trail  (groomed  occasionally  or  only  for 
special  events.)  _____ 

5 B . Anticipated  total  number  of  miles  of  trail  to  be  groomed 
during  season.  Only  include  actual  trail  miles  groomed.  Do 
not  include  distance  (miles)  groomer  is  run  (but  not  grooming) 
in  getting  from  one  trailhead  to  another.  

5C . Miles  of  groomed  snowmobile  trail  by  ownership:  (this  should 
add-up  to  the  total  miles  reported  in  (5A) . 

U.S.  Forest  Service  

Bureau  of  Land  Management  

Dept,  of  State  Lands  _____ 

County  

City  

Private  Land  

6.  Equipment.  Identify  below  the  manner  in  which  trails  will  be 
groomed  and  maintained: 

6 A . With  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  equipment. 

Groomer : 

Width  Serial  # FWP  Property  # 


Width  Serial  # FWP  Property  # 


Width  Serial  # FWP  Property  # 


Type  Size 


Implements : 
Type  Size 


Trailers : 

Type  Size 


6B . With  Sponsor  (club)  equipment) . 

6C.  By  an  independent  contractor  operating  their  own  equipment. 
Attach  a copy  of  proof  of  liability  insurance,  Workers 
Compensation  Certification  and  club-contractor  agreement. 


Contractor  Equipment  Type  Size  Width 

6D.  Indicate  any  additional  or  future  equipment  needs  and/or 
anticipated  major  maintenance  needs. 


7.  Trail  Signing.  Identify  signing  needs  for  the  upcoming 
season.  (use  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 

Type  of  Sign  Quantity 


8.  If  applicable,  is  this  proposal  consistent  with  approved 
Forest  Service  travel  plans  or  BLM  unit  plans? 

Not  applicable;  all  trails  on  private  land. 

Yes.  See  written  approval. 

No.  Approval  Pending.  Explain  on  separate  page. 


9.  Total  number  of  trail  users  (last  season).  List  by  trail. 

Trail  name  Total  # of  Users 


Attach  copy  of  trail  count  or  other  records.  Use  separate 
sheet  if  necessary. 


10. 


Describe  the  extent  of  Safety  and  Education  Program: 


11 . 


Describe  any  future  plans  your  club  has,  or  is  considering, 
for  improvement  of  your  snowmobile  trail  program.  This  might 
include  interlinking  your  system  with  an  adjoining  club's 
trail  system,  interpretive  signing,  improved  general  trail 
signing,  trail-head  facilities,  safety  training  and  trail 
safety  improvements/changes,  etc. 


12.  Club  Officers.  (Type  or  print  legibly.) 

President  Grooming  Chair 

Name Name  

Address Address 


Phone  (w) (h) 


Phone  (w) 


(h) 


Safety  Officer  Secretary/Treasurer 

Name Name_ 

Address Address^ 


Phone  (w) (h) 


Phone  (w) (h) 


13.  Do  you  wish  to  receive  a pre-season  check  in  the  amount  of  75% 
of  the  total  grant  approved  (this  will  be  contingent  on  the 
reception  of  all  necessary  approvals,  agreements  and 
application  materials)?  Yes No  


14.  Do  you  wish  to  be  included  under  the  liability  insurance 
policy  for  the  snowmobile  program  negotiated  by  the  Department 
of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks?  Yes  . No  

A.  If  club  (sponsor)  does  grooming  with  a state  groomer,  do 
you  want  full  coverage  from  state  policy  (includes  club 
liability,  and  property  damage)? 

Yes No 

B.  If  club  contracts  grooming  to  a private  contractor,  do  you 
still  want  club  liability  insurance  from  the  state  policy?  * 

Yes  No 

* The  state  insurance  coverage  is  not  available  to  private 
contractors.  They  must  show  proof  of  having  purchased  their 
own  insurance  coverage  and  workman's  compensation. 


Clubs/sponsors  must  also  provide  proof  of  insurance  coverage 
if  they  do  not  purchase  insurance  from  the  state  policy. 


15.  Assurances: 

We  shall  remove,  lessen  or  sign  known  and  potential  hazards  in 
cooperation  with  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  affected 
landowners.  We  will  have  a safety  plan  detailing  education 
efforts,  search  and  rescue,  accident  reporting  and  follow-up 
procedures  developed  prior  to  any  trail  grooming. 

Before  any  mid-season  trail  additions  or  route  changes,  we 
will: 

1)  Obtain,  in  writing,  permission  from  any  private  or  public 
landowner  or  land  management  agency  affected  and  provide  to 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

2)  Receive  written  approval,  including  wildlife  and  safety 
clearances,  for  such  additions/changes  from  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

For  any  organized  special  events,  including  competitive 
events,  fun  runs  or  activities  outside  of  normal  trail  use,  we 
will : 

1)  Contact  the  appropriate  land-managing  agency (ies)  for  the 
necessary  permits. 

2)  Develop  an  event-specific  safety  plan. 

When  applicable,  all  operations  shall  follow  the  "Development 
and  Operating  Agreement"  between  the  Montana  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks;  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  snowmobile  clubs. 


Club  President/Chair 


Date 


Secretary  or  Treasurer  Date 


Guidelines  for  Completing  the  Snowmobile 
Project  Proposal/Application 


Estimating  Project  Cost 

If  the  club  chooses  to  account  for  costs  by  the  mile,  calculate 
cost  per  mile  by  dividing  total  operating  costs  by  the  number  of 
miles  expected  to  be  groomed.  Do  not  include  development  costs  in 
grooming  cost-per-mile  calculations. 

Total  estimated  costs  include: 

Grooming  Costs  - All  costs  incurred  to  operate  the  groomer 
such  as  fuel,  oil,  groomer  operator  wages,  and  payments  for 
contracted  snow  grooming. 

Repair  Costs  - All  costs  associated  with  repair  and 
maintenance  of  grooming  equipment  such  as  shop  rental,  parts 
and  labor. 

Administrative  Costs  - All  costs  associated  with  the 
administration  of  a grooming  program  such  as  insurance 
premiums,  utilities,  workman's  compensation,  income  tax 
withholding,  telephone  costs  and  secretarial  or  accounting 
service  expenses. 

Development  Costs  - All  costs  associated  with  development  of 
facilities  such  as  materials  or  labor,  fuel  and  oil  for 
transportation  or  power  tools  or  heavy  equipment  use. 

Plowing  Costs  - Costs  incurred  for  plowing  parking  lots  or 
roads  either  by  contract,  through  an  inter-agency  agreement, 
or  as  part  of  regular  grooming  operations. 

Total  project  costs  and  total  club's  contribution  are  the 
total  of  Grooming  Cost  Column  and  Development  Costs  Column. 


Establishing  Value  of  Club's  Contributions 

The  club  should  prepare  a list  of  anticipated  activities  which  will 
enhance  their  snowmobile  project.  These  activities  should  include 
any  that  would  be  allowable  as  a program  expense.  For  example, 
trail  clearing  would  be  allowable,  hosting  a trail  ride  would  not 
be . 

Clubs  should  be  encouraged  to  support  their  program,  through 
volunteer  efforts,  donation  of  money,  materials  or  equipment.  List 
anticipated  value  of  cash  donations,  man  hours  of  donated  labor, 
equipment  used,  supplies  and  materials  furnished. 
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a.  Examples  of  volunteer  labor:  trail  clearing  and  marking, 
equipment  maintenance,  groomer  operator,  groomer  "co- 
pilot," etc.  Volunteer  efforts  performing  trail 
inspections  and  maintaining  the  signing  program  are  also 
considered  eligible  donations.  Volunteer  wages  are 
estimated  at  Montana's  current  minimum  wage. 

b.  Examples  of  donated  equipment:  trail  groomer, 

transportation  to  clear  and  mark  trails,  use  of  personal 
snowmobile  to  accompany  groomer  operator,  use  of  chain 
saw  to  clear  trails,  etc.  Vehicles  may  be  credited  at 
$.21  per  mile.  Use  of  chainsaws  will  be  credited  at  $30 
per  day. 

c.  Examples  of  donated  supplies  and  materials:  signs, 

hardware,  fuel,  oil,  parts,  etc.  Value  of  donated 
supplies  and  materials  will  be  established  by  soliciting 
verbal  bids  and  "best-guess"  estimate. 

d.  Cash:  club  funds  used  to  pay  operating  costs. 


Equipment 

3riefly  describe  existing  and  desired  grooming  equipment. 
Estimating  Number  of  Miles  to  be  Groomed 

Estimate  the  number  of  miles  of  trail  that  will  be  groomed  during 
the  course  of  the  winter.  This  figure  represents  the  total  miles 
you  expect  to  put  on  the  grooming  equipment  during  the  next  season. 

Miles  of  Groomed  Trails 


This  figure  represents  the  total  number  of  miles  in  the  project's 
trail  system. 

Signing  Needs  for  Upcoming  Season 

This  represents  your  signing  needs  for  the  next  season.  Work  with 
the  regional  park  manager  and  the  safety/education  officer  in 
Helena  in  developing  your  signing  needs. 

Mapping  Needs  for  the  Upcoming  Season 

Describe  here  what  your  mapping  needs  are.  Work  with  the  regional 
park  manager  and  safety/education  officer. 

Club  Officers 

List  the  current  officers.  It  is  mandatory  that  each  club  has  an 
appointed  Safety  Officer 
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Safety  and  Education  Program 


Describe  the  extent  of  your  safety  and  education  program.  This 
information  is  weighed  heavily  during  the  budget  process  and  is  an 
indication  of  the  club's  commitment  to  the  program. 
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Snowmobile  Project  Agreement 


SNOWMOBILE  PROJECT  AGREEMENT 

THIS  PROPOSAL  requests  an  agreement  be  established  between  the 
Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  an  agency  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  hereinafter  called  "Department,"  and  (club  name) 
hereinafter  called  "the  Club." 


WITNESSETH: 


RECITALS 

1.  Montana  statutes  earmark  a portion  of  gasoline  taxes  and 
snowmobile  registration  decal  fees  for  snowmobile  facility 
operation,  maintenance  and  development  for  public  use  at  no 
cost  to  the  public. 

2.  Sufficient  funds  have  accrued  in  the  snowmobile  earmarked 
revenue  account  to  fund  this  proposal. 

3.  The  Parks  Division,  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  program. 

4.  The  Parks  Division  desires  to  seek  means  of  funding  snowmobile 
facilities  maintenance  projects,  and  to  seek  baseline 
information  for  snowmobile  operations  projects. 

5.  The  Club  is  an  entity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trails 
to  be  maintained  and  is  desirous  of  seeing  trails  maintained 
for  snowmobilers . 

6.  Both  parties  hereto  desire  to  maintain  trails  for  snowmobile 
use  on  land  shown  on  a map  submitted  as  a supplement  to  this 
application,  designated  Attachment  ”B",  and 

7.  As  demonstrated  by  the  attached  written  statements,  the 
landowner (s)  of  affected  property ( ies)  has/have  granted 
permission  to  the  Club  to  carry  out  the  proposal  on  affected 
property . 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  promises,  conditions,  and 

terms  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Club  proposes: 

1.  That  Attachment  "B"  is  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  areas 
covered  by  this  proposal. 

2.  That  the  Club  will  perform  the  following  activities  and 
duties : 

A.  Utilize  dollars  granted  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
snowmobile  trails  detailed  in  Attachment  "B".  This 


maintenance  shall  be  conducted  as  conditions  required 
during  the  agreement  period. 

B.  Permit  inspection  of  the  project  by  the  Department  or  its 
employees  or  agents  at  any  and  all  reasonable  times 
during  the  term  of  the  agreement. 

C.  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  State  and  the  Department 
from  all  claims  from  injuries  or  damages  arising  or 
growing  out  of  the  operations  performed  under  any 
resulting  agreement. 

D.  Will  not  discriminate  against  any  person  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  creed,  political  ideas,  sex,  age, 
or  marital  status,  physical  or  mental  disability,  or 
national  origin  in  the  use  of  any  property  or  facility 
maintained  pursuant  to  any  resulting  agreement. 

E.  Fully  comply  with  all  applicable  federal,  state  and  local 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  etc.  It  shall  be  the  Club's 
responsibility  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  relevant 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  etc. 

F.  Require  that  in  all  subcontracts  let  in  fulfilling  any 
resulting  agreement,  preference  must  be  given  to  the 
employment  of  bona  fide  Montana  residents  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  county  or 
locality  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  (section 
18-2-401,  et.  seq.,  MCA). 

G.  Provide  the  Department  with  documentation  of  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  trail  maintenance  in  the 
form  and  upon  the  dates  requested;  all  such  documentation 
will  be  submitted  by  May  1 of  the  contract  period.  The 
Club  agrees  to  allow  and  permit  legislative  or  department 
auditors  access  to  its  records  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  that  this  grant  is  administered  in  accordance 
with  grant  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  any 
resulting  agreement. 

Agrees  that  any  contract  resulting  from  this  proposal  shall  be 
with  the  Club,  as  an  independent  contractor  and  does  not 
establish  an  employer-employee  relationship  between  the 
Department  and  the  Club  or  any  person  employed  by  the  Club  for 
any  purpose.  In  this  regard,  the  Club  agrees: 

A.  To  pay  all  required  state,  federal  or  local  taxes,  fees, 
including  unemployment  insurance  and  workers' 
compensation  insurance  or  other  assessments  related  to 
employment  of  any  person  or  individual  employed  by  the 
Club  as  necessary  in  fulfillment  of  this  contract. 


B. 


To  abide  by  the  State  Prevailing  Wage  Rate  - Section  18- 
2-406  MCA,  which  provides  that  contractors,  sub- 
contractors and  employees  who  are  performing  services 
under  public  works  contracts  as  provided  in  Part  4,  MCA 
shall  post  in  a prominent  and  accessible  site  on  the 
project  or  work  area,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
work,  a legible  statement  of  all  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
employees  on  such  site  or  work  area. 

5.  Agrees  that  the  Department  may  unilaterally  terminate  any 
contract  resulting  from  this  proposal  upon  refusal  by  the  Club 
to  allow  access  to  records  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  audit  and  analysis  function  set  forth  in  Title  V, 
Chapters  12  and  13,  MCA. 

6.  Agrees  that  venue  will  be  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County  should  any 
legal  action  arise  from  this  proposal  or  any  contract  issued 
in  whole  or  in  part  therefrom. 

7.  Agrees  that  it  is  understood  that  a failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  listed  above  can  result  in  a rejection  of 
this  proposal  and/or  the  voiding  of  any  resulting  contract. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  promises,  conditions,  and 

terms  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  parties  agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  period  covered  by  this  agreement  will  begin  July  1, 
(current  year)  and  will  continue  in  effect  until  June  30, 
(following  year) 

2.  This  agreement  may  be  revised  as  necessary,  by  mutual  consent 
of  all  parties  by  issuance  of  a written  amendment,  signed  and 
dated  by  all  parties. 

3.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  any  part  to  this  agreement  may 
be  terminated  upon  giving  thirty  (30)  days  notice  by  the 
party. 

4.  The  agreement  accepts  the  Snowmobile  Project 
Proposal/Application  and  becomes  part  of  the  agreement. 


BY:  CLUB 


President 

Date 

Secretary 

Date 

BY:  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH,  WILDLIFE  & PARKS 

Regional  Supervisor 

Date 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  OPERATING  AGREEMENT 


Between 

SNOWMOBILE  CLUB 

and 

Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 

and 

NATIONAL  FOREST  - USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 


THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the 

Snowmobile  Club,  a non-profit  organization 

in  the  State  of  Montana,  ("the  Club"),  and  the  Montana  Department 
of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  State  of  Montana,  ("the  Department"), 

and  the  National  Forest,  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  ("the  Forest  Service") , collectively, 
("the  Cooperators")  under  the  provisions  of  Montana,  Code  23, 
Chapter  2,  and  the  Acts  of  June  30,  1914  (16  USC  498)  and  June  12, 
I960,  (16  USC  530) , 

WITNESSETH: 


RECITALS 

1.  The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  the  National  Forests' 
recreation  resources  and  their  being  available  for  public  use 
and  -enjoyment,  and 

2.  Managed  and  maintained  snowmobile  trails  in  the  vicinity  of 

on  the 

Ranger  District,  need  to  be  groomed  to  provide  snowmobilers 
with  a safer  and  more  enjoyable  recreation  experience,  and 

3 . The  Club  is  interested  in  assisting  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  snowmobile  facilities  and  activities  on  the  land 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  for  use  by  Club  members  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  and 

4 . The  Department  controls  State  funds  earmarked  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  snowmobile  trails  and  desires 
to  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Club  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  snowmobile  facilities  on  the 
land  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  and 

5.  The  general  public  will  benefit  from  the  three  parties 
cooperating  in  the  providing  for  these  recreation  facilities. 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  above  premises,  the  parties 
hereto  agree  as  follows: 

A.  THE  CLUB  SHALL: 

1.  Meet  with  the  Department  to  develop  an  annual  Project 
Proposal/Application  showing  grooming  routes,  schedules,  signing 
and  club  officers.  Provide  copies  to  the  Department,  and  in  turn 
the  Department  shall  provide  copies  to  the  Forest  Service  by  May  1 
of  each  year. 

2.  Erect  at  the  trailhead  certain  signs  as  needed  and  store 
these  signs  in  the  off  season.  Necessary  signs  will  be  detailed  in 
the  annual  Project  Proposal/Application.  Signs  approved  by  the 
Department  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Department  and  installed  by 
the  Club. 

3.  Provide  and  erect  at  strategic  points  along  the 
snowmobile  trails,  certain  signs  showing  trail  locations,  and 
length;  and  shall  erect  at  the  parking  area  or  trailhead  a sign 
which  states  that  the  project  is  funded  by  state  gasoline  tax 
refunds  and  snowmobile  registration  decal  fees  and  lists  the 
cooperators.  Signs  approved  by  the  Department  will  be  purchased  by 
the  Department  and  installed  by  the  Club. 

4.  Perform  such  trail  maintenance  and  marking  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  trails  safe  and  usable. 

5.  Provide  trail  grooming  once  a week,  more  or  less, 
depending  upon  the  suitability  of  snow  conditions  for  snowmobiling 
and  availability  of  funds  in  their  snowmobile  trail  grooming 
budget. 

6.  Bill  the  Department  at  the  end  of  each  grooming  month  for 
costs  of  grooming.  The  Club  may  request  an  advance  of  funds  by 
writing  the  Department  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  need  for  funds. 
Total  of  advances  and  bills  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  grant 
amount  for  any  snow  season.  The  Club  shall  itemize  all 
expenditures  and  include  documentation  as  required  by  the 
Department . 

7.  Meet  annually  or  more  often  with  the  other  parties  to 
this  agreement  to  coordinate  activities  pursuant  to  this  agreement. 

8.  Hold  the  Department  and  Forest  Service  harmless  from  and 
indemnify  them  from  and  against  all  liability  for  injuries  to  or 
death  of  persons  or  damage  to  property  arising  from  the  negligent 
or  reckless  acts  of  its  employees  or  agents  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 


B.  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  SHALL: 

1.  Allow  its  lands,  in  the  areas  indicated  on  the  attached 
maps,  to  be  used  for  snowmobiling . 


2.  Allow  the  Club,  upon  review  and  approval  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Department  of  detailed  annual  operating  plans,  to 
improve  trails  by  machine  grading,  cutting  brush  and  small  timber, 
minor  bridge  construction  and  other  improvements  as  may  be 
necessary . 

3.  Meet  annually  or  more  often  with  other  parties  to  this 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  agreement. 

4.  When  and  if  funds  are  available,  make  plastic  blazers 
available  to  the  Club  for  trail  marking. 

C.  THE  DEPARTMENT  SHALL: 

1.  Reimburse  the  Club  for  the  costs  it  incurs  for  grooming 
trails  not  to  exceed  the  annual  grant  amount  per  snow  season. 
Costs  shall  be  based  upon  rates  established  through  negotiation 
with  local  contractors  by  the  Club.  The  Department  will  have  no 
liability  for  charges  in  excess  of  the  annual  grant  amount  per  snow 
season,  unless,  within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Department,  it  is 
determined  that  sufficient  additional  funds  exist  in  the  Snowmobile 
Trail  Grooming  Account.  If  funds  are  available  in  that  account, 
grooming  costs  may  be  reimbursed  after  the  maximum  charge  of  the 
annual  grant  amount  has  been  incurred  by  the  Club,  provided, 
however,  that  such  reimbursement  shall  be  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Department. 

2.  Monitor  the  Club  for  performance  guidelines  and  safety, 
and  periodically  report  to  the  Forest  Service  the  adequacy  of  Club 
performance . 

3.  Meet  annually  or  more  often  with  the  other  parties  to 
this  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  activities 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  agreement. 

4.  Maintain  and  enforce  guidelines  of  grooming  according  to 
US  DA  FSH  2309.18  Trails  Handbook  and  appropriate  Department 
guidelines . 

5.  An  Annual  Plan  of  Operation  will  be  presented  to  the 
Forest  Service  by  the  Department  for  its  approval  prior  to  May  1 of 
each  year. 


D. 


IT  IS  MUTUALLY  AGREED  THAT: 


1.  Any  proposed  development  or  betterment  projects  will  be 
jointly  agreed  to  by  the  Cooperators  prior  to  their  initiation. 

2.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  binding  the 
Cooperators  for  the  payment  of  money  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  a financial  plan  for  subsequent  years  has  been  approved  by 
the  Cooperators. 

3.  No  contributions  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the 
Club  or  the  Department  to  any  share  or  interest  in  the  said 
facilities  other  than  the  right  to  use  the  same  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Forest  Service.  All  improvements  shall  be  and 
remain  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Permission  to  work  on  National  Forest  Lands  under  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement  do  not  in  any  way  convey  to  the  Club  or  the 
Department,  their  officials,  or  any  person  or  persons  working  with 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  performance  of  said  work,  employee  status 
that  would  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended. 

5.  The  snowmobile  trails  and  facilities  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  Club  and  the  Department  will  in  no  way  control 
access  to  or  use  of  the  trails  or  improvements. 

6.  No  member  of,  or  delegate  to,  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this 
Agreement,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom;  but  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  this  Agreement  if 
made  with  a corporation  for  its  general  benefit. 

7.  Cooperators  will  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88-3-52)  and  in  accordance  with  Title  VI  of  that 
Act,  no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  handicap,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participating 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the 
Cooperators  receive  Federal  financial  assistance  and  will 
immediately  take  any  measures  necessary  to  effectuate  this 
Agreement . 

8.  The  Club  and  the  Department  shall  indemnify  the  United 
States  against  any  liability  for  damage  to  life  or  property  arising 
from  the  occupancy  or  use  of  National  Forest  lands  under  this 
Agreement,  providing  such  damage  to  life  or  property  is  due  to  the 
negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  the  Club  or  Department. 

9.  This  Agreement  may  be  revised  as  necessary,  by  mutual 
consent  of  all  parties,  by  the  issuance  of  a written  amendment, 
signed  and  dated  by  all  parties. 

10.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  any  party  to  this  agreement 


may  be  terminated  upon  the  giving  of  thirty  (30)  days  written 
notice  by  that  party.  Unless  terminated  by  written  notice,  this 
Agreement  will  remain  in  force  indefinitely. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  Agreement 
as  of  the  last  date  written  below. 

NATIONAL  FOREST 


BY 

TITLE 

DATE 

MONTANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH, 
WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

BY 

TITLE 

DATE 


SNOWMOBILE  CLUB 


BY 

TITLE 

DATE 


snomo\dev&oper . agr 
rev.  3-91 


SNOWMOBILE  GROOMING  PROGRAM 


Regional  Wildlife  Clearance 
Trail  expansion  (attach  map  highlighting  expansion) 

New  trail  system  (attach  map  highlighting  trail  system) 


NO 

□ 


(list) 

1.  Winter  range  

(area) 

2.  Travel  corridor  

3.  Other 

Suggested  alternate  route  - 


Snowmobile  Club 

Are  there  any  wildlife  concerns?  YES 

□ 

If  yes: 

Species  


Other  mitigation  measures  (such  as  signing;  trail  restrictions, 
etc . ) 


□ 

□ 


Approved  with  above-mentioned  mitigation  measures 
Not  approved  as  submitted 


Regional  Wildlife  Biologist  Date  Regional  Parks  Manager 

Date 


3/91 


DEPARTMENT  EQUIPMENT  LIST 


Hon tend  Snowmobile  Equipment  Inventory 


Equ i pment 

Serial 

Number 

FUP  Prop. 

WLxnber 

Year  of 

Manf . 

Date 

Purchased 

Replace 

in  FY 

Purchase 

Price 

Annual 

Depreciation 

locat ion 

Bonfcordier  252 

5 1 1 770035 

8424 

1977 

08-84 

1994 

*20,000 

*1,800 

Eureka  Ten  Lakes 

LMC  3300 

037 

6606 

1980 

11-80 

1993 

*53,285 

*4,796 

Libby  Snowcats 

LHC  1200 

07-Mov-04 

6608 

1978 

11-81 

1993 

*23,000 

*1.882 

Oil  Ion  Beaverhead  Snow riders 

LMC  1450 

17-Mar-03 

1639 

1978 

02-79 

1994 

*25,655 

*1,924 

Hobson  Little  Belters 

LMC  1450 

09-Apr-03 

6613 

1978 

10-81 

1995 

*20,500 

... 

Anaconda  Snowmobilers 

Tucker  Sno*Cat  1642 

3803744 

8618 

1986 

01/14/86 

1996 

*67,803 

*5,127 

Missoula  Snowgoers 

PB  200 

108132561 

6611 

1984 

07- Jun*05 

1997 

*85,219 

16,972 

U.Yel  lowstone  Snowmobi  lers 

Tucker  Sno-Cat  2000 

3873776 

8978 

1987 

02/06/87 

1998 

*61,299 

*4,855 

Bozeman  Gallatin  Valley  Snowmobi ler  Assoc. 

PB240D 

WKK  81400001010 

900797 

1987 

12/13/88 

1999 

*75,000 

$7,375 

West  Yellowstone  Snowmobilers 

Tucker  SnoCat  2000 

3883809 

900365 

1987 

10-87 

2000 

*73,951 

*5,412 

Lincoln  Ponderosa  Snow  Warriors 

wi  th  Haney  groomer 

PB  170 

UKK  813-8210-96 

8375 

1982 

05- Jun-05 

2001 

*84,275 

*6,895 

Seeley  Lake  Driftriders 

PB200O 

U-P8200.8211736 

901055 

1987 

10-30-89 

2002 

*66.420 

18,225 

Great  Falls  Snowmobi lers,  Inc. 

PB  1300 

81300001011838 

9696003 

1985 

10-90 

2001 

*37,200 

$2,418 

Helena  Snowdrifters 

PB  2000 

81300008210974 

1696000 

1984 

10-90 

2000 

145,500 

*2,951 

Kalispell  Flathead  Snowmobile  Assoc. 

Double  Tracks: 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine 

332300437 

6483 

1979 

02 -Jun-05 

1993 

*3,449 

*560 

Poison  Mission  Mountain  Snowmobi lers 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine 

332300492 

6482 

1979 

11-79 

1992 

*3,449 

... 

Hamilton  Bitterroot  Ridge  Rimers 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine 

332300970 

6422 

1979 

07-80 

1993 

*3,175 

*518 

Livingston  Big  Sky  Snowriders 

Aktiv  Grizzly 

510084 

8592 

1985 

12/17/85 

1994 

16,250 

*700 

Anaconda  Snowmobi lers 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine 

334400159 

900033 

1987 

04/15/87 

1995 

*5,000 

*714 

Hamilton  Bitterroot  Ridge  Runners 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine  1 1 

334500198 

900348 

1988 

10-87 

1996 

*6,175 

*924 

Wisdom  Big  Hole  Snowmobi lers 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine  1 1 

334800321 

900752 

1988 

12-88 

1997 

*6,649 

*959 

Virginia  City  Snowmobi lers 

Ski-Doo  Alpine  1 1 

3350000339 

. 1989 

11-89 

1998 

*7,168 

*896 

Wise  River  Jack  Pine  Savages 

Ski -Ooo  Alpine  1 1 

3350000343 

1989 

11-89 

1999 

*7,168 

*896 

Big  Timber  Sweet  Crass  Co.  Recreation  Assoc 

Grooming  Implements: 

Trailmaster  Crooning  Imp 

None 

900003 

1987 

01/29/87 

2002 

*8,300 

*387 

West  Yellowstone  Snowmobi lets 

Trail  grooming  implement 

None 

900489 

1988 

05/01/88 

2000 

*7,950 

*443 

Eureka  Ten  Lakes 

Maxey  Mt.  Special 

10-Apr-00 

900865 

1988 

12-23-88 

1997 

*8,295 

*648 

West  Yellowxstone  Snowmobilers 

Maxey  Model  548 

GC-MMC-051 

900860 

1988 

12-23-88 

1997 

*1,595 

*170 

Virginia  City  Snowmobilers 

Trail  grooming  implement 

1654 

01-79 

*1,100 

... 

Description:  56*W  x 86“l 

Maxey  Model  846 

MMC-045 

900054 

05-87 

1997 

*1,556 

... 

Hamilton  Bitterroot  Ridge  Runners 

Maxey  Model  848 

GSMMC-047 

900363 

10-87 

1998 

11,850 

... 

Wisdom  Big  Hole  Snowmobilers 

Maxey  Model  848 

GS-MMC-055 

1989 

11-89  . 

1998 

*1,000 

*178 

Wise  River  Jack  Pine  Savages 

Maxey  Model  848 

GS-HMC-056 

1989 

11-89 

1999 

$1,000 

*178 

Big  I tuber  Sweet  Crass  Co.  Recreation  Assoc 

Trail  Tiller 

U-4.2PT. 5000011 

1985 

11-90 

2001 

12,700 

*147 

Kalispell  Flathead  Snowmobile  Assoc. 

Trail  Tiller 

09-804-819-16 

901550 

1985 

10-90 

2000 

*7.800 

*468 

Helena  Snowdrifters 

•Snowmobi les: 

Yamaha  Excel  1 ! I 

BYE- 1555 

8351 

1985 

10-84 

*2,126 

Region  Three 

Ski-Doo  Safari  377 

00882 

8145 

1984 

01-84 

12,284 

Region  Eight  (Helena) 

Arctic  Cat  Pantera 

8505033 

8567 

07-85 

13,185 

Region  Two 

Arctic  Ca»  Panther 

61510 

6484 

11-79 

*2,148 

Region  Five 

Yamaha  Excel  1 1 1 

8TE-1648 

8352 

1985 

10-84 

12,126 

Region  Three 

Ski -Ooo  Safari  Voyager 

322601041 

900768 

1988 

07-88 

*3,649 

Region  One 

Polaris  Indy  Trail 

1605711 

900794 

1988 

08-88 

13,540 

Region  Two 

Polaris  Iivly  Trai  l 

1605595 

900637 

1988 

07-88 

*3,362 

Region  Three 

Yamaha  Phazer 

84J-002753 

900711 

1988 

08-88 

*3,436 

Region  Four 

•Trai lers: 

Trai ler 

3749 

11-78 

$525 

Region  Three 

Trai ler 

3851 

07-86 

*850 

Region  Three 

Trailer,  Currier 

1659 

02-79 

*850 

Trailer,  Currier 

1653 

02-79 

1850 

Trai ler 

3748 

11-78 

*479 

Region  one 

total 

*866,641 

169,808 

Snowmobiles  and  trailers  not  purchased  through  snowanobile  equipment  account-'therefore,  no  depreciation. 


■ 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES  COMPLIANCE  PROCEDURES 


There  are  a number  of  existing  laws  and  statutes  which  provide  for  consideration  of  and 
protection  of  cultural  resources.  These  laws  apply  to  public  lands  (state  and  federal)  and  apply 
to  lands  or  developments  controlled  by  federal  permitting  or  where  federal  funding  is  involved. 
These  cultural  resource  laws  include  the  Antiquity  Act  of  1906,  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the  National  and  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (and  subsequent 
amendments),  Executive  Order  11593  of  1971,  Federal  Land  and  Policy  Management  Act  of 
1976,  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979,  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior-National  Park  Service  has  taken  on  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  intent  of  these  laws  be  carried  out.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  issued  a series  of  regulations  which  detail  the  treatment  of  cultural  sites  and  outline  how 
recorded  sites  should  be  evaluated.  Significance  criteria  have  been  established.  In  Montana  the 
administrative  representative  of  the  National  Park  Service  which  deals  with  cultural  sites  is 
the  Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  which  is  part  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
in  Helena. 

The  two  largest  federal  land  managing  agencies  in  Montana  are  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service.  Both  agencies  employ  a number  of  cultural  resource  specialists  at 
various  levels.  Most  snowmobile  trail  systems  in  Montana  occur  on  lands  managed  by  these 
agencies.  Both  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  have  manuals  which  detail  cultural  resource 
management  regulations.  BLM  and  FS  management  policies  require  foot  reconnaissance  (Class 
III  survey)  of  most  new  developments  on  their  lands.  Foot  (hiking)  trails,  ski  trails,  horse 
trails  and  snowmobile  trails  are  viewed  as  developments  which  may  require  cultural  resource 
investigations  (Halcyon  LaPoint,  Custer  Forest,  personal  communication  11/27/92).  Class  III 
survey  of  these  developments  are  most  often  carried  out  by  agency  archaeologists. 

These  agencies  have  a memorandum  of  agreement  with  the  Montana  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  which  states  that  trail  development  which  occurs  within  the  prism  of  an  existing  trail 
need  not  require  cultural  resource  survey  (Gary  Fairchild,  Helena  Forest,  personal 
communication  11/30/92).  The  exception  to  this  agreement  are  trails  which  themselves  may 
qualify  as  historic  sites.  Some  existing  Forest  Service  hiking  and  horse  trails  were  constructed 
over  50  years  ago  and  could  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
However  the  Montana  Historic  Preservation  Office  also  recommends  that  when  a non-motorized 
vehicle  trail  is  changed  to  a motorized  vehicle  trail,  that  cultural  resource  compliance  work  be 
undertaken  (Gary  Fairchild,  p.c.  11/30/92).  The  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  also 
requires  that  all  new  trail  construction  and  trail  rerouting  which  involves  undisturbed  lands  be 
preceded  by  Class  III  survey. 

Other  cultural  resource  compliance  exclusions  may  apply  on  a case  by  case  review  between  the 
agency  and  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office.  These  exclusions  may  involve  new  trail 
constructions  or  reroutes  which  occur  on  very  steep  and/or  heavily  timbered  slopes  where 
cultural  sites  are  less  likely  to  occur  (Gary  McLean,  Flathead  Forest,  personal  communication 
11/30/92).  However  some  cultural  site  types  could  occur  in  such  environments  and  include 
scarred  trees,  stone  quarries,  rock  art,  rockshelters  and  caves,  and  traditional  or  sacred  sites. 
Therefore  the  Historic  Preservation  Office  stresses  that  each  development  situation  be  carefully 
reviewed  before  an  exclusion  is  granted. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service  have  their  own  staff  of 
archaeologists  who  insure  that  compliance  with  existing  cultural  resource  laws  occurs  prior  to 
proposed  developments.  Snowmobiling  and  trail  construction  are  regulated  on  BLM  and  FS  lands. 
Therefore  there  is  already  a cultural  resource  compliance  structure  in  place  on  those  federal 
lands. 

Lack  of  cultural  evaluations  for  funded  snowmobile  trail  projects  would  not  have  dire 
consequences  for  cultural  resources  on  BLM  or  Forest  Service  lands.  However  other  state  and 
federal  land  managing  agencies  may  be  involved  with  a particular  proposed  trail.  Not  all 
agencies  have  staff  archaeologists  although  compliance  with  cultural  resource  laws  is  required 
on  all  public  lands  projects.  In  instances  where  agency  archaeologists  are  not  on  staff  or  are 
unavailable  for  field  visits,  a snowmobile  club  would  likely  be  required  to  contract  with  a 
consulting  archaeologist  to  provide  necessary  professional  services  associated  with  cultural 
resource  compliance. 

Snowmobile  trails  or  trail  segments  on  private  land  are  a particular  concern.  Presently 
compliance  with  cultural  resource  laws  is  only  required  in  unusual  cases  on  private  land. 
Implementation  of  modifications  under  alternative  3 in  this  programmatic  EIS  would  insure  that 
cultural  resources  on  private  land  are  considered  when  a snowmobile  club  applies  for  F,W  and  P 
funding. 

The  first  step  in  cultural  resource  compliance  involves  a literature  search  to  determine  what 
known  cultural  resource  sites  (prehistoric,  historic,  and  Native  American  traditional)  occur  in 
the  project  area.  A literature  search  can  involve  a search  of  site  files  at  the  SHPO  and  can 
involve  a search  of  historic  and  contemporary  documents. 

Next  a Class  III  survey  is  required.  This  ground  reconnaissance  involves  inspection  of  the 
project  area  and  identification  of  all  cultural  sites  found  during  a pedestrian  survey  carried  out 
by  professional  archaeologists.  Once  sites  have  been  identified  and  recorded  they  go  through  an 
evaluation  process  which  might  require  an  additional  step  of  subsurface  testing.  The  evaluation 
process  is  necessary  to  determine  the  significance  of  a particular  site  and  to  determine  if  a site 
is  either  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  (NRHP). 

Only  cultural  sites  determined  as  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  to  the  NRHP  must  go  through 
mitigation  treatment.  Mitigation  treatments  for  specific  NRHP-eligible  sites  are  developed  on  a 
site  by  site  basis  and  must  meet  with  concurrence  from  the  Montana  SHPO.  Mitigation  beyond 
baseline  recording  is  often  unnecessary  for  sites  determined  as  not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
NRHP. 

Part  of  the  evaluation  process  for  determining  the  significance  of  Native  American  traditional 
sites  requires  consultation  with  members  of  a tribe  either  living  in  close  proximity  to  a project 
area  or  known  to  have  historically  occupied  a project  area. 

Once  a significant  Native  American  traditional  site  has  been  identified  mitigation  is  required. 
Native  Americans  often  find  any  impact  to  sacred  sites  as  unacceptable.  Therefore  the  only 
acceptable  mitigation  under  these  circumstances  would  be  avoidance  of  the  site.  If  a Native 
American  traditional  site  lies  along  a planned  snowmobile  route  then  rerouting  is  advisable. 
Rerouting  should  take  the  planned  trail  far  enough  from  a site  to  avoid  not  only  physical 


disturbance  but  to  avoid  visual  and  auditory  disturbance. 

Mitigation  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  appropriate  for 
significant  historic  sites.  Rerouting  of  planned  snowmobile  trails  to  avoid  visual  intrusions  as 
well  as  physical  disturbance  may  be  necessary. 

As  a ruie,  avoidance  of  all  archaeological  sites  is  the  preferred  mitigation  when  possible. 
Avoidance  reroutes  of  planned  snowmobile  trails  must  be  taken  far  enough  from  an 
archaeological  site  to  insure  that  disturbance  from  direct  or  associated  actions  is  prevented.  As 
described  above  sometimes  rerouting  requires  enough  distance  and/or  topographic  designing  to 
prevent  auditory  or  visual  intrusions. 


DRAFT  PEIS  COMMENTS  AND  RESPONSES 


Appendix  E 


Draft  PEIS  Comments  & Responses 


1 . INTRODUCTION 

The  draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  for  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  was  published  and  released  for  public  review  on  March  30,  1993.  The  Notice  of 
Availability  was  released  in  newspapers  across  the  state  providing  information  on  where  the  draft  PEIS 
could  be  reviewed,  how  to  receive  a copy  of  the  draft  PEIS,  dates  and  locations  for  public  hearings  and 
the  closing  dates  for  comments.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  Bozeman,  Missoula,  Kalispell,  and  Helena 
the  week  of  April  26,  1993.  Written  comments  were  to  be  postmarked  no  later  than  April  30,  1993. 

No  formal  request  for  an  extension  of  the  review  process  was  received  under  ARM  12.2.439. 

In  this  appendix,  the  Department  responds  to  substantive  comments  received  on  the  draft  PEIS. 
Substantive  comments  are  those  that  question  analyses  or  procedural  steps.  Statements  of  support  or 
objection  to  the  program  and  other  personal  opinions  are  acknowledged  and  are  reproduced  as  oral  or 
written  testimony  in  Section  3.  However,  the  Department  cannot  respond  to  these  comments. 

Each  substantive  comment  has  been  assigned  a number  corresponding  to  the  letter  received,  or  to  the 
town  in  which  oral  testimony  was  received,  followed  by  a comment  number  (e.g.  Letter  1,  fourth 
comment  would  be  comment  1-4;  oral  testimony  in  Bozeman,  fourth  comment  would  be  B-4). 

Responses  to  these  comments  are  presented  in  Section  3. 

Revisions,  deletions,  and  additions  to  the  text  of  the  draft  PEIS  have  been  made  to  address  concerns 
where  appropriate. 


Public  Comments 


2. 
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Montana  Wilderness  Association 

April  29.  1993 

Mr.  Bob  WoDejs 

Traili  Cocrdmauv 

MT  Dept  of  FbH.  WikQiie  Md  Parks 

Dear  Mr  Walker. 

Please  ester  the  following  oontrarart  ts»  the  official  comment  record  for  the  draft  uowrsobtk 
PEIS. 

I would  like  to  submit  Arc  following  coroircsu  ac  behalf  of  the  2600  meroben  of  the  Montana 
Wikderseaa  Aasocisoon.  Our  meoberj  ha*e  a ktea  toterr-g  in  the  management  of  oaoonal  forest 
lands  which  would  he  affected  by  this  program. 

Need  (or  Belarus; 

We  are  duzsayed  to  team  that  a ogoificasB  pcrQoa  of  gas  taxes  paid  by  nnuafiy  all  Moounana 
ere  treed  exchnively  to  pranaote  o9-rasd  vehicle  recreaatm.  The  final  E1S  should  evaluate  the 
com  plot  failure  of  the  suae  trails  program  admicaserod  by  the  Dept  of  Fish.  WUdbfe  and  Parka  to 
meet  the  seeds  of  asra-tBOSonsed  wrremwBMta.  The  Departraent  a owe  dau.  published  ia  September 
1992  mdtcsu  ihal  the  vast  majority  at  nil  us  by  Montana  reaadenu  b soa-motonred.  For  exampla 
there  arc  nearly  rarke  s many  Montana  reudanu  who  eras -oournry  u snowmotNle.  Yet  the  suite 
nib  program  does  sot  spend  a duos  to  santonin  crasa-ooumry  ski  tnili 
Insider  Program 

Evxryone  tans  pay  into  sale  gas  taxes,  the  major  source  of  funding  for  the  snowmobile  pro- 
gram. Though  it  a statC'fui'dsd  program.  Ok  dactmons  about  where  to  locate  and  fund  there  trails  b 
made  by  ooe  department  afTtnti  end  the  Moeua  Sasswiaobik  Assumanon  Matty  more  Montanans 
have  a IcgjumaE:  sake  aod  choaM  be  dtreedy  revolved  m making  there  dmaorq  Pont  Sensitive 
Stick  to  the  Ronds 

Our  member?  strongly  object  id  using  stats  funds  to  promote  off -road  vehicle  tree  in  roadless 
buds,  key  wildlife  hahoai  and  wilderness  study  areas  as  proposed  by  thu  document.  The  Depart- 
ment and  U S Forest  Service  may  be  noiaanj  the  law  d foil  evaluations  do  oat  occur  tc  there  tenxi- 
tm  roadleas  lands  We  strongly  object  to  the  proposal  far  'categorical  exclusion'  from  compliance 
with  the  taw  proposed  to  thu  docamem  Wsh  more  than  3QjOOO  miles  of  roads  on  Mootana  t tea 
national  forests-  whai  reason  does  the  Parts  Division  have  for  promoting  conflicts  wuh  roadless 
lands,  wildlife  ranges  and  wilderness  study  areas?  Even  Yellowstone  Part  which  currently  receives 
over  40.000  snowmobile  ere  days  a year,  does  not  pamu  off -road  travel.  Sock  to  the  roads  and  you 
will  areud  many  conflicts  with  wildhJe  and  (poet  trad-users. 

Tha  PEIS  b Flawed 

I would  like  to  tnhmtt  a sue- specific  ha.  to  prepomi  roadless  vtoisuoni.  However  the  PEIS 
does  not  tackude  mapa  of  state-funded  projects  Good  maps  of  each  snowmobile  trail  and  propored 
trail  are  ueoceasary  for  member?  of  the  public  to  comment  and  fairly  evaluate  the  program 

The  snowmobile  PEIS  on  only  lacks  basic  mfonnaison  but  faib  to  include  an  adequate  range  of 
alternauvea.  Why  did  the  Parkj  Dtvwoo  fail  to  consider  any  alternative  that  reduced  toe  mast 
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■rnowi  conflicts  by  focusing  Mate  snowmobile  programs  i*H  from  roadless  land*.  wildlife  range* 
uvl  aiijcmcu  study  treat’  Perhaps  the  document  merely  rclVxu  the  I uadamcnisl  tnbalancc  of  the 
use  funded  trail  program  and  the  faci  thai  there  is  no  advocate  for  the  majority  of  Montana  mi 
OcnLi  who  prefer  ijuet  trails  to  motonted.  The  Department  has  swept  legitimate  conflicts  and  issues 
under  the  rug.  rather  than  dealing  with  them  w the  draft  PtLIS 
Moat  Montanans  Prefer  Quid  Trails 

In  I survey  of  2.0H)  Montana  residents  tom  pic  led  in  August  of  IV92.  TtPh  .kvs  rrcr-tl  with  the 
t'-ic  amt  thJi  m.rre  airat  ^ the  nstUm.l  l.irui  should  he  nailable  lot  gKlitmjKil  fECrcallUQ.  tatlud 

nit  intfrunotn-lmc. 

These  findings  closely  mirror  those  of  user-data  compiled  by  both  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. Musi  Montanans  prefer  gust  trail*.  And  ni  i fact  thst  there  arc  fewer  and  fewer  quici  tratls 
every  year,  as  mtnooiy  of  moaorina)  users  diiplscc  those  who  take  to  Montana's  bacicountry  trails 
to  enjoy  the  peace  and  silence  of  nature. 
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b«  oad«  by  Orwp.  but  only  by  our  representatives  in  Congran,  in  • 
wilderness  bill.  Therefore,  we  ask  m»t  you  naaa  wilderness  Study 
Aram  off-llaits  (or  Prograa  funding 
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Spactdc  coaatDli  follow. 

Pago  24  - Saosonal  rescrlctlonu  Sold  oegle  noting  araaa  also 

naad  to  b«  daclarad  off-ltoita  In  tha  lata  season.  Consult  the 
Baavarhaad  Poraat  (or  tha  kind  oC  haadachas  this  conflict  can  causa 
(blrdwatchar  ara  very  datarsiaad  people). 

Saasonat  trail-use  restrictions  aay  also  naad  to  include  physically 
blocking  off  tba  trallhaad.  Many  paopla  will  Just  too*  around  a 
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p 28  - Issue  • - Safety.  All  public  awareness  progress  should 
include  warnings  to  watch  for  I-C  skiers  This  is  a sa • or  safety 
issue  in  Montana,  not  so  such  on  grooaed  snowaobila  trails  as  on 
tha  Porast  Service  road  systaao  that  both  groups  use.  Grant 
applications  should  includa  a description  of  where  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  trail  people  ski  I not  )ust  on  foraal  aki  trails), 
and  an  explanation  of  how  potential  safety  issues  will  be  resolved 

p 29  - Issue  f - Wilderness,  opportunities  for  solitude.  ho 
grooaed  trails  in  BSA  o - see  above  The  intention  to  avoid 
eslstlng  ski  trails  is  good,  but  in  fact  there  are  very  few  grooaed 
ski  trails  in  tha  Dackeooatry i aost  people  ski  on  forest  roads 
The  language  here  should  be  changed  to  take  into  account  popular  X - 
C ski  arena . not  Just  trails. 

Tha  parlodlc  trail  inspections  by  the  Departaent  should 
include  the  area  around  the  grooaed  snowaobila  trail,  since  the 
presence  of  the  trail  opens  up  a wide  additional  area  for 
snowmobile  access.  I have  soen  aucked-up  creeks,  erosion  of  bare 
ridgetops  nod  snowaobila  tracks  entering  wilderness  areas  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Departaent's  grooaed  trails  tar  in  the  backcountry. 
The  snowaobila  prograa  should  have  a foraal  aechanisa  for  dealing 
with  these  things  laaedlately  when  they  are  discovered  by  an 
Inspection  or  report. 

p •)  - Affected  envlronaent  - recreation  The  Departaent's  1993 
8C0AP  contains  figures  on  visitor-hours  for  snowaoblllng  and  X-C 
skiing  in  Montana,  and  they  should  be  cited  hare  By  your  own 
figures  there  are  half  again  as  aany  hours  espendad  X-C  skiing  than 
aoowaobl 1 ing . It’s  inappropriate  to  ainielte  the  potential 
conflicts  or  the  laportance  of  backcountry  skiing  in  Montana. 

p - Land  use.  The  grooalag  of  a new  snowaoblle  trail  in  a 

roadless  area  of  predoainantly  non-aotor 1 red  use  would  be  a aajor 
change  in  land  use,  especially  if  it  precluded  the  ares  troa 
wilderness  designation  by  Congress.  That  change  should  be 
acknowledged  here. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  and  coaaant  on  the 
draft  Prograaaatlc  Invironaental  lapact  Stateaent  for  the 
Departaent's  Snowaoblle  Prograa  la  writing  on  behalf  of  tha 
Med l son - Ca 1 1 a t In  Alliance,  a )««-aaeber  conservation  group  based  in 

Three  general  points  First,  we  endorse  the  Departaent's 
preferred  alternative,  alternative  3,  with  soae  aod 1 ( icat 1 one 
This  alternative  appears  to  be  a sincere  effort  to  incorporate 
alligations  of  envi ronaental  and  other  effects  of  the  snowaoblle 
prograa  Be  applaud  this  approach.  To  be  truly  affective  though. 


Second,  we  strongly  tael  that  the  grooaed  trails  in  the 
current  systaa  aust  undergo  this  enhanced  level  of  environsental 
scrutiny.  la  not  asactly  certain,  but  Z got  the  iapresslon  froa 
the  hearing  the  other  night  that  you  aean  to  do  this  This  new 
review  aay  well  reveal  probleas  with  eslstlng  trails,  such  as 
conflicts  with  wintering  elk  herds,  soil  erosion  on  bare,  windblown 
ridges,  etc  When  such  probleas  turn  up.  wa  aspect  the  Departaent 
to  work  with  the  grant  applicants  to  re-route  trails,  enforce 
seasonal  closures  and  signage,  and  do  whatever  else  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  these  probleas. 


Third,  we  strongly  believe  it  should  be  Departaent  policy  not 
to  fund  tha  grooaing  of  trails  in  wilderness  Study  Areas  foaeday 
(soae  year,  soae  decadal  wilderness  designation  decisions  for  all 
Montana  public  lands  will  have  been  coapleted,  and  there  will  be  no 
such  areas  Until  then.  It  la  inappropriate  to  encourage  aotorlzed 
use  In  roadless  areas  that  are  under  consideration  for  wilderness 
designation  Such  use  is  likely  to  substantially  change  the 
character  of  these  areas.  This  taportant  land  use  decision  cannot 
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Thanks  for  all  your  good  work.  Bob 
Sincerely. 

Cretchen  Rupp  * 

President,  Nad  1 son -Ca 1 1 at  in  Alliance 
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American  Wildlands 

*0  6asi  U»n  Si/we.  Scxla  2 Bateman  UT  59?' 5 


Bob  Walker 

Mobutu  Department  of  Fnh.  Wikflifc,  sad  Parti 
1-00  E WA<t 
Helena.  MT  J7S20 
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Apnl  23.  199) 


tkar  Mf.  Walker. 

Tbs  kntrr  t*  to  cjprra  concern  regarding  (be  inappropriate  ness  and  inadequacy  of  the  MDFWT 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  oo  the  State  t Snowmobile  Gram  Program 

American  Wildlands  (AWL)  a a coormooa  education  and  rccrcaStoo  orgacuzatioa  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  rcxpceuble  use  of  Amcnct  t wildland  resources.  including  wilderness, 
aedandt.  watersheds.  free-  flowing  rrrera  wildhfc  tad  ftahenea. 


The  PEIS  Kiempu  to  define  development  of  toowmobtk  traib  oa  all  public  boda,  me  turfing 
U S.  Forest  Service  bock  in  Repos  One.  The  Fore*  Service  must  be  involved  at  a *joaa  lead 
vfc». oa  toy  environmental  analysis  that  will  be  uacd  to  determine  cflettn  of  project! 
proposed  oo  National  F exeat  Federal  Im  an>  to  prosed  resources  oa  public  bods,  sod  (be 
dcerrrunaiioo  of  this  PEIS  of  ’do  ugru/>canl  impact*  cannot  be  used  to  c unarm: at  lime  bwa. 

Further,  the  PEIS  asm  entu-r  old  tod  naospplicabk  nudscs  to  coot  tude  wrongly  that  aaowmobdr 
sen-,  *v  will  have  oo  impacts  to  elk  herds  ihrougbot*  Montana  The  uae  of  Kudm  as  old  as  eke 
19717s.  based  i^oo  ibe  bchavsor  of  elk  iO  Yellowstone  Nauonal  Part  tha  arc  sot  toward  ted  arc 
more  habtruaaed  to  bumam  to  determine  the  impact  oa  c Ik  in  Sorthweai  Montana  a aot  valsd. 
Recent  use  jprofk  data  oo  elk  d Nonbwe*  Montana  has  been  omitted  bum  coasjdrrmtoo 
(MDFWP  Ed  studies  on  Fathead  Forest  I The  PEIS  lads  to  consider  the  impacts  of  bchoc  from 
mowmobtks  oo  wildlife 
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Not  only  has  MDFW?  overstepped  its  authority,  a has  ignored  its  duty  to  "enforce  aO  (he  bn 
of  the  sate  respecting  the  protection,  prose rv»«o©  and  propagmioo  of  game  acimaJa.*  MCA 

T7- 1-201(2)  in  preparation  of  the  PEIS. 

AWL  requests  the  impkmcotjiaoo  of  the  NEPA  and  Federal  Executive  Orders  1 16441  |7t9  for 
National  Forest  bods  which  require  designation  of  snowmobile  zone*  to  aururacc  tbs 
hiraswrxai  and  disrupt  ioo  of  wildlife  habitats  ae  all  Forest  Service  bods  in  Mors  Ml 
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Ok  ■ 


Denue  Boggs,  Program  Director 
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U20  Lap  Sixth 
HetranXl  59&20 
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Dear  Mi  Walker, 

TWsc  are  ay  coauneuo  . for  tbs  record,  oo  iht  Draft  PE  IS  oo  the  DF  W 6 P i Suownsitork  Orani 


There  are  quits  a few  organic  aspects  to  hss  grstst  proposal 


First  the  STATE  PEIS  proposes  fuxurv  devdoprara  of  ors  souwnscRub  traib  oo  all  public 
lands,  me  India*  all  lUgum  On  Naoooal  Furesu  Wniaiut  authonn  at. I »hiU  thr  Forest 
Seme*  "looks  thr  other  way*  (unc*  it  U not  pametpauui  a this  PF  IS),  the  ports  Dwishm  of 
MDFW  it  P bw  dn  rmutsrd  (hat  arw  commercial  sodwvmRmU  use  will  have  minor  and 
dvr  It  gib  to  impacts"  oo  wtkflifa.  au  quality  ^ulrroasoo.  npsnao  ami  «inui  hah.  lac  and 
arstbctica  such  at  oorsa 
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Thru  (hr  PEIS  proceed!  to  clatm  that  ftmtre  projects  to  develop  oe*  trails  no  Nauooal  Furesu  " 
win  utilize  d»  fteahngt  of  the  PEIS  to  del  emnne  projecvipecifK  a/Treu  This  poll tseal  sc b»me 
taes  thr  State  i phony  PEIS  » establiah  * do  impact*  of  ts»»  trail  drvtlopmere  on  Federel  beak 
• here  Stale  Parts  has  no  authonry  By  b»,  the  Forest  Sen  see  tr«n  be  a " jo.ni  lead  agnsy" 
when  involved  to  actaoo  such  at  (his  PEIS 
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Second,  tecem  special  inanest  Lcftslanon  has  allocated  12  of  IH  of  Mouuna  t Drsmburor 
GxsoIum  Tax  for  * drveinpmrui  and  matntenance  of  public  Mto*moh.le  lac  times  and  for 
promoting  usowtoobtle  safety  * Tbs  has  generated  S 471.000  for  these  programs  now  being 
focused  oo  more  umii  developmeik  oo  public  lands  However  Imle  u tpeot  on  enforcement  of 
snowxoobrlc  notations  on  the  nusong  )JO0  miles  of  trails  throughout  Montana.  90*  . oo  Federal 
bath  The  PEIS  tkd  nor  ooaudn  d»s  aecctaary  alternative 


I 
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Thinl  63H  of  the  Winker  ranges  far  (be  Bob  Marshall  Eft  Management  Unit  are  ourude  of  the 
Wilderness  and  are  very  threatened  by  hsanao  cncruac  bmeni  I appose  commercial  trails  in  the 
wufOKT  ranges  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Eft  Managcmrni  Unit 

Fourth,  dto  PEIS  tails  a»  cuoaidcs  the  impact  of  noise  oo  wildlife  Science  clearly  ibows 
adverse  impact  of  tsotae  oo  humans  Rcsea^h  Is  needed  before  impacting  the  wild  eft  of  NW 
Moncana  with  ogjaAcare  commercial  noise  and  disturbance 

NEPA  and  EOs  0A44/W87  have  do*  been  UBpiemctkdl  NEPA  prooedurrs  and  Federal 
Executive  Order  epply  to  Natsoob  Forests  and  require  drugxtatuio  of  ox. -mobile  tones  to  avoid 
and  mmim.rr  huxumeni  or  duntpoon  of  wildlife  hibitu 
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April  II.  1**) 


In  uimmiry  H n clru  c±k*i  ih*  Suir  u e-cmimj  »hrrt  iihuou  dtohoniy  lo  crod  U don  •*» 

Im<«  ibr  (udkjnrr  k)  pUo  for  ckrvrlopiorol  ol  ns*  oioflirtiul  tr»ih  m wnirr  f»fifn  of  N*Oo«»l 
Fumu  in  Krp>«  One  Wnwi  no|n  inch  u Btdjjcr  Two  MtdKinc  to ti  Btackieaf  os  tfer  L» 
floor  ut  w»  on  id  pouu. 


Sincerely. 

/UtU  r.tU-U^J 

Doth  Klitoer 
65  RKknu  Read 
Hamilioo>tl  59J40 


w*  also  naed  to  taka  a good  look  at  our  rno««o6i:»  grooming  program, 
and  aaa  what  can  be  dona  to  Improve  It  and  make  It  work  for  us  Wa 

Wa  realize  thara  are  alk,  daar,  baar,  bald  aagla  and  moose  habitat, 
aa  wall  aa  othar  (ocas  of  wlldlKa  In  this  area  This  la  the 
primary  raaaon  moat  of  oa  chooae  to  live  here.  w«  lova  it.  This 
alao  la  ona  of  the  raaaona  many  paopla  ata  moving  Into  out  araa. 

Moat  of  tha  larga  animals  apond  thalr  wlntara  In  tha  valley  floors 
whaie  thay  can  find  food.  Tha  araa  wtiara  wa  snowmobile  la  up  In 
tha  hlghar  elevations  In  tha  daap  on o«,  away  from  tha  wildlife  1 
ballava  tha  paopla  who  opposa  anoimobl 1 1 ng  because  of  tha  harm  It 
doaa  to  tha  animal  habitat  arc  wrong.  I don't  think  thay  aaa  tha 
foil  picture.  Thara  ara  wary  faw  of  thara  paopla.  but  thay  a:a 
vary  strong  mlndad  and  wish  to  control  tha  ujodtjr  Wa  mould 
work  hard  to  hang  on  to  tha  things  wa  enjoy  and  to  do  all  wa  can  to 
kaap  from  losing  our  fraadom  of  public  uae  of  National  and  State 
Foraata . 

I vtaltad  Uaat  Yallowstona  about  a month  ago  and  croaaad  Into  Idaho 
and  aaw  that  thalr  tconoay  la  aapaclally  good  for  a atata  whore 
winter  economy  wee  declining  a taw  yaera  ago.  1 noticed  that  thara 
war  an  over -abundance  of  wildlife  - alk,  daar  and  buffalo  herds 
ft  la  Impose  1 bla  to  ballava  that  snowmoblllng  has  harmed  than  In 
any  way.  This  can  be  true  of  ua,  too.  If  wa  kaap  a cloea  watch  on 
our  environment  and  yat  taka  advantage  of  our  opport unities  In  this 
growing  Industry.  1 would  oncouraga  you  to  taka  tha  neceaeery 
steps  to  Insure  that  tha  touclam  la  the  winter  montha  can  continue 
to  grow  at  tha  phenomenal  rata  wa  have  aaan  there  past  faw  years 
need  this  growth  to  companaata  for  tha  lost  jobs  In  our  araa. 

Wa  and  our  amployeea  ballava  that  thla  la  a great  place  tor  work 
and  recreation  and  wa  want  to  kaap  It  that  way 
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Adventure 

MOTOR  SPORTS 


11 


April  II,  1193 


I ballava  that  tha  Fish  and  Cams  in  Montana  has  dors  an  eacallent 
Job  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


Fun  that  won’t  qua. 

W Oaa m.  I Saraca  hr 

veal  • Coiumoia  Fans.  UT  9 

406-W2  2752 


April  21.  199) 


mnm  •J  v a i u i o . . i y , — .....  .....  . 

During  tha  winter  months  wa  of  fa 
have  bean  In  operation  for  tv 


1991/1992  aaa 
snowmobile  r< 
i ona  full-tla 


i was  good,  considering  It 


is  our  fliat  year  In 
to  keep  up  nicely 


r vary  plaased  to  aaa  our 
tlally  over  tha  previous  yea 
working  full-time  to  kaap  u( 

• la  not  tha  only  one  to  sho 

• last  taw  years. 

/a  tha  anowraoblla  rental  Indus 
and  raataurant  buslnaas.  Tha 


it  1 a 


' laav 


lng 


(skiing  and 


1992/199)  aaaaon  Incra 
Wa  had  aa  many  as  aa 

with  tha  demand.  And 


y la  vital  to  tha  economy  In 
, motel,  grocery  store,  gas 
> dollars  roll  ovar  three  or 

llngl  providing  year-round 


11  of  tha  Jo 

«y.  xa*YiVit* 
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Sincerely, 

Tad  l-  fllchols.  Partners  and  Employees 
Adventure  Motor  Sporta 


SNOWMOBILES  • WAVE  RUNNERS  • ATV’S  • MOTORCYCLES 
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Bridge  Jr.i 
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Pell*.  NT  59912 


To  Whom  It  Hey  Concern! 

Snoweobilinq  i*  very  vital  to  our  business 
In  the  winter.  Big  Mountain.  tfhtteflah.  end 
Kalisptll  can  hold  all  the  skiers,  and  because 
they  are  closer  and  bigger  they  get  thee  all. 

We  have  been  promoting  snoweobillng  for  the 
last  four  years.  Each  year  It  has  been  getting 
bigger  and  better.  We  estimate  our  snowmobile 
business  has  gone  up  209  each  year.  The  last 
two  years  It  has  also  helped  ua  get  many  snow- 
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This  past  year  I have  also  heard  many  cotrments  on 
how  bad  the  trails  have  bean  grooeed.  Many  Cana- 
dians left  and  went  to  West  Yellowstone  because 
our  trails  were  too  bumpy,  or  not  groomed  at  all. 


Since 


Ofner 


J d— v 

zjz,  ijU.  — 

j *.  —J 

J~  /-7^r— - y7 

l^J  iu 

% Zn  ^ ^ 

CjUj  J, 

'y*y^r  g tU. 

^ c^H-  r-t  f "/ 

C^vwW  y c£*y*. 

^ *T  J3&. 

hf/*t  ■J**''  t*-  ty  ■»- 

PFIS  ?<JT  ^ 

Is&okaA'^c^I  W'  tsh.rU  * <*vt 

' Cl/#**!  zt*^d/  4*-rM  iUut,,^4, 
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♦-2B-9J 


To  1 THE  DEPUTTKEVT  OP  PISH.  wnXtirt  AHti  PMWtS: 

The  Flathead  Valley  depends  strongly  on  the  extended  tourist 
season  Sno^ool i ing  Is  becoming  s very  la^ortant  psrt  at  our 

local  ecoroey  and  csn  continue  to  gm  with  proper  guidance 

We  suppcrt  snowobll  ing  as  a 'good  clean  family  aport*  and 
allows  everyone  to  be  sble  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  area. 

opportisil  ties'**  need  to  eelntalo  and  expand  the  state  trail 
«ys tee  so  everyixm  car.  enjoy  our  greet  outdoors  In  the  winter. 

TMs  sport  has  wer;  1 trt  Impart  cm  the  tv  I reman  tecauee  of 
the  protective  bianxet  of  enow  an  the  ground  Other  states 
with  smny  years  at  vast  TcneoOlle  trail  syateme  have  road 
that  there  la  very  little  negative  la^act  an  an  lee  la  and  In 

The  Coliafela  falls  Chamber  of  fr.eemrre  haa  been  wonting  hard 
the  last  four  years  to  mu  Northweetem  Montana  a major 
destination  point  for  voenbllau  f roe  all  over  the  cxxait ry 
a nd  Canada  We  would  like  to  aee  the  Kmaoblla  trail  syetae 
expand  statewide 

Sincerely. 

Carol  Pika 
Executive  Cl  rector 
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//(/*_#  a^xf  CjL^z. 

/Lt*  r jLiy>&  Ju^y^Uy  ■ 

foC^j  cus  -ffly  UZy-Jg-'IL^ 

^ Xu?  4^&b  ZTUv-  7 

■puzcz.  **9  t 

A-- 
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HP.  60&  «A|_KEPt 
DEPARTMENT  OP  PISH,  WlLDl 
l4-0  EAST  SIXTY  AVE 
HELENA,  MONTANA  30620 


HAVING  READ  The  ALTERNATIVES  YOU  HAVE  PRESENTED  IN 
Y(XlR  IMPACT  STATEfCMT,  I FQR  SiA?€  PREPEA  ALTERNATIVE  I. 

HAVING  3W0WSJ©1LED  EVER  SINCE  THEY  HAVE 

NOT  SEEN  ANY  ADVERSE  APPECTS  ON  THE  I 


THE  LAST  THIKO  WE  NEED  I*  MORE  RULES  1 REGULATIONS 
ADMINISTERED  BY  TP«  FISW  * GAME  DEPART  NEXT  AND  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE.  I THIK*  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  MAKING  A LOT  TO  DO 
OVER  NOTHING. 


YOURS  TRULY 
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FRANCIS  SARGENT 


i Meadow 
4~j|ke 

GOLF  & SKI  RESORT 
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Dew  Mr  Walker, 

This  icon  b u»  iurc&i  o i 6m  FUdtsad  V*l 


vnimt  w»  ’otff-as*ie»»"  emffjc.  We  tw»e  jmfggted  the  jwm  few  yean  » asract 

paras  let  owr  ht*  ta  the  wb«r  iwj'K  W«  are  prsatanly  * golf  rcaeer,  9ao »w,  due  to 
OKiHteT  cHf  s»MS3  (trsuiable  wsttec  oer  renal  pefiram  (S*  a tool  for  ite  9J-"? 3 ww*« 


Ttie  p«*  of  yran  ®w  h***  pf®«*«ed  shut  tenon  through  be  Coleresbsa  Falls  S 
Garde  sod  6m  Monsaaa  Tr**c!  Gsade.  TSut  pear  we  re&lmd  occupancy  peroccaget  greater 
tfeaa  we  fad  aeesp&ied.  Pfcs  oely  did  we  fum  s few  organirtd  wpwmctojle  groups  say  with 
« (appraumsKty  £S  gi*KS>.  we  also  offered  a Me»do»  ! 
reasn  gams,  tfcmwgk  Gsbwtsiwi  5**  A Sbdoo.  whch  over  a three  o 
«W«wuttM* ly  38  peepfe.  Many  of  Ae  people  amoved  bo  our  ‘boned  i o«r*  tud  a 
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Hello  Bob  Ljolkor 


1 Om  htro  erf  -f+\t  Kal  •spell  office 

cf  "tf«-  (Moofana  Dspar^t  N'Lrcf  of  Fisk,  Dt  Id  life. 

Gni  RarL*  a fkuj  Hours  early.  Due  “h> 

Schedule  conflicts,  X uiill  no+  loc.  a ble- 

be.  Kore.  fkl  S affcrncoiN  LuKtrv  you 

OrJ  "the.  Fh  *-'es‘f  Servlet  people.  *te  be. 

h«.rc  . 

Hs  a rcside/Vf  of  “Fha.  Fla+Xxad  ValWy, 

Qnd  a bu5ir\L-samarv  \ r\  Columbia,  Falls,  727 
Cocold  1 1 Icl  "te  sfnorv^ly  t<prLS3  mu 
Suppor-f  of  +K«. 

-9r'co~'3  . Th‘- 

Sf^Oojrrvobl  ltr\^  OiTCr  |r\Cp 

are.  of  J^r-Laf  -pi 

norvo  al 

our  Qr-CA'a  OJirv'Kj-  ECono<nu 


SnOLUmcbi  le  "tra»  S 
rxer-T.a't  iooa  I 
of  our  a re.  a 

fcxrvfif  “to 


Rocrrxxf  iorvat  SnQujrrvobi  Itrs  dollars 

CreaftL  rxvtAOL  "io  mono  Crf  Ovj  r 

CUS"terT\«j-i  ClS  UX.1  1 G-S  fo  ftgr 

NBPR  Refo  Par-is  S+OrsL  ir\  Colurrsb^a  Falls 

Many  crf  our-  trr%ploy^«-S , CuS'Hafnt^  "fctml  \y , 

^ ^ -f - ■ - - -d  ' ‘ - KncxomobtU  1-' 


e itsjIl  the  burden  will  fall  on  local 
a offered  a the  winter  are  products  of  w 
eive  n reduced  o*  e 

y of  the  p»u ' The  local  a 
e will  be  » 


Ond.  -f  r i end- 
,Or\  fk< 


«J^jOy  Sntxdinobik  OC.+IVI'Hc, 

^fxom<d  fnails  of  Our  o '‘-lq  - 
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MEADOW  LAKE  DEVELOPMENT  CORJ». 

Vh 

Kf&ey 
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'TKanbSbu 


F^Or- 1 O . Sbirvd  if>QsrL<i- 
UxMc.  &q=-S3i?3 
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allot*.,  4 14  Cl 


«.  Cut  >*nk.  rfT  1942 

word  of  a nearly  2* 


OBJECTIVE  ' 


I would  *u<j ?«  * t that 
considered  by  the  au 
-Trail  counta  • 

— c 4;^’b”tnr5 

/V  .s00tfB0bt  i«i  pr 

c*o  to  *“i*J15l'oih 

' '*•  -Snovmobl  las  pr 


r^: 


!•'*'** 


*r*\ 


p3-%y 

O 


icaa  of  the  following  impacts  ba 
ow  that  1 OO , plus  people  have  FUH 

oaota  a rAMILT  tun  and  aatt rtalaaant . 
aidad  aany  HANDICAPPED  paraons  a chanca 

rvi se°be  unable  to  anjoy. 

vida  tha  CLDERLT  with  access  to  tha  bee 


ona  (HPC'Bai 
vidas  aora  than  330. 000  to  CHAHITY  In 
nua 1 basis.  (HS/Eastar  faala/atc) 
vidas  tor  INTRASTATE  tourism  as  wall  as 

Ida  tor  tha  laaat  PRESSURE  In  pal  of  an 

importation. 

Ida  for  RE3CUC  tranepor tatlon  of  all 


L/^l  ^ -Snowmobiles  provide  : 

.V.-*'  . -Sno3aobllasyprovid. 

, , < and  thus  reduce  tha 

w upright  figure.  (Ta 

r*A..^m-^)  -Sho-mobll.  Clubs  spot 
»'”**  own  expanse  for  aver 

l)  {*-*-*- state  wide  basis 

-Sno.mobll.  m.nuf.ctu 


aiardous  winter  situation, 
or  an  avenue  for  TEEDISC  wildlife 
ns  or  on  a ragulac  basis. 

LOW  PROriLE  to  wintering  animals 
trass  on  tbe  animal  compared  to  tb 
lowatona  Park  Study) 
isor  CPR/riRST  AID  courses  at  tbalr 
one  in  tbalr  community  on  a near 

■era  now  produce  Eft  machines  that 
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«.  r*-*- 


. , -Snowaobi 

<)i- A*""  ,a 

J.  w 4 — «--l  I would  < 
r"7*^  mltlgat.  In  f. 
ft J*  ^ PEIS  of  this  i 
a!\  perceived  by  i 

t)  X~ *-  -*«  ’ Id 
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p 23.  Unas  30.31  lull  RAP1  »tl  meadow  areas.' 

Snow  packs  that  range  from  30\  to  200\  of  normal  mandate 
that  ‘minimal  snow  cover  and  summer  wet  meadow  areas  will 
vary  significantly  on  an  annuel  basis  Paraanant  designation 
of  such  areas  defeats  management  objectives  and  is  totally 
unrtallstle.  If  coatrola  of  this  sort  ars  adopted  then  it 
should  also  ba  racomaended  that  aanagement  ba  reduced  equally 
since  no  further  decisions  will  be  necesaery.  Purtber, 
summer  wet  meedows  meant  wbatT  July  22  through  September 
23?  Tbe  term  summertime'  aeens  aany  dataa  to  many  different 
people . 
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p.  24,  lines  1 through  11 

■ot  a single  word  waa  said  for  moving  trailheada  upward 
In  elevation  to  accommodate  snowaobllera  as  early  and  late 
high  elevation  riding  becomes  available.  The  only  thing  noted 
la  additional  restrictions  on  tbe  sport. 
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P.24,  lino  34  my  . , I 

Kerch  should  be  changed  to  April  13  since  beers  den  at 
and  above  4500  feet.  It  la  also  noted  that  occasionally  tome 
bears  emerge  from  their  dena  In  all  months  of  the 
’hibernation’  season  for  unknown  ramsons  It  la  unrealistic 
to  attempt  to  Impose  regulations  tbac  covers  EVERT  potential 
possibility. 
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P24,  Una  33  Signing  .would  be  itqulnd  ....  through  reciiltive 
MAM.,. 

This  document  Identifies  sensitive  soils,  sensitive 
flora,  sensitive  fauna,  and  sensitive  areas'.  The  requirement 
Of  signing  ‘sensitive’  Identified  ealuea  will  leave  the  trail 
with  nothing  but  a aerlaa  of  signs  tor  viewing  not  to  mention 
the  lmpacta  on  the  environment  due  to  tbe  regulation. 

p.2t.  lines  2,3  bairISIil AHfllACRKant  ....flway  tram  the 

UAA.A.I  . 

Anything  la  possible  The  statement  to  avoid  the 
possible’  la  a generality  that  most  certainly  cen  be  used  by 
anyone  for  any  reason  and  have  a valid  point.  The  author  a 
use  of  the  terma  could,  might,  possible,  oey.  and  potential 
la  exceedingly  vague  and  renders  this  document  useless  since 
under  the  above  referred  terms  anoumoblllng  will  be 
terminated. 
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f 9 29,  lines  14, IS 


A wilderness  boundary  la  so  defined  for  such  designated 
areas  In  the  Congressional  Record  There  It  no  mention  of 
‘buffer’  xonea.  The  avoidance  of  ’near  boundaries  uaurpa  the 
official  Congrasalonal  Record.  The  law  ta  claar.  This 
aectloo  must  ba  ranoved  to  conform  with  tbe  legal  powers  and 
tbe  idea  of  buffer  rones  completely  removed 
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April  24.  1993 

Ecooor.3*  to  MDrwfcp  Draft  PEIS  dated  Hum.  ».  !??■! 


strategies  also  be  included  on  tbe  map  Is  this  in  i 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  voluminous  information  th< 
be  required?  The  idea  of  expanded  trail  map  requires 
should  be  deleted  entirely  due  to  the  complexity  thus 
demanded  by  this  document. 
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p • 29 , line  29  ■■.nranfl  of  pountlal  canfllcL 

Save  Wilderness  areas,  there  exists  n,  place  in  the  State 
of  Montana  that  la  without  'areas  of  potential  conflict’.  la 
there  anything  wrong  with  ’documented  or  legally  identified 
areas  of  confllotT 

p 30.  line*  IB. IT  Ilian  MMBtMUia 

trash  racaptac  lea . In  tha  ossa  ot  the  (JSM  they  era 
prohibited  due  to  the  resident  bear  population.  This  must  be 
removed  or  ocharwioe  rowordod  so  as  te  not  usurp  the  power#  of 
tbo  land  owners.  It  It  la  not  ohangod  tha  diametrically 
opposite  requirements  will  terminate  snowaoblllng  In  the  area 
and  perhaps  tbia  la  tha  Intent  ot  the  PEIS 
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P.30,  lines  i • . 19  nala-ittam.  ...  vlllunm  »m,. 

Enforcement  of  designated  roadless  and  wllderneoa  areas 
la  reoanded  by  law  to  tha  oaoaglng  agamy  or  wildornoes 
rongors.  Thle  section  ouggeoto  usurping  the  above  named 
powers  or  enforcement  of  the  self  Identified’  buffer  rones 
proposed  in  the  MIS.  State  enforcement  has  no  authority 
ether  than  that  which  may  be  granted  by  the  lend  management 
agency  or  State  Legislature  sad  should  not  be  addressed  In  the 
PEIS. 
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P • 30 . Una  2S  ’ lmpacta  of  «l«vattd  nt 

and  anlaaln. ' tad  *.«>.  Iflblt  11 

Cited  raferoncee  In  tbe  bibliography 
dated  between  1972  and  19TB,  publications 
with  1994  an  tbs  door  otsp.  Tbe  PEIS  suc< 
no  Information  from  the  Industry  on  recent 
laprovemonta  in  noise  and  pollution  level 
recent  studies  that  are  five  years  or  last 
regard  to  human  and  animal  Impacts  by  aod< 
Suggesting  that  any  Impact  exists  baaed  oi 
existent  material  la  pure  speculation  and 
doubt  upon  tha  conclusion. 


« ItvtlR  on  Humana 


ie  information 
ill  out  of  date 
isful  bidder  cited 
lodlf lcatlone  end 
introl . Also  no 
lid  cited  with 
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Ths  increassd  funding  ml  personnel  d«e»nd«J  in  tbit  fCIi 
ll  at  the  expanse  a!  currently  fundal  progress.  The  317.00® 
noted  on  psge  4?  Ic  the  equivalent  of  nn  funding  the  King  * 
Hill  project  or  alternate  ly  the  Missoula  project.  This  action 

perpetuation  while  decreasing  the  level  of  participation  of 
the  private  saoweoblllng  citizen.  Thia  propoaad  action  alao 
directly  selzea  fundi  earaarked  by  the  State  Legialature  aa  a 
tax  refund  on  gasoline  that  la  purchased  by  the  anovmobller 
for  off  highway  usa  in  favor  of  an  elevated  level  of 
gcvernnent  personnel.  It  clearly  appeari  that  one  of  the 
chief  alaa  of  the  PEIS  la  to  decrease  the  snowmobile  prograa 
In  favor  of  government  and  not  the  envlronaent  whatsoever.  IC 
this  la  to  be  deaplte  objections  of  thoae  paying  the  cargo 
bill,  then  It  should  be  phased  In  over  tlse  as  aonlaa  becoae 
available  without  penalizing  the  1«  year  old  program  in  teroa 
of  reasonable  growth  and  continuation  of  the  currant  prograa. 
The  117, 0«0  figure  is  certainly  in  question  since  the  PEIS 
asiuaes  the  hiring  of  1.3  additional  PTC  to  accomplish  its 
gcali  not  to  aentton  the  additional  law  enforcement.  rebuilt 
asps  with  a aultltutde  of  Information  required,  and  placing 
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/ p 17.  line  2®  ' . ■ .eztrtatlr  ima  ilacti  L2*JU  4831 

Over  40\  slope  Is  In  fact  something  more  than  a S3  degree 
angle.  Almost  every  recreational  made  Including  4X4's  are 
guaranteed  to  cliab  *33  slopes  This  men  terribly 
restrictive  fcr  snowmobiles  when  In  fact  they  cliab  steeper 
slopes  chan  40»  over  a sustained  period  of  time  and  distance 
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p 39  lines  1 through  14  ’Snc*  hvdrolrgy ■ . IBeJ  fft  Billina.  ’ 

Line  2 eltes  the  'prevention  of  flood  catastrophe  and 
line  11  cites  external  compaction  can  slow  the  ripening 
process’  yet  not  one  single  word  of  benefit  towards  snowmobile 
coapactlon  Is  noted  ss  en  aid  to  ths  prsvsntlon  of  flood 
catastrophe  Certainly  this  should  mitigate  favorebly  for  the 
snovaobil*.  It  should  also  be  noted  at  this  tiae  or  somewhere 
in  the  PEIS  mat  snowmobiles  end  groomers  exert  lees  pressure 
on  the  surface  than  aen.  horse,  skier,  or  elaost  any  other 
over  the  snow  specimen. 
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Boh  Walker 

Statewide  Trails  Coordinator 

•ion tana  Oepartacn'  of  Plait.  Wildlife  end  Parke 
142®  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena  ITT  3962B 

Procruast  lc  EIS 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program 


Under  proposed  and  prmferred  el ternmt 1 vem . pest  and  present 
use  of  groos^d  snowmobile  trails  is  being  threatened  by  the 
arbitrary  procema  that  the  DFVP*  propoaee  to  use  for  the 
future  management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Progrea  The 
process  to  be  used  would  Institute  negative  actions  with  no 
provision  for  public  Involvement  or  Input  Ho  process  for 
public  oDlnton  or  review  lm  e significant  end  detriments] 
exclusion  in  this  document 


I 
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The  PEIS  centers  on  mitigating  for  Grlzxly  Beer  hebltmt  with 
seasonal  closures  and  restrictions  but  again  la  arbitrary  by 
not  providing  specific  mitigation  aeaeurea  to  take  place  In 
proven  occupied  habitat  only.  TTU e la  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  many  areas  have  recovered  bear  populations  that  did  not 
requlrs  much  exeeealve  measures  in  the  past 


Negative  mitigating  actions  alao  could  lnclud*  avoidance  of 
off  road  ploy  areas  which  could  be  claimed  by  non-motor lzed 
recreatlonlata  with  no  actual  documentation  of  prior  and 
exclusive  use.  The  historical  use  by  the  ancwmobillng  public 
and  the  sometime*  exclusive  uae  by  them  could  be  disregarded 
b*  a docuaen'  supoortmg  a oanaoeoent  process  which  centers 
op  eaterlno  to  th»  non-aotor lted  public.  This  policy 
disregards  the  compatible  and  more  poouiar  ut»  ss  proven  by 
the  number  of  snowmobile  users  In  contrast  to  any  other 
winter  user  grouo  Some  of  the  arees  used  by  enowabllero 
could  be  classified  as  historical  by  the  3*  olus  years  of 
use  b»  the  oaoe  This  uoe  could  also  be  defined  es  cultural 
because  of  historical  use  by  feel  lies  who  utilized  these 
areas  for  many  years  and  the  uee  beeeme  their  culture 


The  sentence  laplies  that  snowmobile  activities  Asvs  the 
potantlsl  for  changing  the  che r sc ta * 1 s 1 1 c • of  a watershed  In 
Montana  there  salats  three  sajor  watershed*,  the  Celwebla.  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Thera  la  no  area  soapaclSona  of 


total  arse  of  the  watersheds  In  guestlon  I would  think  that 
It  would  be  important  to  know  ths  titmt  of  the  problsa  rsthar 
than  submitting  sn  opinion  that  hae  no  scientific  beats.  I 
euspact  that  the  area  compacted  by  anow  machines  Is  Indesd 
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loaslble  good  besides  the  expenditure  of  prograa 
l 24  pages  of  references  citing  nearly  400  works  be 
coaplataly  ignored  la  tbs  preparation  of  thia  PEIST 
where  to  Justify  such  an 
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Avoidance  of  srsss  with  suaaar  wvtlando  and/or  alpine  tundra 
with  minimal  snow  cover  loaves  the  door  wide  open  to 
restrict  access  to  many  high  alpine  play  areas  Without  an 
Indication  so  to  what  la  acceptable  snow  cover  to  protect 
them*  areas,  the  PEIS  la  biased  towards  an  open  ended  policy 
of  restricting  off  road  use  by  snowmobiles 

Proposed  increases  In  management  personnel  to  implement  the 
changes  proposed  would  unrveceeearl 1 y burden  the  under  funded 
prograa  aa  more  money  la  required  to  pay  management 
overhead.  With  lees  money  for  on  the  ground  coats  of 
grooming.  DFW?  seta  Itself  up  ,,  e nearly  out  of  control 
bureaucracy  that  loses  alght  if  jt(  original  Intent  and 
goals  and  sidesteps  the  public  who  chose  thea  to  manage  and 
enhance  the  Crooning  Prograa.  This  testimony  is  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Flathead  Snowmobile  Aeeociatloa  and  Its  4«® 
plus  members. 

Harvey  D He^kofksl -Jr . 

Chairman.  Public  Lands 
flathead  Snowmobile  Assn 
13  Grace  Hd 

Columbia  P alls.  Ht . 39912 
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April  29.  199) 


tAiillflUHTiW  OEPAATtHlKT  OF-JICH.  M1L0L1HC  A MU  I'AKAL.  DHAJT 
FHUUHAmATlC  EMlLlBUflnLMTAL  1WACT  -» TATUtt-NT 

FtoaoaLon  Hon  Cano  - April  /H . I9HJ 

Sulwlitcd  bf  Franklin  L>  Culver 


t appreciate  the  opportunity  to  r«vlm>  ano  owml  on  thn 
Snowmobl  la  Grant  Prcfirt®.  Draft  ProirMutlc  ( PE  IS).  1 believe 
tlvat  this  is  tlvo  first  t 1m  since  tSa  Program  s Inception  that 
thn  general  public  has  been  given  tho  opportunity  to  formally 
rev Lew  and  common t upon  thn  Soovaoblle  Grant  Program 


Hr  Bob  Valker 

Statewide  Trail*  Coordinator 

KT  DepartMnt  of  rich.  wildlife  A Parka 

1420  Cast  Stith  Avanua 

Hal  an*  . KT  59«20 

BE 1 Progress**!  lc  EIS  of  XT  Snowmobile  Orant  Program 


1 bellmvn  that  our  Itatm  legislature  »u  too  narrow  when  In  1»77, 
It  aatabl Ishod  a trails  progrma  exclusively  for  snowmobiles. 
Pr*f*r*blF  thn  legislature  could  hnvn  enacted  broader  trails 
legislation  that  mould  hava  created  a comprehnna l ve  ba lane  ml 
trail  planning  and  funding  program  that  mould  have  considered  thn 
mead a of  both  motorised  and  non- motor 1 and  trail  users 


I an  submitting  thla  tastlmonr  on  behalf  of  Hoatanana  For  Multiple 
Use  s non-profit  organization  who  represents  ovar  1500  stultlple 
wears.  A Isrgs  number  of  our  members  are  avid  snotaobl lars . Th* 
majority  of  snowmobl lers  us*  groomed  trails  to  access  th*  high 
alpln*  ridges  It  1*  necessary  to  continue  with  the  groomed  trails 
a*  many  traditional  areas  hav#  been  lost  to  motorized  racrastlon 
because  of  road  closures  and  additional  wilderness  areas. 


V#  sr*  concerned  with  the  statement  In  the  Programs*  t lo  EXS  eussmary 
on  th#  impacts  on  wl Idl 1 fa .... ’Studies  generally  conclude  that 
•noveaobll*  activity  has  limited  Impacts  to  ungulate  habitat  and 
population  dlatr lbut Ion.  however.  It  could  raaalt  In  wnnaoessary 
stress  and  energy  eipendlturo  by  th#  aniamls  at  Inopportune  times 
of  the  year.*  Th*  amount  of  activity  of  snowmobile*  on  groomed 
trails  Is  much  mors  limited  than  what  Yellowstone  Bat  lone  I park 
has  with  viewing  pictures,  films  sod  talking  to  people  who 
snotenobl  I * In  Yellowstone  this  does  not  seam  to  b*  a problem.  Host 
of  Tel lowstona' s wildlife  doaa  not  seea  bothered  with  th*  presence 
of  snowmobiles  Evidence  of  wildlife  being  disturbed  should  be 
besed  on  scientific  facts  and  not  essumpt ions . 
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It  was  also  stated  In  th#  Programmatic  EIS.  ‘drizzly  bears  could  b# 
Impacted  If  1st*  season  snowmobile  activity  Is  la  ungulate 
wintering  eras*  whsr#  bears  commonly  scavenge  for  carcasses  upon 
•mergence  from  hibernation*  Again  Is  this  an  assumption  or  Is  It 
based  on  scientific  facts?  Vs  know  of  no  groomed  snowmobile  trails 
In  ungulate  wintering  areas  To  our  knowledge  thee*  areas  hav# 
always  bean  off  limits  to  motorized  recreation.  Furthermore,  many 
areas  currently  hav#  recovered  grizzly  bear  populations  that  would 
not  have  recovered  had  anew  mob! I Ing  shown  negative  lapacts. 
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A Ccmatnhwnzl  va  Plannlna  Prrwwiis  !■»  l-vw-*  . 

A pub I lo  planning  process  la  a missing  component  of  thn  aalatlng 
Snowmobile  Or ant  Program  and  the  preferred  alternntlvo  In  tho 
Draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Buiomnoi  (PEIS)  does  not 
remedy  thla  situation  The  PEIS  closer  1 bon  a planning  process 
that  has  tho  Department  and  federal  land  management  agencies  such 
aa  tho  Forest  Service  restricted  to  having  to  react  to  proposals 
submitted  by  ooowoobllo  oluba.  Th*  Department  merely  provides 
(as  aaplolned  oa  page  IT)  application  forma  and  lata  snowmobllo 
club*  data  re  las.  without  general  public  Input.  Important  public 
lend  MAsgeaont  dec 1 aloe a Including  where  and  how  ealntlng  public 
trail*  era  managed  for  anowmoblllng  and  how  and  whore  now  trails 
are  to  be  developed  oe  public  lands 

Examples  of  the  seed  for  broader  planning  are  found  la  tho 
Reasonable  Foreseeable  Activity  Section  (pages  32  and  33)  where  a 
eta  tew  ldo  ‘system*  of  linked  someoblU  trails  connecting  local 
snowmobile  trail  systems  la  Motioned  as  Is  an 
nac*M»611e  trail  system  to  connect  with  snowmobile  systems  In 
adjacent  states 

THa  PEIS  suggests  that  these  connection  will  roguire  significant 
planning  efforts  But  the  preforrod  altornativo  duos  not 

recommend  any  modi f 1 cations  that  would  bring  about  tho 
•significant  planning  process'  referred  to  Thla  eaUoalvo  trail 
development  meeds  a planning  process  that  Includes  Input  fro*  a 
variety  of  ageoclea  and  affected  publics. 
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Impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  highly  unlikely  and  should  not  even 
be  considered  as  a major  concern  In  th*  Frograsmmtlc  CIS  The 
spread  of  noilous  weeds  also  should  not  be  a major  concern  If  a 
notlous  weed  problem  soMhow  develops,  then  * weed  control  measure 
should  be  Implemented  at  that  ties.  Most  anowmobl lars  do  mot  rid* 
thalr  snowmobiles  off  th*  snow  as  this  could  daemg*  their  machines 
If  soma  wind  blown  areas  srs  considered  to  be  a problem,  these 
areas  should  b*  dealt  with  on  a sight  specific  basis,  not 
progr  sons  i Ic 

srs  should  not  be  a problem  with  non-mot  or  1 zad  racraat loalsts 

log  laigactad  by  snewmobi  1 I ng  In  fact  many  cross-country  skiers 

vs  bsnsfltted  from  groomed  sno'eaobll*  trails.  Th*  State  of 

tor  1 zed  racraat lonl sts  solitude  and  protection  from  motorized 
racraat lonl sts  disturbing  them  Her*  In  the  Flathead  Valley  w* 
have  I 070.000  seres  of  wilderness  end  over  1 million  acres  In 
Glacier  national  Park  for  ncn-motorlzed  racraat lonlits. 

Snowmobl 1 1 ng  Is  crucial  to  many  cosmunltte*  In  Montana  to  provide 
economic  benefits  to  carry  their  businesses  through  th*  winter 
months  Wa  must  snsurs  that  anowmoblllng  remains  s custom  and 

Montanans  For  Multiple  Us*  encourage*  the  Montana  Department  of 
Fish.  Vi idl If*  A Park*  to  continuing  working  with  th*  arun^oblle 
group*  as  well  as  other  multiple  us*  groups  to  ensure  motorized 
recreation  will  continue  for  all  to  enjoy 

Thank  you  for  taking  th*  t 1 me  to  hear  this  testimony.  Fleas*  keep 
us  Informed  of  th*  outcome  of  th*  Frogrssmatlc  Envl  ronmsnts  I I enact 
Statement  of  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Orsnt  Program  V*  sincerely 
hope  (►  will  go  forward  to  continuing  a grants  program  for 
anowmobl ling. 


Thome*  Uongf laid  President 

ce  Flathead  Snowmobile  Association 

South  Fork  inotmob I 1 a Association 
Montana  Snowmobl 1#  Association 
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Although  the  Department  la  currently  prop. .ring  u Statewide 
Comprehnna 1 ve  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SO  IMP ) which  ha*  a 
Statewide  Comprehensive  Trails  Plan  euaponnat.  the  FklS  does  not 
Motion  how  the  Trails  Plan  Integrate*  with  the  jimmobilo  grant 
program 


Other  P818  statements  point  out  th#  need  for  a broader  and  more 
comprehensive  planning  For  exempt*.  on  page  97.  it  Is  stated 
that  for  tho  preferred  alternative  (snowmobile  trails]  would  be 
das Ignxted  to  avoid  kny  non  aotor l zed  recreation  areas  A 

laudable  objective  but  tho  snowmobile  club*  proposing  prujocts 
am  tho  responsible  party  to  identify  theno  non -motor i zed 
recreations  areas  (and  trails)  and  they  are  rcuponcibls  for 
proposing  actions  or  alternatives  to  minimise  or  ovoid  conflicts 
with  noo-aotorlzed  usars 

Conflict  resolution  should  dona  through  a planning  prora.ii  with 
input  from  ell  affected  parties.  The  conflict  Idor.ti  1 icof.ioe  and 
resolution  should  mot  be  the  reaponalbi 1 Ity 
of  the  oauieob 1 1 a club  proposing  th*  projection 
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Tho  Snowmobl la  progrma  la  a state  program.  however  all  decisions 
regarding  which  projnata  to  fund  are  made  by  a the  Montana 
Snowmobile  Association  * s Trail  Grooming  Com!  I tee  and  one 
Department  official  appareetly  without  public  notlca 

6tmo*  this  la  a public  program  that  aubntantlal ly  affects 
recreational  trails  oa  publlo  lands  that  irn  uaad  by  a range  of 
trail  uaere,  l ho*  It  only  aaema  appropriate  that  r«cru*t lonei  and 
resource  manager*  f rue  within  both  the  lkl|Uria.r.i  and  tho 
af footed  Federal  egenolae  (a  g Forest  hurvl.o)  aho.ild  make  Lhasa 
project  decisions  with  Input  of  course  from  the  anowmobl l. 
Ooem>ini ty  ami  other  affected  publics  Without  responsible  agency 
decisions,  no  checks  and  balances  salat  that  thn  overall  public 
interest  la  boiag  served  and  that  user  conflicts  am  being 
resolved  to  the  fullest  a a teat 
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The  Mjorlty  of  trail  use  by  Montana  residents  la  non -motor  1 sod 
However.  th*  eatstlng  state  prograa  of  trail  funding  provides 
atate  funds  only  for  motorlaod  trails  but  oo  fund*  for  ooo- 
aotorised  trails.  Clearly  this  creates  an  uneven  playiag  field 
whon  It  comma  to  making  trail  allocations,  laprovaMnts.  and 
davslopaasls . 
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recre-tlinm  st  and  was  raised  la  the  scoping  process,  an 
• llarn.it\*o  that  aioalned  the  noed  lor  equi  table  (undini  was 
dismissed  as  being  out  of  the  scope  of  tho  Mtlii  (see  page  311 
Id  my  opinion  an  PSIS  la  an  ideal  tool  for  Just  ouch  an 
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(groomed  trails ) to  lawto'e I npert  hxwoadmd . and/or  'inventoried*  roadlaas  areas 
an  the  oa clonal  fazamta  and  national  raamiros  lends  (Bui).  Thi*  is  s vary 
controversial  liana  and  one  that  should  have  bean  stressed  In  the  OPUS  by 
developing  an  alternative  idtirh  reqilrse  that  ana  mobile  trail  grooming 
financed  with  ptolle  funde  («s»  tas  money ) not  ba  dent  within,  adjacent  or 
leading  to  unseeded  and/or  •liivantorlad*  mad  leas  areas  an  the  national 
(omta  and  national  raamima  lands  (KM. 


laUOCU  On  Other  Trail  Jinn  Am  PndnrH'l-l 

The  nc IS  Indicates  (page  iS)  that  during  the  recent  scoping 
process  that  concerns  were  nodo  related  to  ovmrdowelopmaat  from 
snnweoDilisg  and  tha  relationship  betweon  nnousobllsrs  and  other 
outdoor  rocroatlonlst . These  two  issues  were  inedtetuate 1 r 
addressed  In  the  PEIS 


With  s cootinued  source  of  state  funds  tor  designating,  frooslnf 
and  for  coontructing  new  snowmobile  trails,  then  at  inai  point  la 
the  future,  lacking  a coordinated  trail  planning  process,  tha 
public  lands  could  have  an  eacesa  of  uovanblla  trails  and  a need 
for  non -eo tor land  trails.  Without  planning  there  are  oo 

mechanisms  in  piece  to  assure  that  a balance  of  trails  will  be 
provided  on  public  lands 


The  experiences  sought  by  non -oo ton  zed  ood  motorised  users  are 
diffwront  sod  non- motor i sod  users  tend  to  avoid  motor 1 rod  areas 
and  trails  because  of  aesthetic  sod  safety  reasons.  Therefore 
each  time  that  an  existing  trail.  road,  or  other  arms  la 
designs tod.  signed,  groomed.  or  promoted  for  snowmobiles  then 
ooo  - motor  ixed  users  are  displaced.  This  important  Imaue  mnils  to 
be  addressed  in  the  PEIS  and  in  project  proposals 

Because  of  cut  B fill  trail  construction  sad  tree  cutting  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  groomers,  the  impacts  on  nom- motorised 
users  by  Snowmobile  Program  projects  may  not  be  1 Imltod  to  wlstar 
time  snoweoblie  use  but  nay  also  accumulative  with  l norma nod 
motorised  ur.u  during  other  times  of  year 
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the  Osnisdisc  19*3  Issue  a t Crsssmw.s  tor  Wiltigie  Dm 
set  published  by  s local  "wins  Grfmg,  tffie  xnspT 
Jge  Kunnsrs  Snomotille  CUffi.  stated  that  "the  first  m 
i club  wns  to  fight  tha  wilderness  Ism.*  Oa  want  a 
dors  will  lone  (cut  of  (heir  stems  If  any  of 


an  officer  la  the 


ate  passed,  tbs  meets  ace  Stormy  Mountain.  IspfSiUss.  Met  Big  tola  and  the 
Crest  mum.*  Oar  «xfmrsnlr  would  like  to  believe  that  you  as  Director  would 
oat  «mot  to  land  your  department  into  this  T'~T*‘ *~  nowever.  In  vim*  of  the 
SKIS  issued  by  yam.  that  may  bs  s «*oag  maeaqwinn. 

la  summary,  wa  believe  tbs  OfOS  Is  legally  insufficient  and  is  basically  a 
eesdiiclawre  sod  cco-lnfazsntivn  iY«  mmu  moi  of  the  uurul  in  the 
G9KU  appears  to  base  base  printed  Ins  what  tms  already  on  the  oceivaccar'a 
computer  system  word  processor,  slightly  andlflmd  to  fit  ths  currant  mJDJmcr, 
sod  placed  in  the  BOS  test.  The  public  Ssssres  batter. 
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cci  too  tfelkar.  Btatewids  Trails  Prograe  anrdinscoc.  orw> 
tontana  MUdernasa  Amaodatlon 
American  midlands 
People  for  Uk 

BLUme  far  tha  Mild  tootles 


Friends  of  the  Bitterroot 

PO.  Box  UZ 

— ^ Hamilton.  Montana  5984C 

April  ».  1*93 


Fat  Cranes.  (Director 

nanuna  Cepartaent  of  fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks 
1420  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  tntru  39620 

Dear  f*.  Cranao. 
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Tti a latter  is  in  response  to  ^rur  April  1*93  Draft  Progensetic  tertrocasntxl 
Impact  Intement  (OPtlS)  far  the  untaiw  dnowirrule  dr  ant  Program. 

Tha  Prianda  of  the  Bitter  toot  sent  a latter  (dated  September  21.  1*9)1 
Hating  tha  issues  that  wa  believe  oust  ba  addressed  in  the  Programmatic 
tnvLrcrmmrtxl  Ixpmct  Ststessat.  The  letter  wms  sent  to  nr.  Bob  Walker  of  your 
dspmrteant  and  was  in  respmam  to  a scoping  deemant  that  wms  distributed  by 
tha  .ion tana  PspsrPaent  of  fish.  Wildlife  and  Perks.  After  reeling  tha  09CS. 
it  la  quite  opporsnt  that  you  almost  totally  ignored  and/or  redefined  tha 
issues  that  wa  raised  in  tha  latter.  The  OPtlS  has  other  failings i 
1.  It  lacks  s reasonable  range  of  si  tarrmtivw*.  Oily  cuo  °*cticM° 
alternatives  were  oonaidmred  l pp  l.v. ) , one  at  wruen  is  outside  your 
authority  (discontinuing  the  prograe  within  the  Dsportsentl  and  therefore  is 
not  viable.  Obviously  only  one  legally  viable  alternative  wms  developed. 

That  dees  not  qualify  ss  rigorously  exploring  and  objectively  ewe  lusting  all 
reasonable  alternatives  as  required  by  UN.  Certainly  a viable  oltsrMUve 
'Add  ba  ana  that  is  sensitive  to  wildlife  reels . e.g.  oo  grants  finding  to  be 
used  for  trail  grooming  within,  adjacent  ar  leading  to  traditional  wildlife 
winter  ranges  and  other  key  wildlife  habitat.  Snowmobile  areas  would  ba 
designated  to  reduce  Che  risk  of  wildlife  harassment  and  wauld  Insure  Chat 
ancMcbile  trail  grooming  and  play  areas  ore  act  located  within,  adjacent  ar 
leading  to  Important  wildlife  habitat. 
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2.  It  fails  to  rtlsrlcee  tha  past,  present  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
(10  year)  lxparts  am  elk  and  other  wildlife  species.  Beoent  Turtles  ladle*  ta 
that  elk  are  adversely  Ixgmcted  by  anamcniling.  CXhcr  studies  have  shown 
that  inermaead  human  activity  such  os  snowaohillng  will  displace  «U  and  other 
wildlife  op  ac lea  Irca  their  cux ternary  winter  ranges. 
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3.  It  fails  to  ill  or  lose  that  tha  O.S.  toweec  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  land 
Manogmaanc  officials  any  Lac*  the  authority  to  'tier*  a site  specific  project 
that  is  an  federal  land  to  a docment  prepared  solely  by  personnel  and/or 
agants  of  your  daparcaant  (pp.  ill  I . Me  have  evidence  that  os  raaot  as  lets 
August  19*2.  forest  Service  officials  ware  moan  chat  you  ware  preparing  a 
OPUS  an  the  Montana  bomneils  Cconts  Program. 
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4.  It  fails  to  fully  dieclcme  areas  in  the  State  of 
the  state's  grants  program  ore  being  used  to  provide 


Montana  «aiere  finds  free 
faster  and  easier  access 
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Bob  tUlktr 

St-a  ’.awltle  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
ST  Dept  of  fish.  Wild  Ilf*  & Parks 
1420  B Sixth  A« 

Helen*  ST  50620 


FFOfl-  CN-er  S oo«  Acct 
POBgi  OM 
BU  T labor  WT  50011 


Inc 


Bontaaa  Snowmobile  Grant  Prograa 

On  behalf  of  the  membership.  I would  lUco  to  tjk»  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  Draft  Pirgraamatlc  Environmental  la  pact 
Statement  for  tha  Bontan*  Snowmobile  Grant  Prograa. 

Over  Snow  Access  lac  . repreoenta  a divers*  osaborohlp  scream 
Boo  tana  and  several  neighboring  sta  tea  The  msoc  iation  works  slth 
local  ccmm  mltiaa  to  inf  ora  snowmobllers  about  tha  la  pacta  land 
aaoa*ors  dec  lsLon*  may  have  on  tha  sport  of  saowaobiLlng 

In  order  to  keep  this  coaaent  stateaent  brief.  1 will  tx>t  address 
aach  ismo  separately.  Ixit  «IU  address  tha  entire  docuaoot  as  a 
whole  After  looking  through  tha  docuaent.  I faal  that  it  should 
have  bean  aor*  positive  toward  tha  sport  of  onoweoM  1 lrwj 

Bore  eaphas is  should  be  put  on  the  positive  values  of  economics  and 
fa*  lly  relationship*  The  lone  tana  effects  of  tha  positive  vaUea 
should  outweigh  the  short  tens  lapscts.  La.  ainiaal  air  quality 
a In  Leal  wildlife  la  pact 
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Sweet  Grass  County  Recreation  Association 

B*  TVr»j«,  Montana  MOI! 


TO-  Bob  Walker 

Stateulda  Trails  Prograa  Coordinator 
HT  Dept  of  fish.  Wildlife  4 Parks 
1420  K SUth  Av 
Helena  BT  50620 

nOfl  Orooaing  Coaaittoe 

Saaat  Grass  County  Recreation  Assn 
Big  Timber  HT  50011 

Bf:  PEE 

Bnntana  Snowmobile  Grant  Prograa 

W*  mild  Ilka  to  taka  this  opportunity  to  coaaent  on  the  Draft  Programme tLc 
environmental  Impact  Stateaent  for  the  Root-ana  Snowmobile  Grant  Prograa 

Tha  Sweat  Graas  County  lacreation  Association  CSGCBA)  has  bean  Involved  in  tha 
Snowmobile  Grant  Program  since  tha  beginning  of  the  prograa  In  fact,  the 
anaoc Latlon  groomed  its  trails  with  local  donations  before  the  program  was 
started  sad  continual  to  use  volunteers  and  local  donations  to  improve  the 
condition  of  tbs  trails. 


RCCOVCO 

' • 0 • JOOT 


To  keep  this  coaaent  statement  brief . wo  will  not  address  aach  Issue  separately . 
but  will,  instead,  address  the  entire  docuaent  as  a whole.  After  examining  the 
docuaent  closely . we  faal  that  It  should  have  been  more  positive  toward  tha 
sport  of  amomobLlirg  All  Impacts  do  not  have  to  be  necessarily  negative. 


funds  derived  from  the  prograa  should  remain  directed  for  grooming  of 
SDOMOblla  trails  and  immediately  related  effort*  He  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  be  used  for  studios  or  improvement*  for  other  trail  uses  unlasa  tha  other 
users  contribute  funds  and  tha  trail  remains  open  to  snowmobLling  as  a primary 


The  value  of  the  prograa  to  tbs  local  comaunitiss  snouid  be  a PRIMARY  POSITIVE 
IMPACT.  Local  communities  in  Bon  tana  are  see  11  and  generally  need  all  the  sir.  ter 
Income  available  to  survive  Tha  rar  name  nrl  at  ions  from  the  local  club/ccamunlty 
Leaders  should  rvaaln  a positive  source  of  input  in  direct ing  the  use  of  funds 
from  the  prograa. 
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Since  tha  funding  is  derived  from  snowmobile  usage,  all  funding 
should  remain  for  the  use  of  promoting  snowmobile  trails  and 
grooming.  Any  cooperative  effort  with  other  users  should  be 
positive  to  the  snowmobile  usage  and  not  negatively  impact 
snowmobiling  in  any  way 
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Tbs  value  of  the  program  to  ths  family  should  also  be  a PRIMARY  POSITIVE  IMPACT 
Boot  snowmobilsrs  arm  families  spending  weekend  time  together  This  aspect 
needs  to  bo  strongly  emphasized  to  bring  back  a sense  of  “family  values 
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In  our  community  u*  have  many  young  people  starting  to  snowmobile  Will*  they 
cannot  afford  tha  new.  sore  expensive  snowmobiles  to  start  out.  w*  feel  it  is 
very  important  that  they  be  encouraged  to  participate  He  feel  the  sec t loo  in 
the  PI  IS  dealing  slth  outdated  snowmobiles  may  discriminate  against  those  who 
cannot  afford  new  markings 
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1 would  recommend  Alternative  >3.  with  the  provision  that 
recommendations  for  granting  funds  be  primarily  froa  the  local 
cl'j 5 /community  and  that  they  would  be  Implemented  for  the  positive 
good  of  snowmobiling  in  general. 

Sincerely. 

Charies  Becser.  President 


When  addreaelng  trail  uaa.  especially  groomed  snowmobile  trails,  conflicts 
between  users  should  be  historically  and  economically  analysed  I*  A fee 
skiors  could  affectively  create  a situation  where  many  many  tmouwobllars  are 
impacted,  creating  a Loss  of  revenue  for  the  community  However,  grtxxnod 
snowmobile  trails  could  become  an  estremely  important  avenue  for  other  users 
am  long  as  the  trail  remains  primarily  used  for  anowmobi  las  Ac  loser  working 
relationship  between  users  is  recommended , again  provided  snowmobiling  doe*  not 
suffer  any  In  re  a* 
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In  conclusion,  we  recossend  Alternative  S3  with  the  understand ing  that  th. 
prograa  continues  to  follow  recommendations  froa  the  local  communities 


Willie  UttaU . Chairman 

L 0.  Thompson.  Committee  Bee  her 


levin  Runda.  Coaaittoe  Bomber 


A 


Jeff  Boa.  Coaaittoe  Bomber 


AAPJZZ— 

Bob  Peteraom.  Coaaittoe  Bern  her 


lick  Heed . Coaaittoe  Bember 
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He  Bob  Walker 

Statewide  Trail*  Program  Coordinator 

Montana  Department  of  Flah.  Wildlife  and  Park* 

1420  Rat  Hath  Avenue 
Helena.  WT  49920 

ICi  PROGRAMMATIC  fHOWMORI  L1M  RTS 
Dear  Rob. 

For  the  record.  *rr  name  1*  Douglas  T Wagner,  and  I am  the  atate 
Representative  for  House  Dlatrlct  • My  houae  dlatrict  encampaaaea 
all  the  area  from  the  continental  divide  (Marla*  Paaa)  weal  along 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Worth  Fork  of  the  Flathead  river 
drainage  eometrfter*  due  Morth  of  the  Blue  Moon  night  club  on  U S 
Highway  2.  and  takea  In  all  of  the  Columbia  Falla  and  Canyon  area 
I currently  have  both  grocaaed  and  ungrooeted  snowmobile  trail*  In  my 
dlatrlct. 

1 attended  the  hearing  on  Wedneaday.  April  26.  at  the  Outlaw  Inn 
In  Rallapell  but  chose  to  Helen  to  the  other*  teatlfylng  end  offer 
cry  coeaaent  a In  writing  after  further  conalderat Ion  of  those 
comment*  presented  orally. 

I will  open  by  edmlttlng  that  I have  not  read  th#  entire  Peis 
document  that  I received  on  April  27.  the  night  before  the  meeting 
I did  however  browse  through  It.  and  1 read  th*  susmrnry  Heat  I 
would  eey  that  I am  la  aepport  of  anoweiobl  ling,  and  raaponslbla 
aapanalon  of  tha  groomed  trail  program  but  1 do  not  agree  with,  or 
see  th*  need  for  Increased  personnel  or  Drear  budget  to  teka  ear* 
of  thee*  trails.  It  la  no  secret  that  we  ell  need  to  take  on 
larger  work  toed*  Individually,  operate  more  efficiently,  and 
downsize  government  these  day*,  and  DFWaP  should  be  Included  In 
this  downsizing 

At  th*  hearing.  1 heard  a lot  of  good  substantive  coaeenta 
espreseed  and  of  couraa  a lot  of  th*  asm*  obstructionist  rhetoric 
that  ha*  become  second  nature  to  these  Issue* 

without  going  any  further  In  to  th*  depths  of  the  FRIS  than  I 
already  hava.  I would  chooaa  Alternative  #1  I not  only  feel  that 
th*  currant  program  la  a good  on*,  but  also  that  any  negative 
environmental  consequences  would  be  so  limited  and  Insignificant, 
that  mitigating  moaauraa  would  be  total  overkill  and  )uet  add  to 
tha  bureaucracy. 


G*y  <ff  ?S^ 
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Aa  usual.  In  thla  aort  of  documon t or  procoas.  moat  everything 
I*  left  to  supposition  and  speculation  calling  for  *ub)*ctlv*  views 
that  differ  from  Individual  to  Individual  Topics  euch  aa  animal 
stress  levels,  effects  on  endangered  species  wetland*  noilous 
weeds,  predator  ue*  of  trail*.  Joint  lead  agency  cooperation. 
Information  from  biased  survey*,  paaaag*  corridors,  and  noit* 
pollution  are  Just  a few  of  th*  subjective  rhetorical  topics  that 
I know  you  have  to  consider,  bet  X would  hop*  that  their  laportanc* 
or  weight  on  this  leeu*  would  be  given  their  due  consideration 
ROHR  till  I would  Ilk*  to  point  out  that  some  of  th*  Issue*  In  th* 
document  refer  to  velld  concerns  that  are  alt*  specific  In  nature 
end  should  be  dealt  with  aa  such,  not  In  a programmatic  document. 

Snowmobtllng  la  the  Flathead  haa  become  end  should  continue  to 
be  e growing  form  of  recreation  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  th*  whole 
family.  It  la  a form  of  racreatlon  that  ancouragcs  senior  citizens 
and  handicapped  Individual*  to  anjoy  Montana  as  which  would 
otherwise  be  Impossible  for  them.  Th*  slat*  of  Montana  offer* 
terrain  to  sccosnodat*  any  ability  level  from  guided  trail  rides  in 
gentle,  rolling  hills  to  th*  more  challenging  play  areas  of  the 
high  alpine  basins.  Many  of  these  same  high  alpine  basins  have 
basn  accessed  and  an  Joyed  for  naarly  thirty  year*  and  still  meat 
all  tha  requlramants  of  pristine  wilderness  qualities  so  obviously 
negative  environmental  Impacts  mu at  be  negligible 

Although  th*  economic  benefits  of  snomaobi  I Ing  do  not  come  eloa* 
to  offsetting  the  void  created  by  th*  loa*  of  son*  of  our  baste 
Industries.  It  helps  In  a state  that  rank*  4Jrd  In  th*  nation  for 
per  capita  Income  l«l«.0«2l  and  one  of  ala  whose  Inoom*  growth 
failed  to  beep  up  with  Inflation  In  1992.  Montana  oen  use  any 
economic  boost  available. 

Vt Id! I fe  1*  one  of  Montana's  abundant,  renewable  rssourcas  that 
la  very  Important.  However,  please  keep  la  mind  that  not  only  do 
we  have  record  number*  of  deer,  elk  and  grizzly  bear*,  but  thess 
record  ouatbers  occurred  with  anowewbl  ling  ongoing 

Rducatlon  and  safety  are  also  an  Important  part  of  snowaoblllng 
and  should  be  continued  as  well  ae  encouraged 

The  positive  lapacte  or  beneflte  of  snowmobtllng  were  discussed 
very  little  bet  are  well  worth  considering  These  benefits  Include 
but  are  not  limited  toi  Winter  time  transportation  for  biologists 
and/or  DFVAF  personnel  for  purpose*  other  than  pleasure  Charity 
rides  to  raise  money  for  numerous  worthwhile  causes  Public 

assistance  In  th*  form  of  CPR  or  1st  aid*  training  by  snenmobi  le 
Clubs.  Maintenance  and  plowing  of  roads  by  the**  clubs  which 
benefits  all  winter  sport*  enthusiasts.  Occasional  shuttle  service 
for  cross  country  skiers  (when  no  one  le  watching!  Search  and 
rascua  missions  to  locate  and  transport  victims  In  Ilf*  threatening 
Situations.  Enhancing  th*  economy  and  promoting  tourism  as  well  as 
generating  business  for  th*  local  dealerships  FUN  FOB  THE  ENTIRE 
FAMILY ( till 
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In  closing.  ! would  again  urge  all  aganclaa  and  d*p«rta«nti 
whether  they  be  atata  o(  federal . to  aaa  good  valid  and  hopefully 
cut  ran  t data  vhanavar  daclalona  tnat  air  la^act  tha  human 
environment  ara  being  conakdarad  riaaia  don't  laava  aan  out  of 
the  aquation  Thank  you  for  thla  opportunity  to  comment  on  tha 
HIS  on  ino««ob  I 1 1 ng  and  I would  Ilka  coplaa  of  all  tha  co— tan  t « 
ganaratad  on  thla  liana  aa  wall  aa  tha  departments  decision 


Sincerely.  

tj*r— 

•ap  tfougles  T vagnar 


nor  Marc  Baclcot 
ina  Inowiaob 1 1 a Aasoi 
toad  Snowmobile  Ass< 
« fork  Snownobl la  fc 
mow  Accaaa 
it  in  Val  lay  Snowvl) 


i Association 


csasincs  so  tha  MOrwtf  MIS  datad  March  24.  »»*, 

riaasa  add  thass  coaaants  to  uioa.  ra..  t . 
hoar  log  in  lallspall  at  tha  Outlaw  lln  oi 
Thaaa  additional  coaaants  praparod  br  Bob  itii.rr 
Drive.  Cut  Bank.  MT  1**17.  T Mill.,  * 

Coaaant  I.  la  rafaronea  to  noise  lavol  lapact.  , 

pagas  >5,  linos  23  through  34,  oane  sa  ■ , •«  o 

”•  r.g.  .7.  imp.  , tir!.,;  , * a’  4,  ‘ ' hlii'T 

through  37,  any  ,,etlina  raf  spring’ to  “oolta 

Tha  loforaation  that  has  basa  eitad  to  suonnrr 
indicated  discussion  la  sadly  out  of  data  and  do 

* !**!??••  D«" Ter*  ««t  aiiow«d  L.  ....  nr 

aay  snowaobllo  with  a dB-A  rating  greater  than  7%  " 1 

s*«  s:.".rsirys 

W11.M  M.t  t«.  e.otio..  .0  ; 1 •i,° 

*»-  ■*>  “J".  ‘-ir1 

lapaot  atataaaat  la  tba  final  Sfia.  * no 
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•xtr.a,  roduodonc.  lQ  tb.  docuaaot  Da  aatarlally  raducad. 
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ant  !■  X aa  aery  concerned  that  at  all  tba  is 
none  wars  determined  aa  oa  lapact  It  l. 
lapoa.m.  t„  ,„c> 

aaat  a Id  y,.r  ».„ad  aaald  b.  totally  «to„, 
*-Paat.  dbauld  b.  ..I.b.d  I 
negative  lapacts  to  arrive  at  an  lapact  deci 
docuaan t ldantlflad  vary  Caw  poaltlva  i.p.ct 
ra.ao.  tor  this  1.  unclear  to  a.  but  I would 
!!!*  contractor  to  rasaarcb  and  include 
lapacta  aa  •all.  Tba  alapla  listing  o< 
aogatlva  lapacta  should  lead  directly  t 
decision  without  a groat  deal  of  agony 
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■CVIRLY  MAQLIY 

BOS  SOUTH  ROONEY 
HELENA  MT  5900 1 
( SOS  ) 443-78  7 7 


Pat  Orahae,  Director 

Montana  Deot  Pish,  Wildlife  a Parka 

1420  East  31. th  Avenue 

Helena,  MT  3g020  April  30.  1993 


Nr,  Qrahaa. 

Last  night  I attended  tha  public  Mating  regarding  tha  PEIS 
for  tha  5no«*oBi  Is  Grant  Program.  and  min  to  coaaant  on  a number 
of  laeuaa  related  to  tnat  project  funded  by  your  department. 

Tna  PEIS  la  Inadaquata  and  biased  In  a nuaoar  of  fundamental 
ways.  Immediately  apparent  are  tha  Inadaquata  maps  provided. 

Thara  la  no  poaaibla  way  a concerned  Montanan  can  diacarn  a.actly 
•hare  the  proposed  trails  ara  located.  Nance,  specific  comments 
and  evaluations  ara  Impossible.  Additionally,  few  alternatives 
are  presented  --  specifically,  alternatives  that  do  HOT  promote 
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29-2 


According  to  your  own  department 'i 
inter  racraat i on  1 ata  uaa  snowmobiles, 
itomobl la  users  contribute  money,  via 


<b 


sic  coats  for  a machli 

•100). 


data,  only  one  In  five 
Nevertheless,  all 
the  gas  tan,  to  promote 
one  cant  la  apant  by 
Intaln  trails  for  four- 
motorlied  winter 

bvtoue  and  must  ba 
dabla  to  only  tha  elite 
a ara  St .900  to  BB.900. 
ak 1 and  i 


■a  Department  of  Flan,  wildlife  * Parka 
uate  their  commitment  to  promoting  f ue 1 - tntene I ve 
particularly  Into  sensitive  areas,  proooaad 
and  winter  game  ranges. 

whan  you  are  forced  to  close  parka  and  reduce 
irame  due  to  budget  restraints.  It  uses  short* 
mote  ecologically  unsound  recreation  that  Is  used 
or  Mr  of  Montanans . Tha  B403.000  par  year  (and 
ba  batter  distributed  amongst  trail  users.  In 
at  reflect  actual  trail  uaa  According  to  your  own 
S of  every  tan  trail  uaara  la  a non-motor  I (ad 
nisi:  horee-r Idera.  hikers,  croea-cowntry  eaters, 

1 1 percentage  of 
mt  funding 

reconsider  depai 
irant  program, 
md  motorboat 

T nan a you  for  tha 
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not  perfect  with  tba  snowaobll 
Is  rooa  for  lapcoveeeoc  In  aan 
tht 


lffir*Hir.  tut  fCH  effort,  end 


LJernct  those 


tlliai  Bflfl  itaulatloni.  I reslite  that  th 

an  Alternative  4 or  a considerably  aodlfii 
3-  I would  prafor  a considerably  aodlfie< 
X cannot  catagor tcally  sccapc  Alternative 
In  tba  Oraft  SCI*  as  no  aitlgatlng  poour 
ldantlflad  save  those  of  Jobs  and  aoney  ai 
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Hontsxa  Snoisoblla  Grant  Pragma,  April  1393 


April  29.  1*31 


A;t,>o.«Jl  th«  'lonUM  Bnoxaobile  Grant  Pragma  financing  oJ-r^ncvmante  throjgfc  tee 
puUM  tu  ara  not  the  subject  of  ths  PELS,  the  longer  tars  potential  inpteta  of 
t-.a  progna  eartatnly  ar». 

Tallows  ton*  uefionol  Psrk'*  introd'jctloa  of  a winter  xnavoobll*  pre«rMS  in  t n*  19cC« 
*<sa  ior.a  without  detailed  fweteoss^st  and  with  so  ides  of  how  fast  or  with  idat  fe r» 
reaehir.g  affact*  the  prc®r»a  would  develop.  flew  wa  eev  tee  results  of  tha  gur.g-*c, 
fall  a",  sad  bo®*t«risa  which  Isd  to  the  par*M=t  situation  to  Yellawstce*.  It 

1*  cAsnotar.tUe  that  i®e*»Geil*  fraternity  dota  not  -wen  errteiae  a pmelan  ever 
developing,  l*t  alone  that  it  baa  already  a mrtA.  tHwa  L#  so  <ed  la  algnt  ts  tr.a 
linnet  ion*  growth  ©f  wioterttca  industrial  roerwstlon  oo  the  *«Uow«taa»  Plstvw*  or  tc 
tea  lodging,  fueling.  repair  a ad  trail  grossing  <?g*»/*is  which  arias  froa  that  pra-te. 

Snow»feil:*ta  eea  oetfm*  van  with  that  situation.  Thau  only  ouopU'.nta  are  about 
lack  of  publicly  finanosd  ■ ingrovaasats*  *.'*5  faallitie*  to  meet  tbw*r  eww»««niiiBdteg 
denanSa. 

I0r.tt.-a  should  ta*s  tha  Yellowstone  lessens  to  heart  and  ahonld  ssrteualy  consider 
•r.etr.er  various  tovas  la  the  fwtors  isswoofeSU  Disney  K*gj»w®rtd  -weld  ^iao—  to  ok*- 
lata  the  Faustina  bargain  and*  by  tea  dw*v Iftpwist-A t-any-onst  beearters  in  be**  Yeliew 


Thera  is  2®  a*<*d  to  rjah  to  Ju&gteat  aa  tha  U*ue  of  hollowftlag  growth  of  publicly 
snowmobile  trail®  in  Moatam.  ft*  fast  teat  ehnehera  of  eeasjree,  bboi*©- 
bile  elufca,  tee  tzwwss&lle  industry,  self-styled  sultlple-j*s  orfsaJjatlann  and  te»aa>- 
emt*  with  turf  Interest  at  atasa  sail  for  lewd  lata  action  to  saury  art  a a»*siT»  «a- 
l*r, yteeat  of  tea  trail  systes  lata  htthsrte  tettlaturtad  bactewasWy  la  Inmuffldent 
rsasoa  to  g®  full  tilt  at  tals  eocjlismted  issue. 


natei,  tee  »«;oj-te«*at  °s  findings  generally  of  elixir , cagl-glblv  or 
lsveets  on  vortcu*  romet®***  vsxlar  alternative*  1 and  3 are  aero  speculations, 
ted  by  c convincing  body  of  date.  Alternative  2.  on  the 
um  merited  fladUys*  of  larger  lap oete  and  affects  - alas  with  little  or 
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Jnzs.  ans-joter- ■ 0 * 


If  the  0.3.  C<rr«j=K'atat  and  SXA  emre  iawslwed  I believe  these  lecunee  alone  wjuU  be 
sufficient  «ae  for  appeal  or,  eventually , for  a suit  In  owtrt. 

The  0.3.  Purest  Seme*  oft«a  relies  on  eteflc  studies,  often  outdated  sad  eeivar  sub- 
jected t«  peer  rmew.  to  buttress  its  oo&clcMlons  or.  errrtraaseetal  lapaeta.  It  aay 
rrect-oally  learn,  under  tee  stern  iactvireahlp  of  tee  eppsals  procaas,  to  treat  potaatte. 


for  tea  PtI3  at  band.  The  studies  cl  tad  are  thin  and  the 


Karr  lei  Johnson 
People  For  Elk 
Bob  lot 

Kart  In  City.  Wt . 83936 


Boh  Balkar 

Stat««14«  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
Nt.  Sept,  of  Fish  Blldllfe  and  Parka 
1420  Cast  8 lath  Awanua 
Selena , Kt.  99820 


Sear  Boh  Balker. 

I would  like  to  oubmlt  ey  coeasntt  on  tha  Draft  Prograeosttc 
Enwlrofsaantal  lopact  Statoaent  on  Snowaob  1 1 1 np  I find  this 
doeueent  laden  with  bolee.  creating  adal n 1 strat 1 **  policies  that 
will  ha  vague,  and  will  areate  an  ao*lronoental  nlgbtaare.  All  the 
wildlife  la  the  state  of  ftontana  are  wards  of  your  Dept.,  and  this 
docucaat  perpetuates  little  concern  for  all  of  tbetr  well  being 
Thta  docusent  does  It'e  best  to  use  data  free  the  197C‘s.  rather 
than  the  nest  recent  scientific  studies  that  haws  been  eoepUed  or. 
the  lapaeto  of  eaowooblle  actlwltlaa  on  wildlife,  and  society,  far 
that  aatfeer. 

1)  I received  a copy  of  a study  done  at  the  Bed  Bock  Lakes 
Rational  Blldllfe  Befuge,  la  Lakevlcw,  Kontana.  You  obviously  had 
access  to  this  docuaeat.  written  In  19B9,  by  Carl  D . Mitchell. 
This  document  states  that  "snowoofclle  traffic  le  • serious 
dlsturhanoe  to  bald  eaglee  at  winter  roosts . " (Pg  2) 

It  foes  on  to  say  that  "negative  lapacts  of  off-road  vehicles 
and  anowoohile  activity  la  thee#  species  (elk.  aule  deer,  and 
white-tailed  deer)  la  well  documented  (Boyle  and  Saapsoa  1933) 
which  would  have  been  further  reference  material  for  your  study. 
°*nd  Bltchle  (1978)  reeoMended  that  snowoohllee  be  banned  froa 
Important  winter  ranyes  la  Idaho.* 

Tour  document  makes  light  of  this  Issue,  declaring  elaleal 
Impact  under  your  criteria  for  Environmental  Review  Criteria  The 
wiater  ranges  of  these  ungulate*  should  be  categorically  excluded 
ce  saowoobile  use  areas.  PERIOD!  Bo. 'If  there  la  shielding  by 
plants,  or  access  around  the  perimeter.’  This  la  an  outright  act  cf 
negligence  by  the  part  of  your  Dept.  Our  elk.  as  I stated  In  the 
verbal  acoping  process  at  the  Outlaw  Inn.  AMD  as  I stated  in  ey 
scoping  letter,  are  POT  the  same  elk  es  are  In  Beat  Yellowstone 
The  elk  of  tha  Desert  Kouatala  / Firefighter  / South  Fork  elk  herds 
are  hahltat  specific,  and  little  Is  known  about  these  herds,  er 
their  imperative  interactions  (Dan  Casey,  KDFV?)  This  sltuetlca 
seeds  strict  regulation  within  the  agency,  not  the  gross  aeglige-ce 
that  your  document  Implies.  A strict  policy  needs  to  be  stated  la 
this  documaot  on  ungulate  / snowmobile  Interactions,  for  the  e’i 
inclusive;  eco-systeao  of  Montana . not  Just  some  vag%je  edict 
designed  after  the  habituated  herds  of  Best  Yello-stoo*. 

This  same  report  froa  the  wildlife  refuge  elso  reports  of  tha 
increased  rats,  up  to  2.000h.  of  basal  metabolism  on  these  animals 
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for  tee  furftece  oh  poteetial  iapacte  are  left  urarpiained.  I. (.  tee  PEIS 
l P-92 ) cites  three  Tellsveteee  studies  with  oaiy  tee  noet  tenuous  rtletlcromnl?  to 
anc*»»silicc  and  roeeiudea,  rite  so  support uv*  data,  that  tnpmota  vouid  be  autar. 

guances  of  projofced  acticaa.  Pertsape  sc  tended  study  at  many  of  the  •ftrrmrr'siTr)  lafsr- 
«»*  ^ot  Cited  la  tel*  ^13*  would  balp  laprovw  tee  earl rsiaaeatal  effects  amiysls. 

Proper  osUecttca  of  aovlrtusaeatei  effect*  date  and  enalyaia  of  Useee  data  must  be 
undertake  at  tele  start  ef  plaamac.  *s*te«>  or  not  benater*  of  tee  trail  opXaelen 
propoeei  do  their  wort  now  te  meet  fctismal  aiviracomatel  Yolley  Act  requirement*,  te# 
Foreet  ovmce  auat  go  tertsugb  teo»e  lagai  tewipe  wa*n  ftatlowi  forest  e«®a*ete  af  tee 
dr  eased —of  eystea  are  prtpoamd  far  Inclusion  in  It.  The  Poreet  Secmae  will  »rt  be 
*ble  to  give  tee  aivtroaBantel  analysis  of  thoee  proposals,  aa  required  by  Etj>a 
SFMA  end  a A,  the  sUpdaan  treeteent  eahiblted  by  teas  ad.ncy  PEIS. 

Sfuywncbile  sdwooete*  consistently  ciain  they  bare  oo  adverse  effect*  on  acyteing  except 
pemepa  on  tea  digestion  of  self-styled  e*r»lmcEanteil»te  Uxo  me.  Thmy  eay  they  tee 
e«  beers  in  X-*rea,  « toi  at  ».  m they  may  be  dleturblng  sows  eltfc  cubs  in  « amateg 
areea  after  April  17  They  dlacoont  or  Ignore  tee  ane-arpaaaed  eceat-oatehlsg  ospabil.- 
tiee  tod  escellect  Jteanag  of  tee  «rttsly  wniea  «ay  trigger  flight  to  dangerous  lover 
elevations  long  before  the  saow  tsddnss  coc*  vtteln  a naif -die  of  the  beers'  eexlter 
poeltlon.  Tt.ere  1*  a lot  that  raonoobllist*  do  not  see  ( including  aiaaie  in  their 
innsdiate  ar®a).  Even  e slower  bl^pdiat  see*  auch  leas  tean  a sees  ad  tee 

aro*  aa  chinas  at  tfieur  slowest  arv  oovteg  tw>  er  three  tinea  the  speed  of  an  average 
cyclist.  For  this  reason  aloae  I reco»ed  teat  the  personal  observations  of  anyw- 
oooiiists  abs-.t  their  travels  sni  about  vUdllfs  Li  ger*erai  be  plmeed  la  a realiatia 
perspective  end  in  fxll  rnuvw»Mi  of  their  prvfer-.-»l  •Ufaetyie*  biases.  Their  gb- 
S«--V»t  LOT*  a-itjl  be  -wwujxed  sgmteat  the  finding*  of  ded looted.  ob>rUve.  f-iU-tine 
wildlife  biologists. 
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Finally,  whatever  urging  jreu  receive  from  armvtBtlera  to  disregard  *Wfar  umw' 
arorid  wllderreaa  area*  or  vtlde-fttae  study  area*,  a proper  rempeet  for  all  lntervate 
- act  just  those  of  seated  fvereationiata  - requires  tea:  tee  trails  systao  not  be 
located  so  does  to  or»e*  eueh  as  te*  Ten  loaee  Bilderr.eaa  It^y  Area  ar  the  Imdfmr- 
Two  Kedietr*  as  tc  wxcvffng*  te.t  frequent  treepsa*  whie.".  is  so  omanee  to  the  inS-wtrlaJ 


fccas  Tit-ua 
F.G.B01  1079 
Bigfork,  HT  999U 
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This  aaed  not  arise  tr os  being  chased  by  enowoobl lera . but  simply 
In  avoidance  of  the  BOISE!  This  Increase  la  eetebolleo  cen  lead  to 
intones  wlotorklll  In  theoo  big  game  opecles.  which  your  Dept,  la 
rooponslbla  for.  This  le  GROSS  PEGLICEKCZ.  on  the  part  of  your 

2)  Another  area  of  avoidance  waa  the  Issue  of  whera  these  trail 
system®  will  be  accessing,  or  PLAY  AREAS!  Another  document  which, 
you  geve  oe  state*  that  "Tree  Plantatlono  are  vulnerable  to 
mechanical  damage  from  eaowmoblllng  since  the  trees  are  easily 
damaged  and  plantation®  are  usually  attreectlve  areas  la  which  to 
engage  In  onawmob l 1 lag . “ (Sanek  1971)  I see  nowhere  In  your 
document  any  raforence  or  concern  for  this  Issue,  which  should  be 
a major  concern  of  tha  Forest  Service  who  Is  blatantly  left  out  of 
thto  document,  although  your  policies  will  be  lmpleaented  00  95* 
Federal  Unde!  “On  Trails  which  receive  high  Utenettlea  of  use. 
all  vegetation  above  the  compacted  enow  surface  wae  oechanlcally 
eradicated.  Clearly,  anowmohlla  trails  could  *everety  daaag*  or 

el lelnate  epeoiflo  vagetatlva  types It  -as  discovered  that  78* 

of  the  saplings  on  a woodland  trail  were  damaged  by  e single 
passage  of  a soowvoblle.  while  2S*  were  so  hesvlly  damaged  that 
they  would  probably  not  live.*  (Beumann  and  Herrlan  1972)  These 
plants.  In  turn,  are  very  leportant  to  the  survival  of  the  ungulate 
populations.  Once  again,  no  concern  on  the  pert  of  your  Dept.,  end 
this  Information  that  YOU  gave  »e  was  also  overlooked. 

Another  concern,  grossly  overlooked  which  pertains  to  PLAY 
ABEAS  accessed  by  your  trail  system*  Is  the  pukak  layer,  er  the 

doed  air  space  caused  by  vegetation  and  grasses  supporting  the 

weight  of  tha  #«*»  This  lo  the  winter  eco-system  of  vole*,  mlee. 
shrews,  and  other  eesall  (eamnala.  “The  pukak  layer  la  destroyed  by 
one  pass  of  n eno«»obll*.  With  the  puksk  layer  gone,  the  mo-emant 
of  sq*ii  aaasanl*  l*  *ery  reotrlcted.  The  direct  effect  Is  unknown 
at  this  tlae . hot  the  deatructloo  of  this  layer  wilt  Increase  the 
wiater  mortality  of  small  manuals.*  (Scheld  1972)  Once  again 
this  source  of  documentation  came  directly  from  you,  and  was 

blatantly  disregarded  as  per  content.  In  the  PEIS.  The  health  end 
balance  of  all  canl -ores/carnl vores  la  dependent  oa  the  health  of 
this  obviously  ' unimportant ' winter  ecosystem  Perhaps  the 

troubles  arising  la  cougar/  bear  encroachments  on  human 
habitations,  could  be  directly  related  to  these  c 1 earcut/meado- 
eocroachnenta  by  snowoohllee.  A PLAY  AREA,  from  tha  point  of  a 

vole.  Is  a war  aoea . In  which  It  1*  defenseless  The  repercussions 
In  the  food  chain,  become  mind  boggling,  and  are  Ignored  In  thle 
mlmdleea  document. 

3)  Thle  brings  up  another  Issue,  which  Is  Enforcement.  le  your 
preferred  alternative,  you  propose  to  drop  enforcement,  put  It  Into 
education  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  clubs,  snd  then  oblige  them 
to  ooforco  themselves.  These  soowmob l lera  are  not  enforcing 
themselves  no*,  are  not  complying  with  known,  existing  restrictions 
(as  notorious  Jo-el  Basin  violations)  end  do  not  ha*e  the  respect 
level  Cor  the  natural  environment  to  even  care  to  comply.  This 
• Ituatlea  cannot  he  allowed  to  exist,  with  this  mentality  or 
recraat  ten  lets . They  have  a worse  * running  with  the  peek*  syndrome 
than  any  pack  of  wolves  have  exhibited.  Society  cannot  trust  these 
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■ una!  public  land* 

(ALL  XJfCLUSIVE) 

* to  lepact  the  * 


to  an fore*  th#as*l*#a.  a»  th 
tiourcti  iS.OflO  *now»ok.I# 
11 -bain?  of  ALL  of  our  natur* 


The  PETS  do#*  not  off#< 


alt' 


•:  l*  -hat  ' 

1 1 »•  . b 
Srvo-ooM  1# 


nlT 


Public  Doaal 
fare#,  a -a* 
f#«  (tS.OCC  I 
*IIJ.  pr.*tl 


3 f 85. COO  . 
raobi  le 


of  -Int# 


Asaociat 

i dollar  auppot 
a 1 y*  1 * of  what  th#  Club*  do 
■ t la#  forth.  Thl»  PETS  » 
and  ancouray #a#nt  to  th*  vo< 
wish  to  control.  anJ  d#fae»  < 
#.  and  aor«.  at  th#  #xp#naa 


By  th#  »ay.  #lnc«  whan,  can  IS.  000  anowaobll«r*  y#n#rat# 
4*  l , 000  dollar*  In  r#»#nu#  off  of  1/2  of  1%  <ja*  ta*7  »hat  aquation 
Is  u»«d  to  9«n«rat«  thl*  aonua#ntal  aaount  of  ra*anua?  Hayb*  you 
ouyht  to  tak#  thl*  foraula  to  Pr#»  Clinton,  aa  It  sound#  Ilk#  th# 
solution  to  our  national  Deficit' 

I *lnc#r#ly  hop#  you  will  tak#  h«#d  of  ay  eoee.nta.  a*  you 
totally  bl#w  off  ay  scoping  coaaent*.  aa  obviously  inalynl facant . 
Cr  wa»  It  Just  that  th#y  did  not  fit  Into  th*  political  ayanda  of 
th.  Intent  of  thl*  PEIS? 

’tsKKil*.  U— - 

Herrlal  Johnson 
P#opl«  For  Elk 
Kart  I n City.  Ht  S7126 
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Mans  Montana  WywRrg  Orayaa  WaaNnpa*  «-">  ftaan  CoAra* 

Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies 


Box  8731  Missoula.  Montana  5®807  • 400-721-5420 


April  30.  1093 
Bob  Walk  or 

Montana  Department  of  FWP 
1420  East  Sixth  Ave. 

Wotono.  MT  59620 


Desr  Mr.  Wafear. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  commonta  on  lh«  Programmatic 
Environmental  Imped  Statement  tor  the  Montana  snowmobO*  grant  program 
We  al  the  Alienee  tor  the  Wlct  Rockies  have  concerns  snd  issues  we  feel  need 
to  be  addressed  end  remedied  in  tbo  the  fufl  ftnai  EIS  The  following  toller 
detail*  our  concerns 


L Wildlife 


We  are  very  concerned  about  the  Impeds  of  the  snowmobile  program  on 
eft  and  other  ungulate*.  The  PEIS  considers  developing  new  commorctoi 
snowmobile  trade  in  eft  winter  range*  Commercial  anowmobding  wtti  cause 
displacement  of  eft  from  their  traditional  winter  ranges.  Winter  ranges  in 
Montana  are  akaedy  threatened  by  encroaching  human  development.  Commercial 
onowmoWEng  In  winter  ranges  wW  atoo  cause  tongt*(m  habituation  of  wild  elk 
which  will  Mad  to  Increased  mortality  (or  the  an  me  la 

Studies  showing  eft  vulnerab«y  snd  the  adverse  impact*  of 
enowmobftng  on  eft  have  been  Ignored  in  the  PEIS  The  MDFWP  eft  studies  on 
the  Flathead  Forest  have  been  ignored  The  PEIS  fads  to  consider  th*  impact  of 
Roteo  on  wfldltfe.  We  are  gravely  concerned  about  th*  negative  Impacts  of 
motorized  noise  on  w«diito.  especially  eft.  Th*  acute  hearing  of  eft  Is 
tmpcfEbve  to  the*  survival  How  did  th*  Paras  Division  of  the  MDfWP 
determine  that  new  commercial  enmnnobtie  txads  wifl  have  'minor  and 
nogBgfoi*  Impacts*  on  wildtifo  (page  102-104)  How  anil  snowmoblllng  effect 
eft  hearing?  And  In  turn,  how  wfl  It  impact  then  survival?  Those  issues  must 
be  studied  further  end  the  information  must  be  released  for  public  review  and 
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Doatld  H.  Kern 
SU  Capfsiraoo  Dri»« 
Kalbpril.  MT  S790 1 
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Mr  koben  Walker  ! “/  it  j 

VWu  Dept  of  RiA.  Wihflif#  A Piriu 

1 4?0  Eajr  Sutfi  Avenor  ' 

Huu.  vrr  5<toa)  k ‘ 


April  29.  199J 
Dear  Sir 


comment  Proper  anafysM  must  be  done  to  minima*  harassment  and  disruption 
to  wBdlife  and  their  habitats 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  impacts  to  th*  threatened  grizzly  bear 
“Grizzly  bears  could  be  Impacted  If  tot*  season  snowmobile  sctMty  is  In 
ungulate  wintering  areas  where  bears  commonly  scavenge  for  carcasses  upon 
emergence  from  hibernation*  (PEIS  peg*  vf).  Snowmobile  activity  Is  likely  to 
occur  In  th*  late  season  in  ungulate  weltering  areas  This  plan  cads  for 
activity  In  winter  range  cross.  Therefor*,  th*  snowmobile  program  may 
adversely  effect  a threatened  species  In  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act 
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I »ould  like  *3  have  my  name  entered  no  the  officii!  record  u being  opptxcd  to  *11  iraarfesnaem  <n  ehc 
Pmgiennanc  EowoneneraJ  Impaci  Sri irmrai  being  prepared  by  MDFWP oa  the  hscc'i  mowmoftk 
gnm  program.  FVsje  inctuck  (be  f of  lowing  cowtimi  to  the  record 

Flto  and  f arenas.  fee  me  of  Moauia  ku  ateoimeiy  oo  mthonry  a>  pmpoae  hzturc  drvciopRieaH  of  acw 
wovraobdc  noli  an  (edcnlJy  concroded  Urah.  cipeoally  on  N moral  Fores  bads.  The  uaeraon  (ha 
»c*  commercial  mowmotate  rah  wiD  haw  'nunc*  md  negligible  mpacn*  on  adldkft.  a m guafiry.  nil, 
cruuoa.  npana*  and  vuner  Kabesn.  and  irsbeon  toch  aa  none  (pga.  102-  KM)  b Mftcreua  is  in 
preaxopoo*  of  tudunry.  oca  «>  cnenoon  ta  lack  of  tacaoflc  mdnet 


Sira hr  dutnjig  dwi  ad  hmre  preyecn  o dr^lop  or*  rah  aa  NauonaJ  Rroo  ~wil  uhliac  Ascflep  of 
Ox  PEIS  » dcKmaae  project- ^jeeifle  rffeca"  (p  Ul)  ooasuota  nothin*  leu  than  potlbcal  (nod  by 
anrrrpeng  k>  rcaffuh  *no  ropacT  of  a*«  rail  dsvelopmen  on  federal  land#  -ten  Oa  watt  hat  no 
axchonry  The  uu  i PEIS  alto  ananpu  ucxcmpi  dtcae  program*  trrxa  Ncoonal  EJwVoRsm&l  Policy 
A a rr-oe»  through  Caaegarcal  Eachnua  (p.  KQ-KM.  Appendix  A.  s.  IX  By  law.  (he  Forefl  Sendee 
rnuii  be  a *|0um  lead  agency"  when  urmtvad  w aa  icaoa  uch  u <hu  PEIS. 
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Regmlicu  cf  (hat  fact  tfaei  thu  enara  pnxeu  it  t potmcsl  red  bemng.  the  fodowlag  faco  need  d be  taken 


I .)  Undo  no  cimumaaeca  thou  Id  any  moannotak  rah  be  allowed  is  Um  Bob  Manhafl  Elk  Managcmroi 
I -ul  capcciafly  areas  exh  u Coiumbu  Moiarm  Accoaduig  to  MCA  IT- 1 -201(7)  ftc  Mow  DrpL  at 
Rih.  WddU/c  and  Parks  a required  <o  'en/aro*  ail  law*  of  uu  rcspectuty  ptogcoos.  prmw  ami  lind 
propaganoa  of  game  anxnab. 


w dmvpoofi  of  wAdU/c  kabwwa  " 

< *o  called  “Wbt  Use 


T’' 
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IS  my  penosxaJ  belief  tfui  Uu»  awn  process  wreski  of  U 
hew  agesda  <o  lake  coecroi  away  bom  deuetis  end  (he  p 
pubbe  Landa  la  irvfl  and  » pn  ■ #w*>  id  6 wba.  grazing,  naming  and  mnwariand  wh*cb  fecial  l—croai 
groupi  S aerearm  *io*ld  polk  die  aei/dewraa  taaBoa  oa  du  i 1 *■**  " * .-,_j.<- 

a legal  bank  for  poiiocsi  aaadaonry  to  which  ibnao  claim. 


■ before  ft*  iuk  finds  tedf  ka 


II.  Lack  of  Authority 


Th*  MDFWP  does  nofl  hmre  the  authority  to  be  Involved  tn  an  EIS  process  for 
an  activity  that  wHl  csgntfk-andy  Impect  th*  environment  By  tow.  the  Fore  si 
8*rvic*  must  be  • *)oint  toad  ogency*  when  Involved  In  an  action  such  *s  the 
snowmobS*  PEIS. 


III.  Education  Program 


SoowmobBers  noed  to  be  educated  snd  tested  on  environmental  impact* 
end  specific  regulations  for  Montane  before  getting  their  operators  decal  A 
testing  procedure  mum  be  required  before  s snowmobrt*  decal  can  be  obtained 
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IV.  Signing 


In  th*  PE18.  th*  MDF1M*  retta*  on  signing  to  sotv*  every  problem  associated 
with  th*  propoool  W*  object  to  more  snowmobile  signs  on  pubic  lands  as 
primary  forms  of  mitigation  and  education,  instead,  a testing  procedure  should 
be  required  before  a snowmobk*  decal  can  be  obtained 


V.  Soils  and  Hydrology 


We  or*  concerned  about  th*  impacts  associated  with  tnowmobifing  on  the 
sol  and  water  resources  to  Montxna.  SnowmobiHng  "could  lead  to  a 
dsstsblization  of  sods  and  eventual  erosion.  Vegetation  could  also  be 
destroyed  . . . Snow  compaction  and  blockage  of  subsequent  runoff  could  promote 
eros tonal  forces  that  arouid  alter  both  the  stability  of  sod  and  runoff 
characteristics*  (PEIS  page  v).  The  Impacts  to  soil  and  water  must  be  futty 
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E-16 


analyzed  and  disclosed  The  PEIS  as  it  stands  a completely  inadequate 


Vt.  Roadless  Areas 


The  PEIS  tails  to  fully  disclose  areas  In  the  stale  of  Montana  where  funds 
from  the  state's  grants  program  are  being  used  to  provide  access  Into  roadless 
areas  on  the  National  Forests  and  BLM  lands  The  roadless  area  tooue  is  very 
controversial  and  must  be  addressed;  i should  have  been  addressed  in  the  PEIS 
An  alternative  should  have  been  developed  which  requires  that  snowmobile  trail 
grooming  financed  with  public  funds  (gas  tax  money)  not  be  done  within, 
adjacent  or  teeding  Into  roadless  areas  This  issue  is  very  important 
considering  that  si!  roadless  areas  tn  Montana  are  considarad  for  Wilderness 
detonation  In  the  Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act  (NREPA).  This 
proposal  was  Introduced  in  1992  and  is  scheduled  to  be  reintroduced  any  day 
now  In  1993.  It  is  highfy  Inappropriate  to  usurp  to  prerogative  of  the  Umted 
States  Congress 
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Conclusion 


We  el  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies  have  many  concerns  and  issues 
which  need  to  be  r*  so  Ned  regarding  the  Montana  snowmobile  grant  program. 

The  above  issues  are  no  meant  to  ba  totafy  exhaustive  in  that  wa  expect  public 
land  agencies  to  make  wise  decisions  about  resources  not  mentioned  in  this 
toner  We  object  to  the  PEIS  as  it  stands  and  would  tfte  to  be  Invofvad  In  going 
over  more  detailed  and  analytical  documents  Please  keep  us  Informed  by 
mailing  us  any  information. 


Angie  Coffin 
AWR  Ecosystem  Defense 
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A noooroTu  corporation  dedicated  to  preierving  ibc  integrity  of  die  North  Fork  of  ihc 
Ftaihcad  Valley  on  die  wester*  edge  of  Watenon/Glteiei  Inicmaiioaal  Peace  Park 
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Northern  LightsTradingCo. 

1716  w«s«  Saccos  • Box**nan  Montana  597i5  • (*06)  586-2225 

HECfJVEO 


April  29.  1993 


Statawide  Trail*  PrbQran  Coo: 

1420  South  Sixth  Awanua 
H« 1 an • Montana  39(20 
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April  29.  1993 


u«ur«.  f/3  *>n--o 


Hr.  lob  Ualkar 

Statavid*  Trail*  Prograa  Caordioator 
Montana  Dapat  taunt  *f  Piah,  Vlldlif*  aad  Park* 
1420  Caat  SUch  Auaaua 
■a lama,  « 39*20 


I ha»#  four  iparldi  aonaato  1 would  aak  you  la  coaaldar  la  cba  daralopaaat 
*r  tba  Plaal  Pratraaaatia  I**lra«aatal  lapaa c lialwal 
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Third,  raacanla*  tba  la***!*  aaaociatad  with  a* o»  a*l 

• aoMskillH  »Uh  laaadlolnat  atoKmf  awt  llaad  ia  tha  lydyolagy  lartiaa.  I 
agrao  lba(  tba  Altaraatl**  3 altl|*tlaa  aaaaaraa  (*l*aa  aad  lactaaaad 

Uapaat*  aad 'ibaaa'lia tad  la  tba  laid,  .ad  traila  laccloa.  toolbar  poaatbla 

• Itlgatiaa  wathod  would  ba  far  tba  daparlaaat,  with  Uput  fro*  tba  land 
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Any  Farad  S«r«c«  arwysa  on  t *ns-specif>c  Des<s  may  f>oi  m any  way  Da  Off  • d to  or 
refv  io  (hit  PEIS  without  (ont  analyvs  A MEPa  catega-cal  exclusion  cannot  Da 
expanded  mo  • NEPA  categorical  excfovon  fha  bav*  la  $ catagcneal  exduvon 
art  too  broad  Sat-tptoftc  deoaions  cannot  Da  oxduded  on  (ha  Dana  al  this  vary 
txoad  vtd  general  PEIS  In  add Don  (ha  Murfb-ParTy  Ayeement  wrh  (ha  U S Faest 
Service  should  Da  subiect  to  NEPA  Fine!  'edsral  decisions  -egwOng  new  proves 
mud  Da  subject  lo  NEPA.  sxJucing  pubbe  comment  anWysis  and  review  nyits 


Tha  arrant  atusoon  aaamt  to  Da  a dosed  or  ad  of  beck  aa  atefung  pane*  mu  mg 
fundamental  deavone  atom  tha  onowmotda  proyam  If  anowmooee  dub*  ware  a 
tin)  lhay  would  Da  waging  tha  dog  Grant  appbeanon*  (o  tha  data  ahouW  ta 
dadosed  to  tha  puDHc  fa  commant  and  review  ju*i  aa  Forar  Service  action*  mud  Da 
sucked  to  pubkc  review  under  NEPA 
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A comprehensive  plan  m needed  that  look*  at  al  wwita  recreation  needs  and 
opportunities  m tha  state  and  ms  appropriate  roia  erf  tha  aut«  We  need  to  to  and  tha 
arrant  procma  d which  (ha  Bnowmnbrfe  dubs  sat  tha  agenda  and  make  tha  pofrey  In 
fact,  tha  PEIS  m an  tdeoi  mechanom  hr  looking  a tha  enore  fuming  issue  and  making 
recommendations  to  (ha  laytoature  to  provide  balanced  turning  and  data  dippon  lor 
non-motalzsd  raaetson 
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General  Wrtdhle  • Tha  conduvon  that  no  cnowmcbrfe  proyem  w*  imp ad  wrfdrfe 
much  more  man  an  expended  proyam  a faulty  Trarfs  alow  <*»ck«  access  to  a 
broader  range  of  play  sraas.  stowing  viowmoDrfer*  to  cov«  a much  yaatar  daJance 
during  (ha  day  Thera  is  no  evidence  that  trada  discourage  urvegmatad  ofl-iral  use.  if 
fact,  they  expand  the  oppartunty  to  get  oft-f  arf  n many  more  piece* 
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Ungulates  - 1 racandy  heard  of  a new  report  on  tetowdona  Dean  (hal  tndcaiea  that 
bison  venter  trove!  and  yazmg  pansms  have  changed  over  me  years  because  of  fegh 
anowmobrfe  usa  I'd  fcke  to  see  m*s  discussed  si  me  Fnal  ElS 


Oasprte  this  ftndng  Yetowswne  ts  a poor  modat  ter  affects  on  wrfdrfe  Yetowston* 
ett  ore  zoo-Ske  at  year  round  and  are  not  phased  by  human  ectrvtfy  I dont  conwdff 
(horn  rad  *fi  compared  to  elsewhere  tn  Montana  Studies  on  elk  and  snowmotoHas  n 
Vetoed  one  tal  us  nothmg  except  about  *4  and  snowmobile*  n Yellowstone  period 
I also  note  mat  the  dudro  ctad  aro  contradetory  on  whether  Dg  game  become 
habituated  to  loud  mechanized  actuary 
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Tha  commant  about  tog  game  showing  mere  fbgpt  response  to  ofciwa  man 
anowmobrfes  avan  If  YsBowstone  and  other  sxudas  we  acorata  shoutdit  ba  used  to 
justrfy  a ne^ybie  impact  datariranason  fer  the  ana**mabrf«  prog  am  Snowmobrfes 
typically  cover  10  times  the  territory  as  cross  counfry  doers  and  me  large  audrory 
range  of  tha  motorized  whme  expands  the  impact  rone  even  further  Addt»ona3y 
snowmotries  are  more  likely  to  pane* ate  areas  w*>*re  wildite  ore  not  accudomad  to 
humvi  daurbuica  m tha  wetter  A fripkng  of  heart  rale  tf  deer  trom  snowmobile* 
seems  to  be  a aigndcanl  impact  if  (he  deer  a subtact  to  a deady  dream  of  motorized 
harassment 
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Montana  Wilderness  Association 
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Bob  Wdker 

Statewide  Traits  Proyem  Coadna’cr  MOFwP  " '■*-*■  ■ , 

1420  E Sixth  Ave 
Helena  MT  5962C 

Dev  lit  Waftv 

The  lad  tatrfe  n the  Draft  PElS  for  the  snowmobile  yant  proyam  reveals  me  rue 
purpose  of  this  exvase  • Show  that  major  adverse  impactj  wrfl  ocar  i we  dont  keep 
me  proyam  goutg  and  ahow  mu  axpanvon  of  me  existing  proyam  wd  have 
negbyble  impaa  on  any  yven  issue  The  kst  of  what  s left  out  of  tha  daft  r enforces 
me  perception  that  thra  is  simpfy  an  exerase  n bueauasoc  aed-tusoftcaoon 

Most  gartng  n the  daft  PEIS  la  tha  section  on  percepoona  of  viowmoM*  proyam 
The  section  auggeots  that  evvyona  the  department  bothered  to  ask  loves 
snowmobiles  and  me  date  a proyam  However  a recant  random  survey  of  2 000 
Montanans  comrrvaawned  by  me  U S Fared  Service  suggests  otherwise  ft  should  be 
noted  met  this  survey  is  the  Ivged  random  staiewide  survey  n recent  Montana 
h> st cry  on  resoirca  and  (crest  issues  The  survey  by  AAA  Resevch  of  Kakcped  found 
mat  70  percent  of  Montanana  dsayee  with  making  more  vets  available  tar 
motonied  recreation  And  tor  mod  of  9ta  f crests  surveyed  the  veet  maturity  of  thoaa 
said  mey  stronyy  dsayee  This  result  doesnt  penan  to  expended  Wjwmotaie  »«l 
yoonvng  per  ae  but  It  dose  Indcata  pubhc  attitudes  about  loud  fad  moveig  machines 
n the  beckcounry  To  70  percent  of  Montanans  tha  anowmobrfs  proyam  « not  as 
bamgn  u oms  PEIS  suiggeats 

I have  no  problem  with  meneyng  pan  of  me  fared  a»de  ter  jnowmobrfe  rarfa  What 
angers  me  however  is  me  attitude  by  some  enowmobrfvs  mat  they  have  a nyn  to 
race  mar  machines  m every  non^vrfdvrvasa  damage  and  that  anyone  who  disayaos 
w ramping  on  thee  nghts  A majority  of  the  puboc  doe*  not  use  motorized 
badteouney  veNdes  and  mod  lofks  prefv  peace  and  gmet  when  they  ha  n tha 
beckcounry  ft  can  be  bom  sgyavsong  and  aevy  when  youke  crosa-conry  dung 
on  an  okl  roedied  and  a band  of  anowmobrfes  rov  past  at  40-60  mrfes  pv  hour  tt 
alto  it  agyavatng  that  these  sed-prodaimed  multiple-user  a n the  Flathead  say 
theyke  not  interested  in  veaa  that  have  been  exienevety  logged  and  roaded  Mte 
Talley  Lake  or  the  Island  Unit  They  went  pnaane  roadesa  veaa  Other  comments 
nclude 

Procedure  - A proyam  mane  ElS  on  me  anowmobde  proyam  must  be  done  jonQy  H A 4 __0 
wnh  me  For e«  Svince  and  is  subject  to  NEPA  Otherwise  aa  beveafly  mearanyesa  | Hr  I Cm 


4)  WoodljrvJ  Pj.k  O.vt,  «9  • Kslitfell.  Monrxnj  5WJI  « (406)  75S-63Q4 


Fur  beet  era  - Furbearers  also  ve  more  vulnerable  when  traoper*  access  to  remote 
beckcounry  ts  ncesaed  by  snowmobile  use  The  population  crop  of  speoes  such  as 
lynx  mey  be  n pan  due  to  ewreased  anowmobde  access 
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Grizzly  - Tho  secaon  on  ytzzfy  bear  a detoent  and  dearty  was  prepved  without  any 
meanmgful  ctnaAtWi  w*m  your  department  s own  experts  The  PEIS  suggests  met 
bears  va  pot  armory  effected  arty  whsn  they  amble  down  mo  ungulate  wntv  rwige 
to  teed  on  caman  end  that  das  poses  no  conftci  anco  thera  is  r»o  srtowmobtog  n 
wmtv  range  In  fad  me  dspvtmcmt  e wi  Soum  Fort  Otzzfy  Bev  Study  has 
documented  that  females  wvdi  cubs  stay  nsv  thee  dans  trom  Aprrf  \ to  May  1 1 (see 
enclosed  Aprt  fl.  1991  letter)  They  stay  n»v  thee  dens  fa  security  reasons  and  they 
fhouid  no*  be  hvaatsad  by  vwrwmoWsrs  Tkas  a a particularly  important  issue 
because  late  *mg  o whsn  alpne  vw  comSbans  ve  most  favaable  fa 
snowmobde  use 
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The  in drta  effects  of  fhe  groomed  snowmoWe  trerf  system  can  be  meja  on  ytzzfy 
bears  Easy  accesa  to  me  track ccunay  from  yoomed  rarfs  faabtates  anowmobrfs  use 
in  targe  expenses  of  alprne  counfry  Far  example.  30  mrfee  of  yoomed  r*  vound  the 
penmetv  of  tho  proposed  Wimon  Weydemeytr  Wrfdvness  (Ten  Lakes  WSdvmess 
Study  Area)  makes  rf  easy  fa  esewmotslere  to  access  these  alpme  Dawns  B*o4oysts 
frt  your  department  have  reported  eesmg  tnowmobrfe  racks  overlaying  ytzzfy  racks 
in  this  wrfdames*  study  area  An«h«r  vea  of  potenoel  ytzzfy  bev  con  (Set  from 
yoomed  frarfs  is  me  Whitefish  Rar^e.  wfredi  » occaeaed  from  the  Canyon  Creek  vea 
And  me  proposed  anawmetrie  fra*  system  st  the  Soum  Fork  of  me  Flathead  pocee  the 
ome  patented  probio  ms  n frto  northern  Swan  Range  Tha  best  Wuhan  to  thia 
problem  aa  wet  as  an  owaB  beaa  managsmcnl  dea*yxao on  fa  these  three  vess  a 
wrfdemesa  dewgnebon  wifri  boumdvtee  met  do  nol  mcSudo  enehng  yoomed  Serfs 
Thre  recommendabon  would  be  an  appropriate  motgaoan  measae  fa  the  PEIS  to 
make  AddhonaBy.  me  PEIS  mural  rtcfude  a reyvemsnt  mat  no  anowmobrfs  yant 
fnoney  may  bs  used  tn  gnzzfy  bev  hfitwal  orfees  a efrtet  doeae  *t  a fl  pa.enbV 
danrwtg  veaa  » obawod  beynnavg  A prt  1 
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Indeed  effects • The  orty  msnbon  I found  about  Indfred  sttecta  was  n the 
assumpean  on  pegs  65  However,  rxkrect  sflects  such  aa  those  mentioned  n itw 
lenv  ve  vrtuafry  uncor»dved  Tha  a e maja  deteency  tn  me  proyem  peruculerty 
regvdng  cndrect  sfteett  on  wifalife  and  roadesa  veaa 
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Roadless  issues  - State  money  aheurfd  not  be  used  ovdv  any  cr  cum  stance*  to 
yoom  frerfs  ruo  nvsrttoned  roadees  veas 

Lvw  Enforcement-  The  prim®-y  mockficattons  to  me  existing  proyam  proposed 
umdv  aftamatjve  3 ve  an  egyessve  vyang  and  publ«:  aewmeu  proyam  Law 
antor cement  a nrtuafiy  iyv»ed,  beyond  the  msnbon  at  a peltry  Jl  7.000  desiyuted 
tor  thrapapooe  end  me  ovtriebrfay  of  wsrdsn®  to  isaue  atabons  Please  provide  a 
mae  detailed  section  an  to*  snfaxement  and  mca  par  at  a thuo  no  yoa 
mibgziQcn/moctficjiQon  aftemafrvs  swth  a signrficantfy  enhanced  priority  svj  budget 
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Ht  . Depai 
((••ring : 4/29/93 


• f F V 4 Parka  Snovmobi 


Trail  Prog, 
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The  put*c  has  iTOe  larth  r frie  nate  a snowmotjie  prwjam  wrfien  regular  moi*i>ona 
ocox  »rth  imcvirary  ( no* motakng  r Jewel  Bean.  degm  swathe  cut  ri  tfw  T#n  Lain 
Vksoerness  Sr uc?y  Ares)  The  T*n  ie»es  vsettoon  xhcx>d  be  conasdared  an  indreci 
•flee.  ol  the  X>m*e  goomed  IM  leering  to  the  scene  erf  the  uiim  Un«  reaponabte 
o-ftoais  sho.  a wiVvgess  to  aggessvety  enftrce  araa  do «xrs  and  other  rvXeo  no 
*«panson  <*  Ihe  frog  am  ahouM  be  perrrvtied  and  aome  *ai  segment!  should  be 
based 


w*  Ml  expect  mesa  concerns  to  be  tuty  edcT  eased 
•Pfr  aoa(*  Oie  appcrturvry  to  comment 


S«««r 

SK)V. 


Slava  Thompson 
Frew-  Representative 


in*  next  <»a ft  of  ffie  R€lS  Wa 


Hor*  areas  along  vlch  the  spending  of  store  lax  aoncy  for 
motorised  r«cr«acion  I as  • taxpayer  aa  against.  It*  not  just 
Roney  alone  that  1 consider.  The  increasing  soiomtd  recreational 
activities  also  are  hastening  the  decev  of  our  so  far  unroeded 
areas.  These  things  need  not  happen  of  our  love  of  aaterialisa 
and  the  oasy  Ufa  weren’t  so  excessive.  If  this  fora  of  pleasure 
seeking  would  oot  increase  the  request  for  nev  places  to  sotor 
we  wouldn't  be  spending  sort  and  sort  tax  aomts  funding  this 
expensive,  destructive  ®od«  of  having  fun.  Too  ouch  leisure 
tiae  along  with  too  snich  of  soae  one  else*  Roney  yields 
degeneration,  lead  a history  book  soRetiR*  and  just  see  of  this 
hasn't  been  the  case  in  all  13  chapters. So  lets  not  open  to 
actor  vehicle  traffic  of  any  kind  the  10  Lakes,  the  Badger  Two 
Medicine , Craty  Mountains  and  others  The  Parks  Dept  and  other 
governaent  entitles  in  proaoting  opening  of  these  areas  to 
01V  use  la  only  hastening  the  decay  of  our  so  far  yet  undisturbed 
landscape  little  of  which  reaalna. 
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Cordon  Thoapson 
1027  V.  Jackson 
Helena.  Mt . ?9b01 


JaVEMLV  MAOLiy 

B05  SOUTH  ROOnEt 
HELENA  NT  49601 
(406)  *07*77 
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Bob  walker 

Statewide  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
NT  Dept.  Fiah,  wildlife  t Parka 
1420  E.  Sixth  i.s, 

Helena,  NT  59620  April  29.  1993 


Draft  Projruoic  Env  i r onasnts  1 I apset  Statement  for  the 
Snowmobile  Grant  Prograa. 

1)  The  Raps  provided  In  the  PEIS  ere  entirely  — and  | 

poaaibly,  Intantlonally  — inaoeouate  and  vague.  There  la  no  I 
poaaibla  -ay  to  evaluate  the  specific  trails  proooeed  for  the 
tral 1 -grooRing  projrsa  if  the  public  cannot  e«en  detereine  which  £ 

2)  T he  alternetivee  presented  ere  too  few.  Tow  Rust  Include  B 
alternatives  of  NOT  promoting,  grooalng.  and  Maintaining  trail*  Q 
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J)  narking,  grooming,  and  RSintainlng  trail#  into  roedleae 
•r*44 . *od  ngnt  uo  to  wilderness  boundiriss,  encourages  both 
-illful  and  unknowing  trespass  violations. 

4)  33.000  alias  of  roads  ara  alraady  availabl#  on  the 
national  foraeta  In  Nontana.  Through  tfie  gas  tax.  non* 
inowmobi lara  are  already  fores d to  support  3,200  etlea  of 
ano-Mobila  trails.  Costly  Oe*e  looawnt  and  aialntanence  of  new 
trails  into  fragile  areas  or  Oenaa  wildlife  habitat  is 
unrecaaaary  and  sho-s  a flagrant  disrespect  for  the  intention  of 

W 1 1 dernen  . 
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S)  The  leek  of  diversity  among  members  of  the  enoweaobile 
trail  advisory  council  auggaala  that  your  prooosals  will  — and 
Oo  --  lack  a balanced  view  of  non-inomobi  1*  recreation. 

The  i Reacts  of  snowmobiles  on  non-motor  1 ted  recreation  must 
not  be  discounted.  Thera  should  be  easily  accessible  pieces  to 
cross-country  ski  in  alienee.  Just  aa  there  must  be  placea  for 
snoumob l lere  to  congregate,  and  enjoy  a noisy  day  out  together. 
Hontene  Department  of  Fiah,  wildlife  and  Parka  data  show  that 
there  are  NIHE  nonmotorited  trail  uasre  for  every  one  motor  1 tad 
user;  Just  one  of  five  winter  recreat ioni ata  use  snowmobiles. 
Tour  PEI*  disregards  th 1 a data  and  promotes  snowmobile  use  into 
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April  30,  1993 
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45 


st. 


599) 


Cjistnu  on  DRATT  Snowmobile  CIS 

1 aa  disturbed  by  the  lapleaentatlon  of  tMi  program  which  would 
lncraaaa  wasteful  uaa  of  raaourcae  Snowmobiles  ora  loud  and 
oBnoi 1 out  and  they  ara  Intrualva  and  disturbing  to  wlldllfo  at  a 
tiaa  of  the  yaar  whan  tha  anlaal'a  anarqy  consarvation  la  critical. 
They  hava  an  affact  on  tha  aolituda  of  non-aotor lzad  uaars.  I 
would  auqgaat  this  prograa'a  funding  ba  obcainad  dlractly  froa  tha 
snowaobilars,  whathar  it  ba  In  tha  fora  of  gas  taxes  paid  at  tha 
pump  or  a aora  diract  fora  of  funding. 


would  Ilka 


o saa  aora  of  tha  funding  ba  dawotad  patrolling  and 
snowaobiling  ragulatlona 
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I would  prefer  to  saa  altamatlva  12  Inst itutad--not  hava  tha 
prograa  transfarrad  to  anothar  agancy.  but  to  hava  tha  prograa 
abolished. 


-UiJU. 


Mi  Dub  W*MMDFWP 
1420  F.  Ah  A vena* 
Hdau,  VfT  39620 


I sm  (gangly  opponsd  to  cwnsoucang  nre  nowaoMt  sob  *i  *nkQd<  wintering  rmgn  i 
wildbfe  travel  eonsdora  n Maiiisi  V/iSrfi  m Wontni  Manure  «rr  under  consum 
puiswas  flrrm  haottn,  rwfaa.  rod  bocal  wcntwktasfafc 

I would  hope  <S»  MDFWP  ho*  leaaed  a Isoan  wah  (ha  loo  of  die  buD  oout  Yoar  fan 
pnoncy  is  to  prtmxa  afldM*.  Tbs  day*  when  yos  could  bypass  eovsurmienuUsw*  «rc 
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Tbs  U S.  Forest  Sank*  Has  dees  « E3S  fc»  the  Dcscn  Mm  rod  Hitfmoon  a 

rocornataDds  o year  room}  dcasro  of  moatrusd  wshacim  to  prmcct  deer.  elk.  taooac  sad  0 — . 

gruziy  bear  Mthl  VA  An  thrwsandB a i tads*  of  togpos  road*  caaaruciad  over  (He  pad  1 ^ 

30  year*,  fears  (hosid  ba  pSsnsy  of  *afe  Car  moennobikn  ® uss  that  would  nor  affect  *“ 

cnldkln  rod  paopta.  I tssw  aoi  caftad  to  • angle  k 
War 


Lssdy.  i 


d egB  be  cAovred  m populated  viOey  Boon 


THcra  i*  oo  oaod  to  es 
been  settled  the  t*s  tsos  a regmsl  for  a groomed  end  ara  made  People  don)  a 
sjm  and  disregard  for  promo  property  to  occ*«. 


TriinsiiaifrJaH.  is  a great  amuer  (pan  rodacw  trfa  ahedd  be  oarefuDv  planned  rod  A 
options  explored.  MDFWP  docs  ooi  repreteat  fee  mmrtnoMe  sxhrorv  Your  yob  fa  to 
pro axa  artin  <*c  btw  bcSl  a Mamma. 
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Jote  Bangmon 


Hike  vashro 

1204  Soranson  Road 

Halana,  KT  59601 
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Proposal  t 2 - 
is  involved 


i:  Snowmobile  Prograasatic  EIS 

Should  tha  state  ba  lnvolvad 
so  froa  tha  standpoint  that  whs 
t coaplicataa  things.  Why  n 


in  Snowaobiling?  - Ha 
i aora  than  one  agancy 
•t  Just  lat  tha  USfS 


Teals  that  snowaobilars  should  ba  raquirad  to  usa  existing  roads  - 
don't  ersats  nav  trails.  Soaa  S should  go  to  snforcaaant  which  Is 
pretty  nonsaistant  at  this  tins  . Has  sasn  a lot  of  problsas  and 
reals  thsrs  isn't  anybody  out  there  enforcing  sny  lews. 


Tssls  soaa  of  the  ao 
aaintananca  of  roada. 
package  and  tend  to 
Snowaobiling 


iay  should  ba  givan  t 
Roads  do  dstsrlorats 
sluff  ss  s result 
ivy  snowpack  on  roads. 


i auaasr  car a and 

froa  runoff,  snow 
of  snowaobiling. 
leaving  water  and 
problem  should  ba 
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A pr.l  a 0,/lt* 

Wr  BcJs  LOalKtr 


mbfu/faK  b;yj*u>* 


UlO.  1. 
HtlcrfA 


Ofjx  %>  A?  ✓ li)q  IKc/'  • 


j Tt<-_  frcJfooJ^nj  tic n*J: *y<J[  //tKf  a _ rtS/9crjs<s  to 

^ rf  pA v *!xa/  P 'o+  ra.  ywatf/c  £r>o>ronn:<vrf*  {_Iirp« ct  Stater*  fii 

.fefSj  o ^ €k<  S€*£ts  Sto  uj mobile.  9 ><a 

A A/gYfo.3roc  t £ (-  ^iv'owf^i / ^At. 

COj  (f <**<*<*  (_  rJ$rtfu  1 yT—^Xsc  A 

a/  A*  UC tout! oj 

i/o-d  O. a ^ . tniJiL/r 1 fa  r o -UT.J*  i+fl  0y_  V ■ s?u p 4/j* i c.~f  _ 

-Ull'lbSjJiG.kdsrhS- 


;a.  4? 


of  A 4c  *j:  ra  4?'  /7br.<L[j 

Zl(<  roj it  (Cr***)  o*h ©j£_ U^' 
oi~J  a/C  iry  kumon  Cs* ryebt/ Co*i/*c*cM 

tra.lj  fkl  H^  U^-trjieu  fa-lyrS 

rfo  *<*,<} crit . tY  AL.  -f* . /»!  f \rL-J-*-  ^ ‘-'Or  
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,3  €lld  '+1anc.?t+\  e^&  /%»  m ^ n c+itj  >h  U<. 

f ' tS-JChiS.  fiJoL  m Z-Ovig  ^ < _ A k"  CA  f_  $>Ou»fac^(l 


°-c  ffic^s  wjl4rC  <•  •_*»_  a s y W 


* zy]fc>vct  l<*cJs y 

pv<&e^J?iOvy  t /rt  Styoafr/om,  /ro  . o'f 

<.  q *:  r*io/r  AT1C/4  ?7  ■ I-  Ao  /(ij,  
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too.}  € 3- 


H Tk<J<  i to  fr  otuJr__c^<&_  f>r<^  Scr  iX  uAtYi  ItM 

<-X*it  -4  .*£*„•..**  'fa.v-^cJ  ^uJL.&OY.t.-4‘°VL 

['e<S£  c^<-  Yay  £<-Y  . fA*r\e  r 

<*f  fc.  Aafc.  i'j  Oeti/e^  /Vo»ei  rf 6 *{■«**. 

m p*uj--r-^  hJK(*('  -CIK.  off.  ft^Cj  •f“  C '.yV.^cawi 

Co mjn'.vo^  kc^n cg^ . TAerc*  if 

^r&af  o/'ff^ycc  ^ k:<-Aojo- *•*_  of_d^__  Aq.6- 6*a~foc/  (Ifc 
.C.tfK/rA^.^O-W;./^  Z(J<. 
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> CnI-S  - k<y  < A.O*  OL^^ko^.'-frj  c *.  ^tJtAat  LqmJz  . 

L'1.  g-^»yr3r  A /r^,  trn//s  an 

^Cot^  f l^Js  * Ca~ ff  u*  ,' cg[  lrc.(^S'Oyi  fxef*\ 

...  <€*y>C/^r  (y  '°i. - /g  v;  YefrfOntL Jf  A f p>  . £ml<xoJ/  r-At, 

rt» •€.£ r*:  **  5 f_»<L  * jo-n'X  /'f^V  cvjtAXJ*  ''u;l-tr\ 
-i yo/y cA  -r  «<*  etc 4.^ s__^.' 4L , 
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o^  ^('.(  fl^  ^ffOndlbstS  0pS±4rG*i  Mm,ts 

^-CCSL  -T3  i/ 5_<®  a?*J-d"  olexj/ 

_ ZA&J/ctmeY  o—  Zjtou/  m,M’.l<-  tQmi'  i ctfnt i'eu^ 

f i <.-*•*.  kj  S4*~/*y£;it  1 -\if  *:<J\<ji‘i'-  f»j.f_</»/?xvco/^*!~V?^.v^"k.r?r4f 
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' Ctoc..  r-.t  „ z-c. . . C <Zl«  n^--  U~-fJ[jfe  Oor,\ cJ<~->? 

C-  .-j'  r- fC-y.ay  -alyi'zot--.  -fa/E  . d.d. -■  ■*  i 

(*u>t  />e-A3,>,'««  to  t<:j  erf  c &/ ’■<*£{■_ / V" <-5  »-jT_ 

t ' •'zc-jjr-iU..  ^ave.  le  cu.-ti*cv.^  ^-arrlU  60  tVCtf  ljP 

o ;v  oV  ^ . /foeioo ^ 

/“tf  6oyll 

U-^i  C,t<ic.',.nrr  Eft  Jr 


FLATHEAD  WILDLIFE,  Inc  50 

P.0.  BOX  4 

KAJUSPELL,  MONTANA  59905 


4p.ll  21,  1993 

Hi . Dob  Ualkar 

Trail*  Coot (3 1 neCor 

Ht  Dapt.  riih  HI  14.  atsd  Parka 

1«20  I.  «th  Ava. 

Melarva,  Ht  SU20 


Oaat  Hr.  Balkan 


Ha  weold  Ilka  to  aapraaa  our  coocarna  about  tha  Proqrawaatlc 
Bnvl ronaantal  lapMt  ttatawant  (PKISI  tor  tha  Montana  «no-*jb»la 
Os  ant  Pco^raa.  Ova  tell,  wo  think  tha  PBM  la  a aoond  docuaant 
that  out  1 Inaa  tha  criteria  tor  evaluating  applteetlona  tor  new 
anowMblle  trail*. 


However,  we  are  concerned  about  tha  lapact  ot  anowwoblllng  on 
wintering  population*  ot  ungulate*  la  aorthweatetn  Montana.  The 
topography  and  vagatatlon  In  thl*  araa  la  auch  different  than  In 
the  study  area*  clt*4  la  tha  aactlon  on  lapacta  upon  wlldllte. 
Therefore,  w*  recoaaaad  that  all  application*  for  now  trail* 
through  winter  rang*  habitat  be  tabled  until  atudla*  evaluating 
the  lap acta  at  *new»o0ll**  upon  wintering  ungulate*  In  northwaat 
Montana  are  completed. 
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He  would  .alee,  like  to  polat  out  that  a recant  aurvey  don*  for 
the  U*  forest  Service  In  Montana  found  out  that  by  ever  a 2 to  1 
aargln  people  da  not  want  an  Increase  In  notorlsed  recreation  la 
the  national  toreat*. 
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Ho  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
document . 


and 


this 


Siacaraly  youra. 


-ft*.  V* V 

Bruce  Hay  / 


Public  Lands  Coordinator 


tA.F.  and  Stormy  dt  Lrpprr 

11/  Derr  Trad 

WhtufijA.  Uotmoac  59937  V“w 
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Aprl  29.  1993 


Mr  Bob  Walker 

Saievnde  TmJi  Pro xnm  Coord maurr 
Moo  tana  Depr  of  FWAP 
M20  Lui  Such  Avenue 
Helen*.  MT  59620 

Re:  April  I99J  Draft  Programmnc  EAArotme>uaJ  Impact  Staitmm  of  the  Monona 

Sner+mobtU  Grant  Program 

Dear  Mr.  Walter: 


Thank  you  for  iflo»vig  ur  (he  opportunity  to  lubmn  commeiui  on  the  above- referenced 
PEIS  After  revrewinj  the  PEIS,  we  uric  the  Montana  Department  of  Full,  Wildlife  & Parks 
to  adopt  AltemiDvc  1 (no  acooo).  We  firmly  believe  that  3.200  miles  o 4 snowmobile  trails  b 
over i y jofficieni  to*  approximately  4 percent  of  the  local  population  of  the  Stats  of  Montana 
In  addiOOD.  *e  adamantly  oppose  the  additional  trail  i proposed  by  FWJtP  which  in  fringe  upon 
federal  land!  proposed  for  wilderness  by  our  congresuonal  delegation,  in  arirfiooo  to  federal  lands 
proposed  for  wilderness  by  the  U.S  Fores  Service. 


We  Ipptcniu  that  FW&P  wishes  so  enhance  recreational  opportunities  for  Montanans; 
thrirlcMt.  w«  urge  rwAP  «o  use  any  a.vimnnai  funds  from  401  incrcasa  a a |*s  taa  to  csabUih 
train  that  would  tw  used  by  a majority  of  Montanans,  /,#..  those  whn  c snoot  afford  wtowmobtl** 
or  do  not  use  mo*  mob<  lea.  Brkr  paihs.  horse  trails,  crou  aw  try  ski  trailt  sod  jta»  plain  hiking 
trull  are  needed  dtspeniels  Then.  If  rWAP  has  muney  left  o.er.  rru/b*  they  could  SOUS  ds« 
inevsey  to  the  Highway  Fund  u the  Fund  despemely  needs  it 
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A | am , thank  you  for  sHowinj  us  to  comment  oo  the  PEJS  wc  rruucU  this  IfPCl  be 
jusr.se d r:.  It  retard  for  Ac  PEJ5  on  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  PiMfim. 


c (jSkU  9?f.  ,Yr  ? 

W1  A(j.c+Z  Af*trM4*.  2 j rfr3 

f*/7f.C£V  4 

r-X/(t/  U-*  A-rx.  <■*'*'  6eo  a<±S  " ' 

C?jll  X?64t/  jl/r'JC.  y/rm-rtf  Y/ff  *' 

^rTttruy  ^ ^//ff AtleA  JYS 

u<,&  sL  rYrreY  Y*  ■ 

V» / J* '*?< /TO  e6Y«Y sr-n  '<■ 

'*XrtYu£-<*-  ■ 4-  4^++  A ■ ' ' ty  ? 

ate  s/ua/  ut*/**Sy  '*<y- 

-*Z***0*j  -4/jCH- 4. ■>,  ' 

A+acYrz^  faYY^cJ-  AV  Alt  JtUY  -+  raA^Lc  Ar  ^ 

fa  dAA  YYY  rAAAACAp- 

-AscY  Art,  OAV  jCA&YYe&y ) £xY  y*  ■*"iC 

ozaaMvcZ / 0 ? r7  , 

0A*UU**CArcY  XJ**r^ AJtY  / S /$>  au 

jJfKUjAAAy  SZiAOv^  aAA*C*~AS  rr/tAAAA*e+,  UX-  £A*Y 

« YYaAaY  OAMrtmAM/V.  /&L  Ya. A/C  -f/4-r A*  AA. 

JitY  •/+-  ^ /4hfMaW/  YtrYfrY  A rsUr^ 

UA4CS  -A«V*-<S  +CAAJA-  AnAYicJAAf  ~yA4AAAt//  O'**  ArrtAtf 

Z^udjSYH^UoAt.  V 7 * / 
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address  the  aeed  for  non  - motorized  trail  planning  The  Department  ii  at  lean 
currently  looking  at  statewide  comprehensive  trail  planning  with  its  Statewide 
Ccmprebensivo  Outdoor  RecreeUoo  Flan  (SCORP).  but  the  PEIS  fails  to  indicate 
bo«  SCORP  integrates  with  the  enow  mobile  grant  program 
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reetrlctod  areas:  CYC  is  very  concerned  about  the  use  of  this  PEIS  and 
snowmobile  grant  requests  U>  open  trails  in  wilderness  a res  a wilderness  study 
areas,  roadless  areas,  or  other  con  - motor) ted  use  areas  to  future  snowmobile 
use.  Some  of  the  a slating  grant  trails  indicated  on  Figure  1-2  appear  to  already  be 
Inside  some  of  these  types  of  areas.  The  PEIS  needs  to  both  provide  much  deercr 
(bigger  scale)  maps  • ( the  existing  28  grant  funded  trails  and  dearly  state  that 
csowmobile  grant  hinds  will  in  no  way  be  used  to  allow  snowmobile  signing, 
grooming,  or  improvements  in  any  motorized  restricted  arcs  (wilderness  areas, 
wilderness  study  areas,  roadless  arena,  or  other).  With  33.000  miles  of  existing 
system  roads  on  Montana  national  forests,  the  Parks  Division  has  no  business 
promoting  snowmobile  trails  into  any  restricted  lands  or  lands  under 
consideration  for  wfidernesa  or  winter  wildlife  habitat 
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5)  lanfflckat  Lrw  Entocctafc  Of  V2<di*cf  Montone  * Distributor 
Qa inline  Tax  that  is  allocated  to  the  state  snowmobile  grant  fund  (approximately 
$475,000).  less  than  a 1/30  of  it  Is  spent  on  law  enforcement.  Much  of  the  burden  of 
enforcement  then  fells  an  the  Pares t Service.  The  PEIS  not  only  does  not  correct 
thio  gross  deficiency  ef  enforcement  funding,  but  offers  signing  as  the  main 
mitigation  measure.  -Signing  aktas  is  not  an  effective  enforcement  tool  - 
especially  when  soma  of  the  singing  will  be  for  trail  location*  and  ‘watchable 
wildlife'  opportunities  (pegs  33).  Ground  patrols,  school  and  group  educational 
presentations,  aerial  overflights,  and  increased  fines  should  also  be  incorporated 
with  the  Increased  enforcement  funding  that  this  PEIS  must  require. 
Furthermore,  fha  PEIS  states  (page  29)  that,  ‘grant  plans  would  be  developed  to 
•void,  when  paesiblo,  peonage  n aer  boundaries  with  wilderness  areas  and  non  - 
motori sod  recreation  areas.'  and  signs  near  these  boundaries  would,  ‘request 
onowmofcalera  remain  on  the  groomed  trails.*  Instead,  the  PEIS  should  state  that 
grant  fbnded  trails  will  not  be  located  near  wilderness  srea/non-  motorized  use 
area  boundaries  and  signs  at  these  boundaries  will  inform  snowmohilers  that  soy 
off  trail  travel  into  these  areas  is  a federal  offense  punishable  by  fines  and 
machine  impoundment. 

S)  Banding  for  non  • aatahet  The  SCORP  ( 1993  Draft)  Show*  that  for  every  one 
motorized  trail  user  there  are  nine  non  - motorized  trail  users  Yet.  the  Parks 
Department  doesn't  spend  a cent  to  improve  or  maintain  trails  for  90%  of 
Montana  trail  users.  Tbs  PEIS  states  (page  31)  that  an  alternative  that  addressed 
equitable  Amding  was  disirrisned  as  being  out  of  the  scope  of  the  PEIS  (Page  32). 
GYC  firmly  believes  that  • programmatic  EIS.  which  are  supposed  to  review  on 
entire  program's  goals,  is  the  logical  place  whore  this  larger  funding  question 
should  be  considered.  The  PEIS  should  include  in  the  test  and  appendix  a 
discussion  of  the  constraints  on  the  snowmobile  grant  program's  funding  as 
stipulated  in  Montana  law  and  Department  rules 
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Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition 


April  28.  1993 

Bob  Walker  ; , 

Statewide  Trails  Program  Coordinator  ■ * *- 

MT  Fish.  Wildlife,  and  Parks  . . 

1420  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 

The  Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition  (GYC)  is  very  concerned  about  the  dramatic 
escalation  in  motorized  trespass  violations  and  wildlife  and  recreation  impacts 
from  snowmobile  use  in  western  Montana  We  feel  that  there  is  a definite  need 
for  a Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  to  formally  define 
and  review  the  stale  of  Montana  s Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  as  well  as  to  fulfill 
the  legal  requirements  of  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act.  However,  the 
•xisung  Draft  PEIS  is  completely  inadequate,  as  it  appears  to  only  describe  more 
explicitly  s flawed  planning  process,  fails  to  address  any  of  the  tougher  issues,  ov 
make  meaningful  program  recommendations  Specifically,  the  PEIS  la  defioent 
for  the  following  reasons 

11  Forest  Service  is  not  lomt  lead  aeenrv  In  PEIS.  The  vast  majontr  of  state 
groomed  and  signed  trails  occur  on  national  forest  lands  The  Forest  Services 
analysis  of  impacts  from  individual  trails  will  be  tiered  to  the  state's  PEIS  (page 
iii),  which  falsely  concluded  that  new  snowmobile  trails  would  have  'minor  and 
negligible  impacts'  on  wildlife,  air  quality,  soils,  erosion,  riparian  and  winter 
habitats,  and  aesthetics  (page  102-104).  Furthermore,  the  operating  agreements 
for  these  state  grant  trails  not  only  commit  the  Forest  Service  to  allowing 
snowmobile  use  over  their  affected  lands,  but  alto  allow  snowmobile  dubs  to 
improve  trails  by  grading,  dealing,  and  bridge  construction  (Appendix  B). 
Considering  thet  Forest  Service  environmental  impact  de terminations  for 
individual  snowmobile  trails  will  be  tied  to  this  PEIS  and  are  potentially 
challengeable,  it  is  critical  that  the  Forest  Service  be  a joint  lead  agency  In  this 
PEIS. 
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2)  No  remiirpment  for  nuhllc  notification  or  nuhlic  input:  As  GYC  understands  the 
planning  process  outlined  in  the  PEIS,  the  Department  of  Fish.  Wildlife,  and 
Parks  and  Forest  Service  are  restricted  to  a purely  reactionary  role.  There  is  no 
proactive  planning  by  either  agency  Instead,  snowmobile  dubs  basically  get  to 
decide  without  public  input  or  notification  where  and  how  existing  public  trails 
are  managed  for  tnowmobilmg  and  how  and  where  new  trails  are  to  be  developed 
on  public  lands  Despite  the  feet  that  the  snowmobile  program  is  a state  program, 
funding  decisions  are  mode  by  the  Montana  Snowmobile  Association  s Trail 
Grooming  Committee  and  one  Department  official  without  any  public  notice. 

This  must  change  The  PEIS  needs  to  include  formal  measures  for  public  review 
and  input  erith  each  snowmobile  dub  s grant  request 
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3>  PEIS  fails  to  consider  romorr  he  naive  trail  nlonnimr.  While  the  PEIS  diacuaaes 
the  poeaibiiiuee  for  interstate  and  linked  snowmobile  trail  systems,  it  fails  to 
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ft  taMdfl  to  tarn-  motorised  rrcftgnkfd;  The  PEIS  feisely  concludes  that 
there  will  be  negligible  and  minimal'  impacts  u>  ooo  - motorized  trail  users  In 
reality,  the  experiences  sought  by  non  • motonxed  users  and  motorized  users  are 
oauaily  quite  different  and  the  two  do  not  mix  well  with  the  non  melon  zed  user 
typically  being  displaced.  This  occurs  every  time  an  existing  trail  or  road  is 
designated,  agned.  groomed,  or  In  any  way  promoted  for  snowmobile  use  The 
PEIS  needs  te  better  assess  the  izn pacta  to  the  recreational  silenl  majority'  from 
the  sztowmobile  grant  program  Thu  ia  another  key  reason  why  the  PEIS  needs  to 
establish  public  notification  and  review  provtsiacu  for  individual  grant  requests 
and  address  the  larger  need  for  comprehensive  winter  trail  planning 

ZLEhmfld  *MB namU  nf  wildlife.  Impacts:  Many  of  the  elk  in  .Montana  are  hefaiut 
•pacific  and  not  habituated  to  man's  commercial  use  and  omse  The  PEIS 
•voogly  condodea  that  the  state  snowmobile  grant  program  docs  not  impact 
ongulate  habitat  or  population  emmbzrs  (page  80)  by  relying  on  outdated  studies 
from  the  1970s  and  studies  of  Yellowstone  Park  dk  populations  Yellowstone 
Park  elk.  which  are  not  bunted  and  are  totally  hefe»»«»^d  to  men  and 
snowmobiles,  are  not  at  all  representative  of  tilt  populations  over  the  rest  of 
Montana.  More  applicable  and  recent  MTFWP  elk  studies  from  northwest 
Montane,  which  show  significant  oik  vulnerability  end  adverse  impact  of 
■newmotnllng.  have  been  omitted  from  the  PEIS  analysis  Furthermore,  the 
steto  o Elk  Management  Plan  was  totally  Ignored  in  the  PEIS,  despite  the  feet  that 
•ome  of  the  existing  state  grant  trade,  as  well  as  some  of  the  expxted  new  trail 
proposals,  are  located  In  important  winter  range 
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GYC  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  draft  PEIS,  which  we 
conaldar  to  be  critical  to  stemming  the  increasing  snowmobile  impacts  that  are 
occurring  to  wildlife,  wilderness,  awl  recreationists  throughout  Montana  Any 
response  would  be  greatly  appreciated  Please  send  us  the  final  PEIS  and  any 
notices  of  new  snowmobile  grant  requests  In  south  central  and  southwestern 
Montana. 


/ 


Peter  Aengst 
Program  Assistant 


ec:  Region  1 Forest  Service  Recreation  Staff  Officer 

Pat  Graham.  Director  MTFWP 
John  GatcheU.  MWa 
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public  testimony  ii  given 


nr . boo  ■» l *«r 

3u:ew.;t  Trails  Program  Coordinator 
Montana  Department  or  Fisn.  Vital  ire  *na  P«r*s 
1420  Ea»:  3ixtn  *»en«« 

Helen*.  KT  S*62C 


R.D.  Cbrisi opbersoa:  I’m  the  Chairman  of  the  Grooming  Committee  for  the  Gallatin  Valley 
Snowmobile  Association.  The  only  comment  1 would  like  to  make  tonight  is  that  after  studying 
this  Programmatic  Environmental  Statement  the  Grooming  Committee  hai  gone  along  with  the 
3rd  opocn  that  Fish.  Wildlife  & Parks  Department  has  made  W*  want  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  that  particular  option 
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txsintst  in  Maryland  *t  an  overtnflatea  price  tag  ot  eighty 
truxisano  plus  ootlars  1*60.000  •>.  Their  ignorance  ot  tn* 
iBtrue*  i s very  evioent.  for  example!  Issue  «4  - Wildlife' 
'Winter  conoltions.  particularly  where  conaltlona  are  gooa 
tor  snouoooi ling,  can  d«  harsh  tor  many  species  of 
utiallfe.'  Unoer  norma  I circumstances  Dig  gam*  animals  are 
tn  tnelr  wintering  range,  a place  where  there  is  low  snow 
cover  ano  enough  exposed  vegetation  to  sustain  Ilf*.  THIS 
IS  NOT  THE  PLACE  YOU  WOULD  FIND  PEOPLE  SNCVHOBI LINO! 
Snowmooi lers  prefer  areae  that  have  lots  of  snow  pac» . 
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Frank  Culver:  I am  from  Boorman.  Monona  I appreciate  the  opportunity  io  review  and 
comment  on  this  draft  ELS  1 believe  that  this  b the  first  ome  since  the  inception  of  die 
program,  other  than  the  scoping  process,  that  (he  public  has  had  an  opportunity  formally*© 
comment  on  this  program.  I will  be  submitting  wnuen  comments  therefore  1 will  keep  my 
tnomony  brief  tonight. 

I believe  chat  our  state  kguiarure  was  too  narrow  in  1977  when  they  established  a trails 
program  exclusively  for  snowroobdes  Preferably  the  legislature  could  have  enacted  broader 
trails  legislation  that  would  have  created  a comprehensive  and  balanced  trails  program  that  would 
have  considered  the  needs  of  both  motmuod  end  non-motonred  trail  users 

Regarding  the  planning  process  • (he  department  merely  provides,  is  explained  on  page 
17.  application  forms  and  thro  lets  the  Snowmobiles  Clubs  determine  with  only  minimal  public 
in^n  important  land  management  decisions,  including  where  and  how  existing  public  trails  are 
managed  for  snowmotnUng  and  how  and  where  new  trails  are  » be  developed  on  public 
Examples  of  the  oetd  for  broader  planning  are  found  © the  Reasonable  Foreseeable  Activity 
Section,  pages  32-33  of  the  PEIS,  where  s system  of  bite-snowmobile  trails  is  mentioned  as  is 
an  truer-sole  snowmobile  trail  system  © connect  the  snowmobile  sysrem  in  adjacent  The 

PEIS  suggests,  rightfully  so.  that  the*  ocnnecaons  will  require  significant  planning  efforts,  but 
the  preferred  alternative  does  am  recommend  any  modifications  that  would  bring  abom  the 
ogiufkant  planning  process  referred  to.  The  Snowmobile  Program  u a state  program,  where 
all  decisions  regarding  whsch  projects  are  © be  funded  are  made  by  the  Monona  Snowmobile 
Asuaoa Don's  Trad  Grooming  Committee,  and  by  one  sole  department  official  apparently  without 
any  public  nonce.  Without  reanmable  agency  decision  making,  no  checks  and  balances  exist 
so  that  the  overall  public  interest  is  being  served  and  that  the  user  conflict!  will  be  resolved  © 
the  fullest  extern. 

Regarding  Funding  - The  majority  of  Monona  residents'  trail  use  is  oon-moxoru«d. 
however,  the  existing  tote  program  of  trail  funding  provides  race  funds  only  for  moronud  trails 
but  oo  funds  for  noo-motoriied  trails.  The  PEIS  indtc&ies  in  page  55  ifui  during  the  recent 
scoprng  process  concents  were  made  related  © over-developmcni  from  snowmobiling  and  the 
teUoonihip  between  snowmobiles  and  other  outdoor  recreaDonisu  These  rwo  issues  were,  in 
my  opinion,  inadequately  addressed  to  the  PEIS  and  I describe  in  writing  why  I think  that  they 
were  inadequately  addressed 

Jody  Rue:  I’ve  read  through  this  whole  thing  and  I've  been  involved  in  the  Snowmobile  Grants 
Program  since  its  inception  way  back  m 1968.  I've  worked  very  hard  © get  the  money  for 
snowmobiling  and  in  response  © this  gentlemen  who  stated  that  we  didn't  do  non-motorued 
recreation,  the  money  for  the  trail  grooming  program  comes  from  snowmobiling  and  doe*  not 
come  from  the  non-moaorued  vehicle  user*.  I know  there  is  » lot  of  areas  where  non-mocerued 


FOR  THE 

MONTANA  SNOWMOBILE  GRANTS  PROGRAM 
MT  Department  of  Flan  wildlife  and  Parke 
riNAL  DRAFT  PUBLIC  MEETINGS  TRANSCRIPTION 

MDrwiP  Building 
1«C0  South  19th 
Bozaaan,  MT  59715 
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vehicle  user*  use  the  same  trails,  but  the  money  from  the  grooming  does  com*  from 
snowmobiling  and  I think  U should  ray  in  the  snow  modi  Ling  program  It  shouldn't  go  to  the 
other  programs  and  © the  people  who  are  trying  © get  us  off  the  trails. 

I also  felt  that  the  stale mcm  was  a little  bit  negaove  toward  snowmobiling  I tfuxight  u 
could  have  been  little  bit  more  pouuve  © enowmotwlmg  in  general  I will  submit  a written 
raiemeni  I mostly  came  for  information  and  get  a few  more  state  menu  from  you  people  that 
could  enlighten  me  a link  more 
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B>jft  Walker  opened  the  public  hearing  at  7 00  p m.  He  explained  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  Draft  wxs  published  and  available  for  public  comment  We'vt  tried  © base  it  on 
research  and  solid  factual  information  We  tried  © ray  away  from  emotions  and  attitudes  The 
key  © this  thing  is  © make  it  as  objective  and  solid  with  suusncal  background  as  possible  The 
purpose  of  the  public  hearing  ©night  is  © gel  input  on  ihe  draft.  Those  of  you  who  decide  © 
speaa  tonight  please  keep  your  comments  directed  toward  the  contents  of  the  draft  and  nos  a lor 
of  u&aasocuted  iasue*.  The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  © calk  about  the  draft,  to  If  you  make 
comments  please  try  © direct  them  ©w*nl  that.  The  Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  that  any 
program  the  rate  idmtm iters  that  affects  the  human  or  natural  resource  environment  has  © have 
a programmatic  environmental  impact  rate  mem  In  the  end,  it  will  give  us  a ben er  review 
process,  and  a more  objective  process  of  granting  of  monies  in  the  Snowmobile  Program.  I 
think  it  will  give  us  a ome  good  planning  direction  for  the  future  of  the  Snowmobile  Program 
That  is  why  we  ire  seeking  more  input  ©night. 


The  format  for  the  hearing  it  that  I will  ask  for  verbal  comments,  verbal  tesoosony  first,  directed 
toward  the  contents  of  the  draft  Please  be  courteous  © ward  each  speaker  and  their  com  menu 
Since  not  many  signed  up  for  formal  testimony,  I will  open  the  meeting  up  for  questions  after 


No  ocher  formal  testimony  was  given. 


Quest ioc  and  Answers 

Question.  I have  not  seen  the  draft  at  all  - could  you  explain  how  you  went  about  soliciting 
public  comment'’  Since  a Id  of  these  trails  are  on  forrest  service  land,  how  are  you  merging 
with  the  Forresi  Service  and  their  responsibility  of  environmental  documents  non1 

Bob  Walker  Firs  of  ail  on  public  commou  • we  did  s scoping  process  las  August.  We 
provided  s scoping  document  that  «i plained  the  purpoie  of  the  protect,  why  we  were  doing  it. 
what  we  were  trying  © do  with  it  and  the  fact  that  we  were  trying  u identify  any  potential 
environmental  or  cultural  impacts  that  a re  out  there  Those  were  provided  on  request  and  at 
meeting t - we  publicised  the  tet  that  we  had  eight  scoping  meetings  around  the  sure  in  las 
August  of  las  year  where  we  took  public  comment  at  that  time  Those  comments  were 
incorporated  in©  the  draft. 

Now  In  this  process,  our  department  pul  out  a news  release  on  April  2,  1992,  which  went 
© all  newspapers,  rad©  and  TV  stauons  tn  Montana  Of  course,  that  is  up  © the  local  news 
media  © print  Apparently  it  muS  have  bn  pretty  well  around  the  state  because  I did  get  calls 
from  various  areas.  Then  Morn  son-  Maierle  Environ  menu!  printed  legal  noxtees  in  (he  Kali  spell, 
Missoula.  Billings,  Bo  reman,  Helena.  Lincoln  and  Wes  Yellowsone  newspapers 

We  had  copies  of  the  draft  programmatic  document  u ail  our  regional  offices  The  news 
release  s««vi  that  fact.  We  printed  200  copies  of  the  draft  and  »c  suggested  that  the  regions 
provide  them  on  > loan  bass  unleu  someone  specifically  asked  to  have  their  own.  I also 
brought  some  with  me  ©night.  We  did  have  tome  requests  ui  my  office  also 

For  your  second  question  - we  hive  a review  team  who  met  with  the  Forres  Service  back 
in  November  and  we  supplied  copses  of  the  scoping  document  © all  the  Forres  Service  Ranger 
Dtsincu.  Then  we  coordinated  with  Tom  Donahue  who  is  in  the  Wilderness,  Recitation 
Division  in  the  Missoula  Office,  we  communicated  with  Jolly,  the  Forres  Supervisor.  We  had 
■ meeting  with  them  and  they  identified  Tom  Donahue  as  their  coordinator  for  the  Forres 
Service. 

Quest) on  Is  the  Forres  Service  Involvement  for  this  EIS  or  just  in  the  Snowmobile  Grant 

Program  altogether? 

Clint:  If  the  preparation  of  this  EIS 
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But>  Walker  Thai  it  how  we  involved  the  Forrest  Service  in  (hit  EJS  and  the  BLM  wat  the 
tame  way  They  also  go»  multiple  copies  of  the  draft  for  an  internal  review  alto.  Also.  for 
your  information,  our  team  from  the  department  included  one  of  (he  Park  Manager?  from 
Missoula.  mytelf,  John  M undinger  who  is  a Special  Annum  to  the  Director  of  our  Department, 
hi i background  it  tn  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management,  Jim  Domino  who  it  a Sate  Outdoor 
Recreation  Planner  and  drafts  our  stare  com  prehen  live  outdoor  recreation  plan.  Glenn  Erickson 
it  the  Chief  of  our  Wildlife  Management  Bureau  who's  background  is  in  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management.  Elmer  Davu  who  recently  reared  and  was  program  manager  for  our  Law 
Enforcement  Team,  and  then  Lu  Laud  mar,  who  is  our  Recreational  and  Vehicle  Sa/ery  and 
Education  Program  Then  Mormon- Maierte  Environ  mental,  Mike  Filhnger.  President  of  MME. 
Bob  CarroU  dealt  with  Vegetation  and  Wildlife.  - all  these  people  and  their  backgrounds  are 
found  ta  the  document  Wc  did  have  good  spread  of  erperate. 

Question.  I guest  what  I wat  asking  in  regird  to  the  Forrest  Seroce  involve  mem  is  if  tfus 
includes  opening  areas  to  tnowmobile  use  on  federal  land  that  before  bad  been  closed,  doesn't 
the  Forrest  Service  have  to  go  through  and  EJS  process  on  thru  own?  If  so,  how  does  that 
work’ 

Bob  W alker  That  is  correct.  All  existing  mandates  and  federal  tows  have  to  be  ntL  This  is 
a programmatic  E1S  on  the  State's  Grant  Program  only.  So.  if  a new  trail  is  proposed  on  federal 
lands.  NEPA  will  have  to  be  satisfied  and  they  would  lave  to  go  (hraigh  the  NEPA  process  just 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  They  wiQ  have  to  go  through  the  archeological  and  cultural  studies 
Ail  existing  federal  tows  would  have  to  be  satisfied  by  the  land  managers  before  It  even  geo  to 
us  Thu  gives  a review  process  at  the  state  level  when  a sponsor  applies  for  a gram  to  be  sure 
that  all  those  studies  have  been  conducted  adequately 

The  PEIS  also  gives  advice  on  future  trail  signing  in  order  to  better  inform  the  user  pubic 
and  wildlife  impacts  and  air  quality  impacts  and  uie ry.  Frankly,  what  u has  done  is  so  help 
us  from  a grant  s standpoint,  about  how  to  better  inform  the  snowmobile  user  public  through 
Signs,  maps  and  future  expanded  training  programs. 

So.  yes.  the  Forrest  Service  will  soil  have  to  go  through  all  the  federally  mandated 
requirements  before  u ever  gets  to  us 

Question  Does  that  mean  that  the  area  you  are  addressing  does  not  involve  any  new  areas'* 

Bob  Walker.  It  could.  This  ls  oot  site  specific,  it  is  a state-wide  programmatic.  Therefore, 
what  it  does  is  on  new  trails  - as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  an  eight  page  checklist  in  here  that  we 
worked  up  as  a draft  checklist  that  all  dubs  will  have  to  go  through  on  a new  trail  system.  The 
exiseng  systems  will  have  to  go  through  this  process  within  three  yean. 

Question  Bob.  would  you  darify  the  funding  question? 

Bob  Walker  Explained  the  funding  for  the  snowmobile  grams  program. 

(gas  tax  ind  decal  fee) 

Question:  Where  did  the  funds  for  this  study  comes  from  and  will  ail  the  user  groups  that 
impact  the  State  of  Montana  on  state  or  federal  will  be  required  to  do  the  same  thing  and  where 


noise.  That  was  what  those  srudin  were  bated  on  There  was  one  on  the  particular  study  of 
the  heart  rate  of  dk  and  mule  deer  in  relation  to  snowmobile)  and  also  stopping  snowmobiles 
and  moving  snowmobiles,  skiers,  standing,  walkers,  etc  and  what  enlisted  a flight  response 
out  of  all  of  those. 

Question:  Dsd  die  snowmobile  effort  them  much? 

Cline  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  studies  stated  that  all  of  the  above  change)  the  heart  rate 
of  the  animal  As  far  as  what  enlisted  flight  was  the  person  on  foot  more  than  the  snowmobile 
As  long  as  the  object  was  moving  the  heart  rites  increased  but  the  flight  was  less  than  when  the 
person  stood  up. 

Question:  Who.  what,  when  will  it  be  decided  regarding  the  selection  of  (he  alternatives'* 

Bob  Walker  After  the  hearings  are  completed,  and  wc  make  the  modifications  dial  come  out 
of  tte sc  hearings,  then  the  department  will  make  the  decision  when  the  final  is  completed 
Hopefully,  the  latest  will  be  in  August  or  September 

Question:  If  a snowmobile  club  applies  fo>  a grant  foe  a new  trail  to  be  groomed  and  it  meets 
all  the  °?ie  and  federal  requirements  and  it  is  granted,  (hen  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  need 
fee  tow  enforcement.  How  will  that  be  shared  both  federal  and  stale’  It  states  in  the  PEIS  chat 
f I goes  for  tow  enforcement,  is  there  potential  for  in  increased  percentage  for  law  enforcement? 

Bob  Walker  There  was  a new  tow  signed  by  (he  Governor  called  a Snowmobile  Cleanup  Bill, 
that  increased  die  decal  fee  from  12  to  15  Thai  will  increase  the  amount  of  money  gouig  to 
FWJtP's  tow  enforcement  from  SIS. OOOf year  to  HO.OOQ/yeai  The  federal  ode  n a cooperative 
venture.  A new  federal  tow  makes  agents  a -officio  wardens  for  the  state  as  well,  so  they  can 
help  with  tow  enforcement  But  tt  will  rely  strictly  oo  cooperation 

Question  Will  the  increased  money  to  (he  snowmobile  program  from  the  decal  fee  raise  be 
smelly  for  tow  enforcement? 

Bob  Walker  No.  there  is  a great  need  for  new  groomen  or  groomer  replacement.  One  of  the 
future  efforts  in  the  snowmobile  program  is  to  link  trad  systems.  Even  if  the  snowmobile  funds 
doubled,  you  wouldn't  see  a doubling  in  the  miles  of  trad  - what  you  would  see  is  more  regular 
upgrades  of  the  grooming  equipment.  Possibly  there  would  be  some  additional  trails  added 

The  hearing  adjourned  at  8:13  p m 


wdl  they  be  funded  from? 

Bob  Walker  The  mowmobrlers  of  Montana  payed  (he  bill  It  came  our  of  your  snowmobile 
gas  ax  and  decal  monies.  Specifically  out  of  the  account  that  buys  snow  groomers.  It  cost 
184.600.  That  is  why  there  were  no  groomers  bought  tost  year  II  had  (he  support  of  the 
Monona  Snowmobile  Association  and  the  department 

to  answer  to  the  second  question  - yes  in  the  long  run,  all  trail  users  will  hav«  to  satisfy 
MELPA  We  are  sarong  a state  trails  plan  There  will  be  an  inventory  first,  a questionnaire  of 
users  to  find  out  the  needs  and  demands  of  trails,  then  the  last  step  will  be  a Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  Comprehensive  Trails  Program  That  money  will  come 
from  a murure  of  money  from  the  National  Park  Service  the  Off-Highway  Vehicle  Program, 
and  the  remainder  will  have  to  come  from  Sute  Parks,  either  the  Coal  Tat  or  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Question  Will  you  describe  the  process  under  the  sure  s preferred  alternative  for  grooming  nrw 
trails?  What  will  the  administrative  cruerta  be’ 

Bob  Walker  From  sun  to  finish,  (he  requests  come  from  a kxai  snowmobile  club  or  a 
sponsor,  which  will  go  through  the  National  Forrest  Service  or  the  BLM  depending  on  the  land 
it  is  on.  Then  we  require  a mule -party  agreement  with  the  land  manager  and  the  sate  and  the 
program  sponsor  If  it  is  on  federal  land,  it  will  have  to  satisfy  NEPA  am)  will  have  to  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  Travel  Management  Plan.  If  it  is  a new  trail,  il  will  have  so  have 
the  clearance  of  (he  Wildlife  Biologist  in  the  area.  Then  they  *sll  have  so  go  through  the 
checklist  They  will  have  to  go  through  those  steps  before  the  request  for  funding  ever  comes 

There  is  an  option  in  here  for  s cxteguocai  exclusion  Basically  that  Is  a continuation  of 
the  existing  program  with  no  on-ground  changes  and  that  hat  previously  satisfied  MEPA  (Bob 
explained  die  categorical  delusion  further  in  detail  ) 

When  we  get  die  application,  we  review  it  to  be  sure  everything  has  been  done  properly 
Then  we  submit  it  to  the  Sate  Trails  Advisory  Committee  who  reviews  it  and  decides  who  gets 
huw  much  The  g rooming  is  reviewed  ftrsi  The  new  development  is  reviewed  second  Then 
requrits  fo*  new  equipment  is  reviewed  neii  They  make  the  recommendations  and  our 
department  director  has  the  final  responsibility  to  give  hit  approval  But  to  date  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  as  always  been  approved. 

Clint  Erb  Gave  a bnef  overview  of  the  PEIS  process  and  what  was  involved  in  this  particular 
PEIS  and  how  the  alternatives,  recommendations  and  modifications  in  the  PEIS  came  about 

Comment:  The  impacts  of  tnowmobtlmg  does  not  always  have  to  be  negative,  there  can  be 
some  positive  impacts  also  I felt  that  there  could  have  been  more  positive  stressed  in  the  PEIS 

Question  Is  there  anything  available  on  the  noise  impacts  to  wildlife?  What  studies  did  you 
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Bob  Walker  opened  the  public  heanng  at  7.00  p tn.  He  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  o gather  public  comment  on  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  Draft  He  opened  the  public 
heanng  for  verbal  testimony 

No  piblsc  comment  waj  given 

Heanng  was  adjourned 


Clint:  Some  of  the  studies  that  were  done  on  wildlife  addressed  in  the  PEIS,  specifically  some 
of  the  more  physiological  responses  to  snowmobiles,  there  were  references  in  those  studies  to 
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Bob  Walker  opened  che  public  hearing  at  7:00  p.m.  He  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeung 
was  to  gather  public  comment  on  the  Snowmobile  Gram  Program  Draft.  He  then  evened  the 
public  hearing  for  verbal  testimony 


Donald  Kern:  My  name  is  Donald  Kern  from  Kali  spell,  MT  I’ve  got  several  points  I'd  like 
to  make  II)  After  reading  the  PEIS  it  is  obvious  thai  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish. 
Wildlife  & Parts  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  whatsoever  on  federal  lands  The  mere  thought 
tha:  they  would  try  to  propose  or  mini)  snowmobile  trails  on  federal  lands  wiihcwi  doing  die 
required  KEPA  analysis  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  prepostrrous  Categorical 


is  mow  thai  covers  the  stumps  and  rocks,  etc.  Windswept  ndges.  south  facing  slopes,  you  can  i 
get  a snowmobile  there  Wet  meadow  areas,  you  can  ! get  a snowmobile  there 

Roads  and  Trails:  My  wife  hiked  the  Bob  Marshall  from  Manas  Pass.  133  miles  lass  year 
She  went  into  Manas  Pass  - u hit  the  papers  • she  hiked  back  and  goi  lost  and  they  picked  her 
up  with  a helicopter  The  trails  were  so  worn  by  horses  that  In  some  places  it  was  two  fro 
deep.  They  couldn't  walk  the  trails  because  the  horses  had  ruined  the  trails.  It  was  miserable 
The  dogs  with  their  packs  got  lodged  in  the  trenches,  it  was  miserable 
Snowmobiles  do  not  create  areas  thai  cause  erosion  of  the  roads. 

Insufficient  Snow  Cover  It  is  brought  up  here  again  for  toil  disturbance  and  gosh,  you 
don't  run  snowmobiles  down  dirt  roads.  1/  you  had  to.  about  all  it  docs  would  be  to  create  two 
little  tiny  lines  tn  the  dirt  from  the  ska  skags.  Most  people  are  ncx  doing  that. 

Wildlife:  In  the  4.000  miles  a year  the  only  dung  I have  run  across  is  moose  and  you 
have  u>  say  away  from  those  guys  You  stop  and  they  look  and  you  and  then  you  let  them  go 
by.  I snowmobile  from  my  backyard  and  go  up  into  the  mountains  30--t0  miles,  the  deer  watch 
you  go  by.  They  sand  there  and  ««sch  you  go  by.  Once  in  awhile  they  jump  and  run  a few 
100  f«.  but  that's  about  t l They  just  nand  there  We  have  never  seen  any  grizzly  bears  I've 
never  seen  any  black  bears  or  brown  bean.  1 have  never  teen  any  elk.  I'm  assuming  they  are 
nor  tramping  in  the  snow  when  it's  12-14  fro  deep 

NojjOus  Weeds.  I can't  believe  that  the  snowmobile  would  cany  noxious  weeds  A car 
or  truck  working  a field  driving  up  the  road  might  cany  noxious  weeds  in  the  summer  ome 
when  the  guys  go  up  hunting,  but  nor  a snowmobile 

I think  economic  benefits  to  the  State  of  Montana,  there  must  be  on  the  trails,  the  people 
we  meet  from  Canada  that  come  from  other  places  to  snowmobile  here  spend  a lor  of  money  in 
Monona.  They  bring  money  into  our  valley  that  benefits  everybody 

Grooming:  The  groomer  cannot  groom  unless  the  snow  is  deep  enough.  So  in  here  it 
states  about  grooming,  insufficient  snow  pack.  You  can't  take  the  groomer  up  the  trails  unless 
there  is  enough  snow  pack.  I guess  there  is  6 inches  of  metal  around  the  track,  you  can'!  run 
that  thing  on  dry  or  1-2  inch  dirt.  You've  got  to  have  enough  snow.  So  a groomer  going  up 
a trail  u nor  going  go  hurt  anything. 

Aesthetics  I tell  you.  we  go  up  there,  the  only  way  to  get  there  and  the  only  way  Other 
people  can  get  there  is  a snowmobile  You  don't  see  any  skiers  unless  they  come  ofT  of  Big 
Mountain  and  they  are  out  of  hounds  Other  than  that,  in  4,000  miles  times  3 years.  I've  never 
seen  s skier  or  a hiker  in  snow  that  is  4-10  fro  deep  Usually  there  is  only  snow  cats  and  they 
are  not  walking  back  there. 

Other  Moon  red  Vehicles:  Motorcycles  can't  operate  » hen  the  snow  is  that  deep  We 
don't  snow  cat  around  town  unless  it's  our  back  yard. 

Stxind:  When  you  get  back  tn  the  country,  often  tunes  we've  lost  our  partner  and  it  is 
hart  to  hear  a snow  car  unless  the  guy  has  too  loud  of  exhaust  pipes.  And  I dunk  something 
thou  Id  done  about  that.  That  is  rxbculous  to  have  loud  exhaust  pipes.  Normally  you  can't  even 
find  your  partner  when  Ms  engine  is  running,  so  it  can't  be  that  loud  Snow  absorbs  - he  could 
be  400  feet  from  you  and  sometimes  rou  loose  a snow  cat  partner  when  hu  engine  is  running 
Other  than  that  I think  wr  ought  to  keep  the  snowmobile  trails  going. 

Loren  Kreck:  My  name  is  Loren  Kreck.  I live  in  Columbia  Falls.  I mus  question  the 
authority  of  the  state  agencies  to  institute  an  EIS,  rather  than  the  U S.  Forrest  Service  The 
locaoon  of  the  studies  will  be  largely  on  federal  lands  and  should  be  the  primary  responsibility 
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exclusions  are  nor  acceptable  All  proposals  must  meet  the  requirements  of  NEPA. 

f2)  Where  it  the  enforcement  of  snowmobile  regulation!.  We  ha»e  £471,000  being 
stpnoned  off  of  the  Sate  budget  out  of  taxpayer  t money  focused  on  trail  improvement,  while 
there  are  numerous  incursions  and  intrusions  into  roadless  land!  which  have  been  documented 
over  the  last  decade  I want  to  know  where  the  money  for  enforcement  is  going  How  come 
these  people  aren't  bang  educated,  bong  told  to  say  on  the  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  and 
tram  that  arc  already  available. 

/3)  No  trails  should  be  allowed  m elk  wintering  areas,  that  included  the  Bob  Marshall  Elk 
Mountain  unit  and  Columbia  Mountain  There  have  been  many  proposals  for  trails  up  there  and 
I want  you  to  know  that  I am  strongly  opposed  to  every  one  of  those  proposals. 

#4 ) According  to  MCA  87- 1 >201  (2).  the  Monona  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks 
is  required  to  "enforce  all  laws  of  the  sate  representing  protection,  preservation  and  propagation 
of  game  animals."  Obviously  what  you  are  proposing  in  this  PEIS  flies  m the  face  of  those 
regulations. 

f?)  MEPA  ind  Executive  Orders  1 1 -6*4  xnd  1 1-689  apply  to  ail  national  forresu  and 
require  designation  of  snowmobile  tones  to  "avoid  and  minimize  harassment  and/or  disruption 
of  wildlife  habitats  * Again,  many  of  these  proposal!  in  the  PEIS  do  not  meet  these 
require  menu 

Lastly.  I would  like  to  say  that  I dunk  thu  whole  thing  sunks  of  the  Wise  Use  Movement 
and  in  reality  all  of  this  is  very  unwise  and  will  ultimately  be  disastrous. 
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Rena  Titus:  My  name  is  Rou  Titus.  I will  have  specific  com  men  i s to  make  on  the  PEIS  In  my 
written  comments  but  for  now  I w^uld  just  like  to  say  that  after  reading  around  1 3 
Environ  mental  Impact  Suiementt  over  the  posi  several  yean,  ’his  one  gives  a more  cursory  and 
slap-dash  treatment  to  supposed  eft  ecu  especially  upon  ungulates  and  grizzly  thaa  any  EJS  I've 
ever  xeen  With  one  or  two  or  three  sentences,  you  discuss  the  literature  and  then  you  reach  a 
conclusion,  generally  minimal  or  moderate  effect  on  ay  the  grizzly.  and  I think  this  it 
inadequate  In  fact,  I wondered  after  reading  this  why  you  simply  didn't  turn  this  project  over 
to  Yamaha  and  la  them  do  the  EIS  became  I think  they  could  do  xs  good  a job  of  whitewashing 
the  possible  effects  on  ungulates,  grizzlies  and  so  oo  and  probably  (or  no  charge  I'll  be 
commenting  in  detail  later 
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Dick  Me  Adams  I was  bom  here  in  Kali  spell.  raised  here,  my  grandad  built  the  road  "going 
to  the  tun  highway".  I've  surveyed  with  my  grandad  yean  igo  this  whote  county  1 moved  back 
here.  I do  a Dale  farming.  I have  a business  here,  I base  a corporation,  I snowmobile , boat, 
mororrycle  and  fly  airplanes  For  the  last  five  yean  I've  tnowmobiled  on  the  average  of  4,000 
miles  in  the  short  winters  we  have. 

Air  quality:  Since  I tnowmobiled  4.000  miles  • air  quality  • I feel  dash  burning  creates 
more  bad  air  quality  than  mowmcrtHki  I can't  think  of  any  smog  behind  the  mountains  from 
snowmobiles 

Soil:  Snowmobiles  do  not  use  dux  a/e a in  early  or  late  spring  We  were  up  behind  Big 
Maintain  the  other  day.  we  drove  to  the  xoow  on  a dry  dirt  road,  unloaded  the  snowmobiles  and 
we  were  actually  on  inow  way  up  and  did  not  see  one  animal  or  footprints,  no  grizzly  bears, 

In  here  u uys  that  there  is  xnowmobiling  in  areaj  of  insufficient  snow  cover  Fir*  of  all 
mowmanles  really  can't  go  on  snow  Out  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  to  go  higher  where  there 
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of  the  federal  government  which  u especially  charged  with  the  management  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  impaci  to  the  grizzly  bear,  the  wolf  as  well  as  the  ungulate  population  as  ther 
prey  species  wiU  be  affected  by  any  decision  made  on  the  sate  level  and  would  teem  to  be  open 
to  a court  challenge.  The  ability  of  the  snowmobile  to  operate  at  the  altitudes  and  steep  side 
hills  where  the  denrung  female  has  tought  sanctuary  is  well  known  to  any  observer.  Late  winter 
and  early  spring  u (he  mo*  vulnerable  to  the  security  of  the  bear  and  (hit  coincides  with  most 
popular  seasons  for  snowmobile  operation  in  those  high  areas  Harassment  would  result  in  a 
cnncil  life  threatening  expenditure  of  energy  and  unknown  affect  on  (he  cub  rate  of  survival 
The  presen i Flathead  National  Fonrss  and  most  of  (he  other  forests  in  (hit  sole  have  been 
intensely  managed  with  a network  of  roads,  which  by  recent  research,  have  resulted  in  mayor 
avoidance  and  consequent  ion  of  usable  habitat  for  both  the  bear  and  the  elk  during  (he  denning 
and  calving  seasons  and  this  extends  into  the  laier  summer  seasons  for  forage  needs  due  to 
eroding.  Arc  we  to  add  the  stress  by  extending  (he  areas  of  impact  by  more  motorized  usage”1 
It  seems  a contradiction  of  the  present  policy  of  forresi  road  closure  now  m effect.  The 
preconceived  notion  dial  snowmobiles  have  minor  or  negligible  impact,  as  written  in  the  EJS. 
on  wildlife  does  not  have  bdievabdity  from  all  (he  biological  authorities  Singular  experiences 
or  observaooos,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  an  animal  to  run  in  late  winter,  may  be  due 
to  extremely  low  vitality  rather  than  (he  tolerance  to  the  approaching  human  contact.  Habituated 
animal*  react  differently  than  wild  counterparts  I would  object  to  the  eipendtrure  of  the  very 
large  amount  of  revenue  from  the  gaa  tax  bang  used  to  develop  more  trails  for  mow  mobiles 
In  fact  I can't  see  why  a state  agency  it  committed  to  a program  of  maintenance  and  construction 
of  mow  mob  lie  trails  when  the  machine  itself  is  capable  of  40  hp  and  the  ability  to  make  os  own 
trails.  This  should  tn  an  alternative  m the  final  impact  statement  and  tinre  public  fundi  art 
utilized,  (he  choice  should  bo  decided  by  (ht  general  public  rather  than  predicated  on  (he 
submission  of  certain  interest  group*  xx  was  (he  study  described  on  page  33  where  only  the  user 
groups  were  canvassed  Restriction i cpelled  out  by  NLP  A and  ih*  federal  eaecudve  orders  if 
sufficiently  applied  properly  which  are  not  done  at  proem  could  lake  care  of  this  notation 
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Richard  Kuhl  1 live  in  Kali  spell  I would  take  a quick  moment  to  follow  through  here  on  a 
suggestion  I made  this  afternoon  (hat  there  ought  to  be  a few  more  days  allowed  foe  wTinen 
com  menu  To  require  written  comments  two  days  after  a public  hearing  is  a little  short  and  I 
think  (here  ought  to  be  a two  week  period  after  the  last  open  house  or  public  hearing  to  allow 
people  to  send  in  their  wnacn  comments. 

I guess  in  general  I would  like  to  say.  as  one  who  is  interested  in  wildlife,  that  I don't 
think  any  activity,  whether  it  be  cross-country  skiing  or  hiking  or  snow  shoeing,  etc  . should  take 
place  in  critical  winter  game  range  I dunk  you  arc  looking  at  over  the  next  20-30  years  in  this 
valley  in  particular  and  the  stale  in  general,  you  will  see  more  houses,  more  development,  more 
activity  of  all  kinds  in  areas  that  traditionally  have  been  used  as  winter  range  by  elk  and  deer 
and  other  critters  So  anything  that  we  can  do  to  eliminate  a possible  source  of  conflict  we 
ought  to  take.  So  I don't  think  snowmobile  trails  or  crou-coumry  skt  trails  or  any  other  trailx 
should  be  officially  in  place  in  any  winter  game  range  area.  I'm  speaking  of  identified  winter 
game  range  nor  the  general  woods  out  there. 

On  page  40  it  Oiks  about  dk  and  moose  using  snowmobile  trails  to  move  from  one  feeding 
area  to  another.  It  struck  me  (hat  if  moose  and  elk  could  use  those  trails,  perhaps  predators  of 
different  kinds  could  also  use  (hose  trails.  There  was  no  mention  in  the  EIS  about  (hat  so  that 
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might  be  a possible  place  to  investigate 

On  page  10  the  issue  wu  raised  in  the  scoping  on  the  program's  impact  on  roadless  areas 
I believe  that  when  people  raised  thai  issue  they  were  talking  about  generally  inventoried 
roadless  areas  not  just  designated  roadless  areas  So  1 think  that  the  final  ELS  should  look  ci  (he 
impacts  of  this  program  and  especially  the  expansion  of  this  program  on  inventoried  roadless 
areas  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  impacts  on  the  future  management  designation  of  chose 
roadless  areas.  Does  the  implementation  of  this  trail  program  hinder,  hamper  or  affects  in  any 
way  the  future  classification  of  existing  roadless  areas  for  wilderness  or  some  other  roadless 
designation'  1 think  (hat  should  be  considered 

On  page  29  A 60  I was  glad  to  sec  there  was  some  effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  noise 
levels  I personally  believe  that  80*  of  the  conflicts  between  folks  that  snowmobile  and  folks 
who  do  ocher  things  could  be  eliminated  if  we  could  reduce  the  none  at  least  a little  bu.  So  I 
encourage  the  department  to  plow  ahead  with  that  effort  and  see  if  we  can't  get  it  down  It 
might  be  nice  to  have  a better  description  of  why  the  78  decibel  level  was  chosen  ruher  chan 
the  35  which  was  listed  as  • general  outdoor  activity.  Is  it  because  of  public  health  or  personnel 
who  drive  snowmobiles  or  people  who  listen  to  snowmobiles  or  was  it  an  effort  to  reduce 
conflict1  It  seems  to  me  that  the  draft  ought  so  menoon  why  specifically  the  78  decibel  level 
was  mentioned. 

On  page  28  A 33.  in  fact  several  places,  it  mentions  that  law  enforcement  money  is  ihort. 
So  n seems  to  me  that  if  law  enforcement  money  u short  and  perhaps  mitigation  money  is  short 
m implementation  of  this  program  or  especially  the  future  expansion  of  this  program,  chat  it 
ought  to  be  made  part  of  the  review  enters!  in  Appendix  A that  whenever  a mitigation  measure 
is  mentioned  or  law  enforcement  is  mentioned  as  a mitigation  measure,  thent  ought  to  be  another 
boa  saying  sufficient  funds  exist  to  fund  chat  particular  measure 

Oi  page  53  (he  public  perception  of  snowmobiling  was  mostly  documented  by  comments 
of  snowmobilers  themselves.  Well,  it  does  stnke  me  that  u is  not  a very  objective  way  to  go 
abwn  u and  that  it  needs  more  reliable  data  or  if  reliable  data  doesn't  exist,  then  maybe  the 
whole  thing  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

On  table  4-2  on  page  102,  terms  like  ’short  term,  long  term,  minor,  moderate,  negligible, 
etc  , " are  used  and  it  does  seem  to  me  a more  precise  definition  should  be  given.  Exactly  what 
is  ‘shori  term,  long  term,  minor.*  does  it  mean  «t  loose  5 elk,  or  ‘A  an  elk,  or  we  loose  0 elk 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  criteria  should  be  used  If  no  quantitative  standards  exist  or  if  they 
can't  be  clearly  sated,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  recognised  in  the  document  that  the 
terms  being  used  are  subjective  descriptions  based  upon  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
department  and  the  writers  of  the  EIS  and  chat  it  is  impossible  to  quantify  these  kind  of  dan 
Also  there  might  to  be  some  recognition  that  while  you  might  have  sose-wide  minor,  negligible. 
or  whatever  those  terms  mean,  that  in  specific  local  instances,  the  impneu  could  be  much  more 
severe 

Finally  in  Appendix  A.  it  states  that  for  the  proposal  which  is  reviewed  in  accordance  with 
requirements  for  those  trail  proposals,  which  need  to  be  reviewed  tn  accordance  wtth  the 
environmental  review  entena.  needs  to  be  dearly  sated  We  had  all  lands  of  *»kutsw  that 
lasted  ai  least  an  hour  or  more  this  afternoon  m the  open  house  about  whethef  present  day  trails 
are  going  to  be  reviewed  undo  this  document  or  are  not  going  to  be  renewed  under  this 
document,  so  somehow  or  another  you  ought  so  be  able  to  sate  wfimh  trails  programs  are  gtaog 
to  be  reviewed  under  this  program  and  which  are  noc 

Finally,  the  checklist  in  Appendti  A lists  many  review  entena  and  the  required  ocaon 
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I'm  submitting  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  Montanan's  For  Muluple  Use,  a non-profit 
orgwuraoon  who  represents  over  1500  multiple  users  A large  number  of  <xir  memoers  are  avid 
snowmobilers  The  majority  of  snowmobiien  uie  groomed  trails  to  access  high  alpine  ndgei 
It  it  necessary  to  continue  with  the  groomed  trails  as  many  traditional  areas  have  been  Ion  to 
mocorucd  recreation  because  of  road  closures  and  additional  wilderness  areas  We  are 
concerned  with  the  statement  in  the  PEIS  summary  on  the  impacts  on  wildlife  Studies  generally 
conclude  that  mowmobile  activity  has  limited  impacts  to  ungulate  hatnai  and  population 
distribution,  however,  a could  result  in  unnecessary  stress  and  energy  eipenditure  by  the  am  mail 
at  inopportune  Drives  of  the  year  The  amount  of  activity  of  snowmobiles  on  groomed  trails  is 
much  more  bmned  than  what  Yellowstone  National  Part  has  With  mewing  pictures,  films  and 
alkung  to  people  who  snowmobile  tn  Yellowstone,  this  docs  not  seem  to  be  a problem.  A how 
of  Yellow  stone's  wildlife  does  nos  sown  to  be  bothered  with  the  pretence  of  snowmobiles 
Evidence  of  wildlife  being  disturbed  should  be  based  on  scwMific  (acts  and  nos  assumptions 
Ii  was  also  stated  in  the  PEIS  "grizzly  bean  could  be  impacted  if  late  season  snowmobile 
activity  is  in  ungulate  wintering  areas  where  bean  commonly  scavenge  for  carcasses  upon 
emergence  of  hibernation  * Again  ts  this  an  assumption  or  is  it  based  on  scientific  facts’  We 
know  of  no  groomed  snowmobile  trails  tn  ungulate  wintering  areas  To  our  knowledge  these 
areas  have  si  ways  been  off  limits  to  motorized  recreation  Furthermore  many  areas  current)  > 
bare  recovered  grizzly  bear  populations  thai  would  not  have  recovered  if  snowmobiling  showed 
negative  impacts 

Impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  highly  unlikely  and  should  not  even  be  considered  as  a 
major  concern  ui  the  PEIS  The  spread  of  noxious  weeds  also  should  not  be  a major  concern 
If  a noxious  weed  problem  somehow  develops,  then  a weed  control  measure  should  be 
implemented  at  that  Dme.  Most  snowmobiien  do  not  nde  their  snow  mobiles  off  the  snow  as 
this  could  damage  their  machines.  If  some  windblown  areas  are  considered  a problem,  these 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a site- specific  basis  not  programmatic 

There  should  not  be  a problem  with  non- motorized  recreation  being  impacted  by 
snowmobiling  In  fan.  many  cross-corn  try  skiers  have  bene  fitted  from  groomed  snowmobile 
trails  The  Sate  of  Monona  has  over  3 million  acres  of  wilderness  which  allow*  non-motonzed 
recreation isu  the  solitude  and  protection  from  motorized  recreation  disturbing  them  Here  tn 
the  Flathead  Valley  »t  have  1.070.000  teres  of  wilderness  and  over  1.000.000  acres  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  for  non  motorized  recrea nonius 

Snowmobiling  is  crucial  to  many  communities  in  Mrntana  to  provide  economic  benefits 
to  carry  their  business  through  the  winter  months  We  must  ensure  thai  snowmobiling  remains 
a custom  and  culture  in  the  Sat*  of  Monona.  Montanan's  For  Multiple  Use  encourages  the 
Montana  Department  of  Fish.  Wildlife  A Parks  to  continue  working  with  the  snowmobile  groups 
as  well  as  other  multiple  use  groups  to  ensure  motorized  recreation  will  continue  for  all  to  enjoy 
Thank  you  for  taking  tune  to  hear  this  testimony  Please  keep  us  informed  of  the  outcome 
of  the  PEIS 
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Peggy  Wagner:  My  ton*  IS  Peggy  Wagner  I'm  from  Hungry  Horse  and  I've  lived  there  for 
30  years  I would  like  to  clarify  that  I am  with  the  Mulopie  Use  Organization  and  I'm  not  with 
a Wise  Use  Organization 

Snowmobiling  Is  a family  experience  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  gene  noons  We  have  rwo 
children.  9 yean  old  and  II  yean  oM.  that  are  really  looking  forward  to  the  recreation  thai 
we've  experienced  when  wt  were  children  We  also  hive  a foster  daughter  that  is  mamed  and 


necessary  to  be  completed  for  a proposed  action  but  frankly  there  are  very  few  boxes  listed  that 
b<  ?us  is  kind  ol  a dumb  idea  are)  maybe  »e  ought  to  eliminate  the  project.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  go  from  mioganon  measure  to  mitigation  measure  and  at  some  point  in  amt  ncx  every 
proposal  coming  into  the  department  is  going  to  be  good  idea  and  there  ought  to  be  some  place 
on  that  checklist  where  either  something  adds  up  or  n occurs  to  somebody  that  this  project  is  not 
going  to  fly  are)  there  ought  to  be  a desmjet  button  or  a desuuct  box  that  you  check  off  and  say 
’ok.  sorry  folks,  this  is  one  that  was  a bad  call  * 

Don  Gee:  My  name  is  Donald  Gee.  I'm  from  Big  fork.  I'm  against  more  snowmobile  trails  and 
off  road  vehicle  trails,  especially  in  wilderness  study  areas  When  I go  into  the  back  country 
I don't  want  to  hear  or  smell  gasoline  engines  I think  most  people  fed  the  same  way.  You  are 
promoting  are)  spending  money  on  things  that  most  people  don't  want. 

Harvey  Reikofski:  My  name  is  Harvey  Rcikofsk),  1 live  in  Columbia  Falls,  Montana.  Under 
the  proposed  are)  preferred  alternatives,  past  and  present  use  of  groomed  snowmobile  trails  ts 
being  threatened  by  the  arbitrary  process  that  the  DFWAP  preexists  to  use  for  future 
management  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  The  process  to  be  used  would  institute  negative 
actions  with  no  provision  for  public  invoivemeal  or  input.  No  process  for  public  opinion  or 
review  is  a significant  and  detrimental  exclusion  in  this  document  The  PEIS  centers  on 
mitigating  for  grizzly  bear  habitat  with  seasonal  closures  and  restrictions  but  again  is  arbitrary 
by  not  providing  qxcific  mioganon  mcaiurcx  to  uka  place  in  proven  occupied  habitat  only 
Thu  is  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many  areas  hav*  recovered  bear  population*  that  did  not  require 
such  excessive  measures  in  the  past  Negative  mill  gall  «t  actions  also  could  include  avoidance 
of  off  road  play  areas  which  could  be  claimed  by  non-m otonred  recreation  isu  with  no  actual 
documentation  of  prior  are)  exclusive  use  The  historical  use  by  the  snowmobiling  public  and 
sometimes  exclusive  use  by  them  could  be  disregarded  by  a document  supporting  a management 
process  which  centers  on  catering  to  the  non -motorized  public  This  policy  disregards 
compatible  are)  more  popular  use  as  proven  by  the  number  of  snowmobile  users  in  contrail  to 
any  other  winter  user  group 

Some  of  the  areas  used  by  snowmobilers  oouM  be  classified  as  historical  by  the  30  plus 
yean  of  use  by  the  same  This  use  could  also  be  defined  as  cultural  because  of  historical  use 
by  families  who  unities  these  areas  for  many  years  and  the  use  bream*  then  culture  Avoidance 
of  i real  with  summer  wetlands  and/or  alpine  tundra  with  minimal  snow  cover  leaves  the  doo* 
wide  open  to  restrict  a cress  to  many  high  alpine  play  areas  * ithout  an  indication  as  to  what 
is  acccpoble  snow  rover  id  protect  these  areas,  the  PELS  is  biaied  toward  an  open  ended  policy 
of  restricting  off- road  use  by  snowmobiles 

Proposed  increases  in  management  personal  so  implement  the  changes  proposed  would 
unnecessarily  burden  the  underfunded  program  as  more  money  is  required  to  pay  for 
management  overhead  With  less  money  for  on  the  ground  corn  of  grooming,  the  FWAP's  sets 
itself  up  as  a nearly  out-of -control  bureaucracy  that  looses  me  of  its  original  intent  and  goals 
and  tide  steps  t he  public  who  c hoses  them  to  manage  and  enhance  (he  grooming  program  This 
testimony  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Flathead  Snowmobile  Association  and  its  400  ptus 
members.  If  we  were  id  chose  an  altemauvt,  we  would  go  with  Alternative  /l. 

Tom  Longfiek):  My  name  is  Tom  LongfieW  I'm  president  of  Montanan's  For  Multiple  Use 
and  I would  like  to  submit  this  testimony  into  the  record 
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has  two  step  children  and  they  are  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  snow  mobile  and  it  is  a very 
exciting  experience  for  them 

According  to  the  Flathead  National  Forrest,  77%  of  the  recreatiocisu  on  the  forrest  are 
motorized  recreaoomsu.  A nno»  of  the  people  who  snowmobile  include  and  are  not  limited 
to  the  handicapped  and  senior  citizens  These  are  people  who  otherwise  could  not  access  these 
areas  even  in  the  summer  months 

Air  Qaaltty  I do  not  believe  is  a problem  now  davi  like  we  had  10  yean  ago  The 
resmcooru  that  have  been  pen  on  Ok  snowmobile  have,  if  anything  improved  the  air  qualiry 

I do  not  believe  that  this  is  a detrimental  dung  to  the  grizzly  bear  They  are  in  hibernation 
the  majority  of  the  months  that  the  snowmobile?  are  out  there  Vi  "hen  thev  do  leave  the  areas 
in  the  tpnng  ome.  they  do  not  say  ra  the  high  alpine  peaks  where  there  is  a lot  of  snow  Not 
only  that,  but  id  the  South  fork  according  to  FW&P  documents.  *t  have  a recovered  gruzJy  bear 
population  ui  the  South  few  k Why,  if  snowmobiling  has  been  detrimental  to  these  animals  all 
these  yean,  why  all  of  a sudden  is  snowmobiling  terrible  to  them1  I don't  believe  that  is 
possible. 

I sc*  no  impacts  ao  the  wildlife  id  Yellow  none  where  the  bison  and  the  elk  and  the  deer 
sund  beside  groomed  trails  showing  no  effects  Scientific  facts  and  not  "mayoei.  might's  or 
could  he's,  or  assumptions*  should  be  used  Each  area  should  be  treated  as  site  specific  and  not 
programmatic  The  east  sde  of  Montana  is  totally  different  from  the  wen  tide 

Snowmobiling  is  beneficial  to  our  local  communities  and  bnngi  ui  the  tourism  that  a lot 
of  the  peopie  who  object  to  snowmobilieg  believe  that  this  valley  will  survive  on  The  northwest 
needs  this  economy  This  vajley  cannot  live  from  the  income  of  Big  Mountain  alone  These 
are  public  lands  for  all  varieties  of  the  public  to  wm  There  was  mention  in  the  PUS  that  there 
could  be  a conflict  with  mining  and  logging  operations  Logging  and  mining  corporations  have 
worked  with  the  snowmobilers  in  the  put  with  great  cooperation 

We  have  wilderness  areas  - wt  have  the  Great  Bear  Wilderness,  we  have  the  Bub  Marshall 
Wilderness,  wt  have  the  Mission  Mountain  Wilderness,  we  have  the  Scapegoat  Wilderness,  we 
have  the  Jewel  Mountain  Hiking  Area,  wt  have  GLacser  National  Park  I believe  that  wt  need 
a balance  When  50%  of  out  forrest  is  wildemesi  nght  now  that  is  restricted  to  snowmobiling, 
I bclwv«  that  we  should  leave  the  areas  dui  we  have  now  open  for  snowmobiling  That  is  all 
we  re  ever  asked  for  Is  a balance 

I ay  tso  to  Alternative  2.  And  if  I were  to  choose  an  alternative  I would  choose 
Alternative  /I  I do  not  believe  ui  coal  lockout. 

I uould  suggest  (hat  anybody  who  objects  to  snowmobiling  should  give  it  a try  - it  is  a 
great  experience  You  never  know,  they  might  get  booked 

Sharioa  Willows:  I'm  a NEPA  cultural  and  transporution  paralegal  from  Hungry  Horse  The 
first  point  I warn  to  make  is  that  this  PEIS  where  sate  parks  has  no  authority  on  federal  lands 
in  the  first  place  Thu  document.  I fed.  is  a fraud  An  overt  political  scheme  to  circumvent 
the  NaoonaJ  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  directly  applicable  federal  orders  such  as  t 1 1989 
that  directs  federal  agencies  to  avow)  and  minimize  harassment  or  disruption  of  wildlife  habitat 
Parks  division  of  FW&Pi  has  erroneously  presumed  authority  it  does  not  have  in  state  statutes 
There  is  plenty  of  areas  outside  designated  dk  winter  ranges  to  perpetrate  some  of  these  ideas 

Thu  PEIS.  I fed.  unduly  presents  a acheme  to  make  new  commercial  trails  on  federal 
lands  and  caiegoncal  exclusion,  which  means  u is  exempt  from  NEPA  renew,  thu  cannot  apply 
to  threatened  dk  winter  ranges 
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Thu  PEJS  vt>  i inn  I v attempts  10  conclude  that  nr*  commercial  mil  will  have  'minor  and 
negligible  impacts  on  »’ldlife,  air  qualiry.  mis.  eronon.  nparun  and  winter  habitats  and  noise 
in  the  ihcvi  term  and  tne  long  term  * Recent  applicable  research  demonstrating  advene  impact 
on  the  void  vulnerable  elk  has  been  omitted  from  consideration  This  PEJS  uses  outdated  1 970's 
pn manly  and  incomplete  scientific  research  id  makr  its  arbitrary  and  incredulous  conclusions 
of  negligible  and  short  irrm  and  long  term  impacts  to  ungulate  habtiai  behavior  and  populations 
And  again,  discusses  ocher  recent  1980  s research  that  will  be  made  available  to  you  during  the 
comment  period 

Research  shows  that  this  PEJS  process  failed  to  consult  entirely  with  Region  I and  Ragioa 
4 divisions  of  FW&Ps  The  vulnerable  elk  and  threatened  winter  ranges  of  the  Bob  Marshall 
Elk  Management  Umt  cannot  be  included  in  this  bogus  programmatic  environmental  impact 
statement  that  is  based  on  assumptions  for  the  lubiruaied  elk  of  West  Yellowstone.  This  was 
brwjght  up  m icopsng  and  ignored  entirely  in  the  PEJS 

I would  like  to  address  now  whai  1 feel  to  be  the  alternative  section  of  this  PEJS.  It  is 
entirely  inadequate.  Point  A • Alternative  A:  the  existing  program  docs  bos  equal  do  acooo 
under  CEQ  guidelines.  Thus  far  the  c listing  program  has  been  promulgated  by  die  Forrest 
Service  withmu  application  of  NEPA  or  applicable  federal  executive  orders  where  90%  of  this 
program  n on  federal  lands  Now  thu  PEIS  deceptively  attempts  to  establish  new  trail 
development  on  federal  laadi  as  'minor  and  negligible  environmental  impact  and/or  exempt  from 
NEPA  process'  a condition  called  categorical  exclusion  discussed  in  Appendix  A.  I strenuously 
ofuecr  to  this  ptan  to  circumvent  federal  law. 

Alternative  2 the  legislative  discontinuance  of  this  existing  program  Is  unreasonable  and 
should  be  eliminated  We  can  ail  agree  on  the  existing  program.  I am  sure,  within  the 
constraints  of  federal  law  on  federal  lands 

Alternative  3:  is  a bogus  process  without  authority  that  seeks  to  replace  and  violate  NEPA 
procedures  with  an  alternative  review  committee  process 

Point  B - Under  NEPA  law  when  the  Forrest  Service  n 'involved  in  an  action  it  must  be 
a join i lead  agency".  Thu  PEIS  woUtes  NEPA's  joint  lead  agency  regulations  A 
supplementary  draft  PEJS  u required  where  the  Forrest  Service  appropriately  participates  as  a 
joint  lead  agency 

Point  C - Thu  PEJS  unjustifiably  disregards  a reasonable  aJtemaove  such  as  spending  gram 
money  on  enforcement  Enforcement  duly  can  be  presumed  under  state  statute  ' promoting 
snowmobile  safety  " The  PEIS  ts  deficient  because  u fatls  to  consider  a program  where  rich 
exit -of- lute  snowmobJers  should  pay  a decal  fee  for  use  of  Monona's  public  lands.  This  would 
create  needed  sources  of  administrative  funds  similar  to  out-of-state  hunting  licenses. 

In  conclusion  this  plan  docs  not  apply  id  elk  winter  ranges  of  north  west  Montana.  And 
thai  was  preny  much  determined  this  afternoon  where  yourself  could  not  come  up  with  an 
authority  under  which  this  PEIS  was  promulgated.  The  PEIS  fails  to  consider  direct  and 
cumulative  effects  on  the  wild  vulnerable  elk  of  northwest  Montana.  The  PEIS  fails  to  disclose 
that  winter  ranges  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Elk  Management  Unit  are  already  threatened  by  human 
impacts  and  encroachment.  The  PEJS  preferred  alternative  n an  unauthorized  process  to  replace 
the  NEPA  process 
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Steve  Thompson:  The  last  table  in  the  draft  PEIS  for  this  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  I believe 
reveals  the  true  purpose  of  this  exercise.  It  shows  that  ail  hell  will  break  loose  if  we  don’t  keep 
the  program  going  and  expand  ii  and  if  we  do  expand  it.  we  will  have  negligible  impacts  on  just 


cover  ten  times  the  trmtocy  as  aggressive  errm -country  skiers  and  the  long  term  range  of  the 
meson  ted.  the  whine  of  the  motors  expands  the  impact  tone  even  further  Additionally 
snowmobiles  are  even  more  likely  to  penetrate  areas  where  wildlife  are  not  accustomed  to  human 
disturbance  in  the  winter.  A tnppling  of  the  bean  rate  in  doer  cited  in  the  EIS  from 
snowmobiles  teems  to  be  a significant  impact  if  the  deer  is  subjected  to  a steady  stream  of 
motonted  harassment. 

Fur  bearers  are  also  more  vulnerable  when  trappers  access  to  remote  back  country  ts 
increased  by  snowmobile  u»  The  population  drop  of  species  like  lint  may  be  in  pan  due  to 
increased  snowmobile  access  I think  that  is  one  component  in  addition  to  others  and  that  is  not 
discussed  in  this  EIS. 

As  far  a grizzlies  go.  Chu  just  ayi  that  the  only  impact  is  when  gnixiies  come  down  into 
ungulate  winter  range  to  eat  on  winter  bil  carcasses  and  as  Peggy  noted  there  is  really  that  much 
- these  is  not  suppose  to  be  mowmobtle  in  elk  winter  range  - then  you  don't  have  a problem 
The  South  fork  Grizzly  Bear  Study  is  showing  that  cubs  with  sows  which  are  the  most  sensitive 
and  the  most  needy  of  security,  hang  out  around  their  den  for  two.  three  or  four  weeks  upon 
emergence.  They  don  't  just  go  cruising  down  to  the  low  country  The  males  do.  The  females 
with  cubs  Bay  up  high,  say  around  the  den.  see  what  food  they  can  get.  or  just  hang  out.  so  the 
cubs  can  jet  their  fees  around  them,  they  keep  returning  to  the  den  That  n a very  vulnerable 
period  That  o indirectly  affected  by  groomed  snowmobile  trails  assuming  groomed  usow mobile 
nils  don't  go  up  into  denning  habctai  wtnch  I think  is  mostly  the  case,  because  as  I said  earlier, 
groomed  snowmobile  trails  can  gel  you  into  a wider  range  of  back  country  play  areas  faster 
So  if  there  wasn't  groomed  mow  mobile  trails,  maybe  they  could  get  up  into  a couple  of  high 
elevation  drainages  but  with  groomed  snowmobile  trails  they  have  a whole  range  they  can  get 
up  into  just  because  they  can  g«  down  there  that  much  faster 

In  the  Ten  l »in  there  is  30  miles  of  trails  that  provides  easy  access  into  alpine  back 
country  The  groomed  trail  wasn't  enough  Somebody  cut  an  illegal  swath  up  into  the 
wilderness  study  area  off  of  the  groomed  trail.  I've  talked  to  a Fish  A Game  biologist  who  have 
flows  over  the  area  in  then  regular  spring  cracking  and  they  have  found  areas  where  grixzJy  bear 
tr^ks  are  covered  up  by  snowmobile  tracks  That  has  happened  elsewhere.  There  may  not 
even  be  direct  conflict,  topcfully  the  bean  will  avoid  u.  But  up  in  the  high  country  when  you 
can  get  up  onto  the  set  up  now,  that  is  where  grizzlies  might  just  be  hanging  around  a den 

Just  generally,  I would  say  that  the  indirect  effects,  such  as  that,  are  not  adequately  dealt 
with  in  this  PEJS. 

I think  there  «« ti  to  be  more  emphasis  on  law  enforcement  SI 7.000  sou  wide  just 
doesn't  cut  u.  And  tmagaoon  shouldn  t be  just  signs  and  public  awareness.  In  order  to  instill 
public  confidence  and  to  make  the  program  work,  there  has  to  be  a well  coordinated  and 
aggressive  law  enforcement  program  When  we  lave  yearly,  well  known  violations  of  (he  lewd 
Basin  closure  and  tl  just  happens,  that  doesn't  lead  to  very  much  confidence  in  expansion  of  • 
snowmobile  program  amongst  the  general  public 

I think  that  new  grooming  proposals  for  new  trails  or  expansion  into  new  areas,  that  there 
should  be  public  review  of  those  proposals  to  the  state  in  addition  to  any  NEPA  work  that  the 
Forrest  Service  does.  If  the  state  is  considering  requests  from  clubs  to  do  that,  then  the  general 
public  should  have  a dunce  to  know  ibuut  that  and  to  consider  it  on  the  same  tuck. 

I would  reinforce  the  com  menu  that  this  should  be  a joint  project  with  the  Forrest  Service. 
Anything  that  the  Forrest  Service  does  on  a lhe- specific  levd  can't  be  oered  to  a programmatic 
EIS  unless  the  Forrest  Service  was  jointly  involved  i»  preparing  this  and  n goes  through  the 
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about  every  issue  raised  However,  if  we  discontinue  the  program  it  wall  have  major  impact  on 
things  like  wildlife.  I don't  think  that  is  supported  by  the  document.  I think  there  is  selective 
nondisclosure  of  information  that  leads  to  that  sort  of  conclusion  and  what  is  left  ts  (he 
perception  that  this  is  basically  an  exercise  ui  bureaucratic  self  justification. 

The  most  glaring  in  the  draft  PEIS  is  the  section  on  perceptions  of  the  Snowmobile 
Program.  This  section  suggests  that  anybody  who  marten  or  at  least  in v body  that  (he 
department  bothered  to  ask.  loves  snowmoOiies  and  the  siate'i  program  However,  a recent 
random  survey  of  2. 0CX3  Montanans  commissioned  by  the  U.S  Forrest  Service  suggests 
otherwise  It  should  be  noted  that  'Jus  survey  is  (he  Largest  random  state- wide  survey  in  recent 
Montana  history  on  resource  and  forrest  issues  The  survey  by  A it  A Research  of  ICalispdl 
found  that  70%  of  Montanans  disagree  with  making  more  areas  available  for  motorized 
recrooon  For  most  of  the  forrest  surveyed  the  vast  majority  of  those  they  surveyed  strongly 
disagree.  This  result  doesn't  pertain  to  etpuided  snowmobile  trail  grooming  per  se  but  tl  does 
indicate  public  attitudes  toward  loud,  fay  moving  machines  in  the  back  country  To  70%  of 
Montanans  the  snowmobile  program  is  not  as  beiugn  as  this  PEJS  suggests  I have  no  problem 
serong  aside  pa n of  the  forrest  for  snowmobile  trails,  what  angers  me  however  ts  the  attitude 
by  tome  folks  that  they  have  a right  to  race  their  machines  in  every  drainage  they  can  get  to  and 
that  anyone  who  disagrees  is  trampling  on  their  rights.  The  majority  of  the  public  does  not  use 
motorized  back  country  vehicles  - 1 should  mention  that  if  most  people  do  use  motorized  vehicles 
(hat  includes  driving  to  trail  heads  to  go  hiking,  or  something  like  that.  I don't  consider  dnvuig 
on  roads  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  qualifies  as  recreation  medium  But  moil  folks  prefer 
peace  and  qu*i  when  they  arc  in  the  back  country  It  can  be  both  aggravating  and  scary  when 
ycxi  re  cross  counry  doing  on  an  old  road  bed  and  • band  of  snowmobiles  role  past  at  *0-60 
mph  It  also  aggravates  me  that  mowmobilers  in  the  Flachead  say  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  multiple  use  Lands  chat  have  been  ex  ten  y vet  y logged  and  roaded  like  in  Talley  Lake  or  the 
Island  Unit.  They  want  pn  trine  roadless  areas  and  pr  opined  wilderness. 

Some  of  my  detailed  com  menu  are: 

Wildlife  I want  to  deal  with  the  conclusion  that  wildlife  will  be  more  impacted  by  no 
groomed  trails  I think  this  is  faulty  logic  Trails  allow  quicker  access  to  a broader  range  of 
pit « j/e as  allowing  tnowmobilen  to  cover  a much  greater  durance  during  da  day  There  is  no 
evidence  that  trails  discourage  unregulated  off  trail  use  In  fact,  they  etpand  the  opportunity  to 
go  off  trail  in  many  more  places  It  was  suggested  in  a vewipaper  article  yesterday  that  if  we 
don  t have  the  trails,  people  will  go  all  over  the  place.  I would  say  that  they  are  getting  there 
anyway,  which  isn't  necessarily  a problem.  I just  think  it  is  a bad  conclusion  when  you  can  go 
up  to  the  Ten  Lakes  and  cruise  30-33  miles  on  a groomed  trail  at  50  mph  you  get  there  real  fin 
and  then  you  can  go  up  and  play  in  (he  alpine  basins.  It  is  not  an  'either -or'  proposition 

I recently  heard  of  a newi  report  on  Yellowstone  biion  that  indicates  chat  bison  winter 
travel  and  grazing  pare  mi  have  changed  over  the  yea/i  because  of  high  snowmobile  use.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  locate  the  study  and  I would  like  to  tec  it  discussed  in  (he  final  EIS. 
Despite  this  finding.  I would  say  that  Yellowstone  is  a prxx  model  on  wildlife.  Yellow  none  elk 
are  'too- like’  ail  year  around  and  I don't  consider  them  real  elk  compared  to  die  where  in 
Montana  Studies  on  elk  and  snowmobiles  m Montana  tell  us  nothing  except  about  elk  and 
snowmobiles  in  Yellow  none  1 also  note  that  the  studies  cited  are  contradictory  00  whether  big 
game  become  habituated  to  loud  mechanized  activity  The  comment  about  big  game  showing 
more  flight  response  to  ilcsen  than  snowmobileri,  even  if  Yellowstone  and  other  studies  are 
aerura'e,  should  rot  be  used  to  justify  a negligible  impact  determination.  Snowmobiles  typically 
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NEPA  procedure 

Jerry  Randolph:  My  name  is  Jerry  Randolph.  I'm  a resident  ui  West  Glacier  Firv  of  all  1 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  this  public  hearing  and  also  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
at  such  a hearing  I have  concerns  about  this  PEJS  relating  to  the  State  s Snowmobile  Grants 
Program.  Firsa  of  all  NEPA  and  EO  11644  A 11989  have  been  ignored  There  is  need  to 
implement  and  follow  federal  mandates  00  federal  lands. 

/2.  The  1992  Sate  Elk  Management  Plan  has  been  ignored  in  this  PEIS  Specifically, 
this  plan  conflicts  with  the  MDFWP's  duty  to  ‘enforce  all  the  lawi  of  the  sute  respecting  the 
preservation,  and  propagation  of  game  animals  ’ MCA  87-1-201(2).  New  reliable  studies  have 
at*  been  fully  considered  in  the  PEIS 

#3  By  law  this  proposal  has  no  authority  relaxing  to  federal  lands  Furthermore,  the 
Forrest  Service  must  be  a joint  lead  agency  when  involved  in  an  action  such  as  this  PEIS. 

t*  There  is  need  to  protect  what  ts  left  of  existing  wintering  ranges  and  corridor  passages 
tor  am  milt.  More  and  more  of  these  wintering  ranges  and  corridor  1 are  drastically  bong 
reduced. 

n Leu  have  funding  go  towards  on- going  scientific  research,  increased  enforcement, 
legitimate  snowmobile  education,  and  more  education  towards  people  s impacts  upon  sensitive 


Carol  Pike:  I’m  Carol  Pile  and  I live  in  Columbia  Falls  and  I'm  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Columbia  Falla.  I have  lived  in  Montana  all  my  life.  I lived  in  the 
Flathead  Valley  for  the  last  33  years  First  of  all  I would  like  to  uy  that  I am  not  » 
snow  mobiles  I am  a down  full  skier  and  a cross  country  skier  However.  I believe  that 
snow  mob  tling  is  a very  important  pen  of  extending  the  reason  and  of  the  economic  base  for 
Montana  and  especially  for  northwestern  Montana  More  and  more  we  have  2.2  million  people 
that  came  to  Glacier  National  Park  last  year  and  we  ask  more  motels,  more  restaurants  and 
facilities  for  sou  nun  and  at  the  most  your  park  has  people  who  come  to  11  for  4-3  months 
Those  people  have  to  ha*«  soma  way  10  attend  their  season  For  my  Chamber,  which  ct tends 
from  Columbia  Palls  so  the  Writ  Glacier  area,  we  hav«  been  promoting  tnowmobilmg  for  the 
last  4 years  to  bring  in  outside  dollars  as  well  as  to  help  the  local  snowmobile  areas  It  is 
working  very  successfully  Today  I submitted  letters  from  8 individual  businesses  which  took 
the  time  to  write  letters  explaining  to  you  the  importance  of  the  snowmobilmg  economy  when 
wc  are  suppose  to  be  looking  for  other  alternatives  to  logging  and  possibly  (he  aluminum 
industry  and  that  type  of  thing  We  fed  that  mow  mob  1 ling  can  help  us  diversify  some  of  our 
economic  base 

Wc  support  snowmobtUng  as  a good,  clean  family  sport  It  allows  everyone  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  area  and  by  everyone  we  mean,  young,  old.  the  handicapped,  and  as 
people  have  sated,  this  it  sometimes  the  only  opportunity  that  they  have  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
nonltwcsaeni  Montana  We  believe  that  it  must  be  properly  guided  and  we  fed  that  both  the 
Forrest  Service  and  the  Fish  A Game  working  together  have  done  a good  job  of  this. 

In  order  for  in  to  promote  it  as  a detonation  for  tourism,  for  people  to  come  in  and  bring 
their  outside  dollars,  which  conservabvc  roll  around  3-4  ames,  we  need  to  have  a groomed 
■towmobilc  network.  Other  mowmobilers  are  able  10  go  where  it's  ung roomed,  however,  when 
you  have  people  that  come  in  (hey  must  have  the  groomed  trails 

We  believe  that  11  has  a very  low  impact  on  the  environment  because  of  the  protest) venexi 
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of  ihc  good  mu>»  on  the  (found  cover  Oner  nates  with  many  ycii  i of  vast  snow  nubile  trail 
ivttcmt  have  found  that  there  i>  very  little  negative  impact  on  an  small  and  in  some  css«  hat 
helped  the  ant  mall  dunng  » very  hard  winter  Snowmobiler*  enjoy  the  great  outdoors  and 
quanty  of  life  in  Montana  and  they  alto  warn  to  preserve  the  quality  of  life  dwt  we  hare. 

We  wrongly  support  Alternative  #1 

Boh  PeMell:  My  name  11  bob  Pelted  from  Cut  Bank,  Montana.  1 have  a number  of  thing!  that 
I would  like  to  address  this  group  about. 

/I.  First  l would  like  to  tell  you  that  I read  every  word  of  the  200  pages  so  hopefully  1 
won't  make  coo  many  mistakes  in  my  presen  aeon  I would  like  to  make  a few  general 
comments.  I find  it  astounding  to  read  every  word  of  a nearly  200-page  document  on 
environ  mental  impacts  of  a natsoraJ  recreation  program  and  find  only  one  page  of  posstive 
comments  which  turns  out  to  deal  only  with  monitory  and  job  returns.  In  that  case  I would  like 
to  suggest  that  there  are  nme  following  impacts  that  *«  did  r*o«  consider  on  the  positive  tide  - 
I will  submit  this  paper  &>  you  at  the  amcluuoo  of  this  meeting  (Written  comments  handed 
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If  there  has  to  be  an  xStermtive.  I would  support  Alternative  /I. 

In  the  same  thing.  I support  multiple  use  and  I see  that  there  is  room  for  all  of  us. 

Bob  Walker  adjourned  the  bearing  st  9:00  p.nt. 


B«d  Btegter.  Its  Bud  Bieglsr  from  Cut  Bank.  Monona,  mibic  snowmooura.  in 
reference  to  this  testimony  in  support  of  ssowmobsling.  it  provided  family  enjoyment,  recreation. 
It  involves  and  generates  responsible  present  and  future  citizens.  It'S  a (amsly  sport  that  all  of 
us  car.  enjoy  being  sound  limb  or  nos.  Another  point,  the  financial  state  Chat  our  «*«  is  ifl, 
snowmo&iimg,  ! fee),  generates  imny  funds  to  enhance  the  economy,  and  given  a shsa«*  to 
grow,  on  t*  a large  pan  of  our  future  ia  this  sate.  I feel  it  ts  a real  area  fee  this.  1 do  fed 
snowmobiles-*  respect  the  environment  md  as  far  as  impact  to  wildlife.  I've  Bodied  the  thing  at 
Yellow  stone  and  1 find  no  place  where  rvo*me*iters  are  causing  my  impact  to  the  wildlife  ui 
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and  1 didn’t  see  any  maps  that  show  where  these  proposed  t/so« mobile  trail*  are  going  to  be 
Rumors  are  rampant  The  rumors  are  that  they  are  going  right  up  to  the  edge  of  wilderness 
th«  they  are  gomg  to  be  going  into  wilderness  Budy  areas,  and  I just  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
irv-tri.scicn.iSk:  To  promote  snowtnebiltng  tight  on  the  edge  of  wilderness  is  laying  basically 
*we  are  going  to  turn  the  other  way  if  you  actually  go  over  the  boarder,  we  aren't  going  to 
worry  about  that  because  we  are  promoting  you  going  right  up  to  the  edge  ’ I think  any  area 
Out  is  under  Body  for  wilderness  or  u being  proposed  for  wilderness,  we  should  not  build  in 
acw  possible  conflicts.  Until  it  is  decided  that  these  areas  are  actually  going  to  be  wilderness, 
we  should  not  establish  a snowmobile  use  to  those  areas  It  Is  just  going  to  cause  gnef  m the 
future. 
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Beverly  Msgtey:  I wish  » submit  mine  ui  wnong.  I would  say  thai  I am  vehemently  opposed 
to  any  trespass  into  wilderness  or  wilderness  consideration  areas 


Garden  Thompson:  I'm  Gordon  Thompson,  Helena.  Montana.  I'm  a cross  country  riser  and 
a non-motenzed  use  other  than  an  automobile  down  the  interstate.  I just  have  a bole  short  note 
that  I'm  going  so  rod  here. 

Mo re  areas  along  wish  the  spending  of  more  as  money  for  motorized  recreation.  I as  a 
taxpayer  am  against.  It  is  trot  joss  money  alone  that  1 consider.  the  increasag  motorized 
reereaacmaJ  activity  are  alto  hasenreg  the  decay  of  out  to  far  unnaded  areas.  These  dungs 
eerd  net  happen  if  wjj  love  of  materiahsm  and  ary  life  weren't  so  obsessive  This  form  of 
pleasure  seeking  would  not  increase  the  request  for  new  places  to  motor,  we  wouldn't  be 
spending  mare  and  more  tu  monk*  funding  this  expensive,  destructive  mode  of  having  fun. 
Too  much  leisure  time  along  with  coo  much  of  someone  else*  money  yield*  degeneration  Rad 
a history  book  some  time  and  just  nx  if  this  hasn't  been  the  case  in  ail  1 3 chapters.  So  tets  not 
open  © motor  vehicles  or  traffic  of  any  kind  on  the  Ten  Lakes,  the  Badger  Two  Medicine, 
Crazy  Mounaias  and  ethers  that  art  not  so  far  being  used  The  Park's  department  and  other 
government  estates,  in  promoting  opening  a 4 these  area*  © motorised  use.  is  only  haszmtflg  the 
decay  of  our  so  far  yes  undmurtwd  landscape.  Uttle  of  which  remains. 
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Je&n  Gstcbdk  I appreciate  this  opportunity  as  far  as  I know  it  u the  first  opporaaeuty  that 
Moeanan*  have  had  to  actually  addren  this  program  on  pubhc  record  So  I would  like  to 
submit  some  comments  on  behalf  of  the  2£<»  members  of  the  Montana  Wilderness  Aisocmoon 
Our  membera  have  keen  astrres  in  rasasgtrixens  of  the  aauonaJ  focreB  thas  are  affected  by  this 
program  and  when  this  program  began  I don't  tfassk  we  had  too  much  problem  generally  bus 
over  the  yean  we've  seen  a driven  mto  area*  where  ©*re  are  problems. 

I think  one  dung  &ii  is  dtsmayutg  © arany  of  our  members  is  © team  that  * portion  of 
our  gas  t&aes  Out  are  payed  by  ail  Montanans  are  used  to  promote  exclusively  off  ro^  vehicle 
or  powerboat  or  eztxo need  recracoi  ! t&utk  the  final  EX5.  this  may  be  outside  die  scope,  but 
I dtissk  the  scope  needs  © be  expended  © ektx  degree  » include  the  failure  of  the  sate  at  this 
pcwM,  and  that  may  mean  w*  need  legislation.  © address  the  (seeds  of  the  other  Monona  non- 
mororuaS  trail  users  wh©h  according  » the  department's  data  are  quite  easily  the  majority  of 
trail  usm.  For  example  aot  quite  twice  u many  Momara  residents  are  cross  country  stoera 
thaa  snowmobiten.  But  the  trails  program  doesn't  spead.  © my  knowledge,  a dime  to  maintain 
eross-coumry  ski  trails.  1 dunk  it  would  be  appropriate  in  this  document  to  consider  this  even 
if  (he  answers  may  be  charges  © legislation 


MDFW&P  Building 
Helena.  MT  59«rf)l 
4/29^93  7:00  p.m 
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Those  Present: 


Bob  Walker  opened  the  public  hearing  U 7:00  p.m.  He  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  © gather  public  comment  on  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  Draft.  He  chert  opened  the 
public  hearing  for  verbal  case  many 

Elite  Arguimbsu:  I live  here  in  Hetau  and  I'm  primarily  a cross-country  rider  I have 
smwmobikd  a few  omes  and  l have  no  problem  with  snowmobiles  in  their  peace  Around  the 
Helena  area  there  are  very  very  few  places  thai  are  good  for  skiing  drat  are  closed  © 
snowmobiles.  There  are  many  areas  that  are  nor  paracularly  encouraged  by  bong  pan  of  the 
wowmebtte  trail  system,  for  instance  S temple  Paxs  which  it  probably  the  mow  popular  ifci  area. 
U's  open  © snowmobiles  Now  this  ion  of  seems  © be  a gentkmen's  agreement  that 
snowmobiles  generally  don't  go  there  because  I very  rarely  see  one  up  there  But  I do  see  their 
Bucks  and  I know  that  they  are  allowed  there  A couple  of  years  ago  I start  of  gc®og  ion  of 
bored  with  the  few  areas  I could  ski  that  were  not  open  © snowmobiles,  so  I carted  going  cm 
some  of  lbs  snowmobile  trails  on  my  sbs.  I skied  up  around  Mullen  Paxs  and  particularly  this 
winter  quite  a few  tames  up  above  Rimini,  and  I was  really  shocked  to  find  dial  with  all  this 
spending  and  this  huge  budget  that  is.promoting  snowmobile  use.  I saw  almost  no  tnowmopilera. 

1 couldn't  believe  it.  here  I was  on  a groomed  designated  trow  mobile  route,  15  mite*  from 
Helena,  and  I saw  one  group  of  snowmobilm  the  whole  dav  Another  Dire  I went  out.  I a» 
maybe  rwo  groups  of  wowmobilert.  It  teems  to  me  that  there  are  adequate  snowmobile  trail* 
existing  tlreadv  because  the  use  just  isn't  there  You  go  up  to  S temple  Pass  and  you  aee  50 
skicn  on  an  average  day  You  go  up  © Frontier  Town,  you  probably  see  ICO  tkten  ail  jammed 
us®  one  area  because  they  don't  want  © go  where  they  will  run  in©  snowmobiles.  You  go  cut 
on  the  snowmobile  trails  and  there  n practically  nobody  There  jufl  i«t't  that  many 
snow mobtlers.  They  are  very  vocal  and  they  are  very  well  financed,  to  it  makes  it  appear  that 
they  are  a very  large  segment  of  the  Montana  population.  They  are  not.  they  are  a v«ry  small 
minority  The  people  who  like  © use  their  God  given  feet  © recreate  are  the  huge  majority. 
The  people  who  like  © sit  on  their  rear-ends  and  rev  up  their  power,  are  a very  small  minor ry. 
So  I think  that  it  is  very  short  sighted  © be  devoong  this  much  money  © protnodag  new  trails 
in  oew  areas  when  there  jus  isn’t  the  use 

Now  ! haven’t  been  able  to  read  the  impact  statement  and  I've  just  glanced  through  it  sow. 


Everyone  has  © pay  in©  the  sate  gas  tlx  wh©h  is  a major  source  of  funding  other  than 
the  deal  as  I understand  it.  This  ts  a sate  funded  program  but  the  decisions  about  where  to 
locate  trails  are  made  primarily  by  department  officials  and  the  Montana  Snowmobile 
Association.  There  are  many  more  Montanans  Chat  have  a legitimate  stake  m that  decissgn  that 
tn  ha  should  be  included  in  making  those  decisions.  ! think  that  could  remedy  most  of  the  user 
conflicts  that  exisa  in  the  current  program  let  alone  an  expanded  program 

Chtt  member*  strongly  obyeci  © using  Base  hauls  © promote  off-road  vehicle  use  in© 
roadless  Urals,  key  wildlife  habitat  and  wiSderaeu  scaly  areas  as  the  current  prefraas  docs. 

The  department  and  the  Forres  Service  may  ta  fact  be  violating  the  law  if  there  are  not 
evsStaoons  foe  off-road  rehicte  trails  bneg  funded  m»  these  sensitive  areas 

We  soongiy  object  © the  proposal  t»  the  back  for  a categorical  exclusion  from  compla nee 
with  the  law  proposed  in  the  document.  By  that  I mean  specifically  lot  current  trails  that  go  in© 
rowdies*  Unds  or  lead  - for  example  as  the  Ten  Lakes  trails  do  - right  © the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  srudy  area  and  obviously  create  trespass  problems.  There  are  umilai  problems  sn 
the  Absorokee  Searasodt  Again,  there  ts  an  increasing  amount  of  trespass  in  the  *.re*  anti  I 
think  that  needs  © be  addressed 

There  are  orer  30,000  mites  of  roads  on  Montana  * ten  national  forwu,  something  hke 
33,000  mites.  It  seems  © us  that  is  adequate  room,  ptertty  of  room  and  mow  of  those  are  in 
snow  country  for  snowmobite  trails  withon  having  © push  conflict*  in©  roadless  lands  or 
wildlife  range  or  study  areas.  YdtowKaee  Park  currently  receives  something  tike  aO.OCO 
snowmobile  visitor  days  per  year  and  yes  it  doesn't  permit  off  read  travel.  I think  if  you  Kick 
© the  roads,  you  would  avoid  many  of  the  conflicts.  To  do  that  I would  advuc  that  we  change 
the  makeup  of  how  these  decisions  are  made  © bring  ui  some  of  the  other  user*  that  (are  a 
legitimate  stake  for  the  Ant  aw 

I dunk  too  that  tome  cnacitm  of  the  PEIS,  although  I think  it  healthy  for  the  ftrw  erne 
that  ts  tea a have  a chance  © look  w this  program  rnswatd  of  having  it  jum  happen  and  then 
going  out  tiling  and  finding  problems,  it  would  be  a lot  of  bentcr  if  we  could  purport  specific 
problems  but  there  is  nos  t single  map  in  here  chat  is  useful  in  terms  of  identifying  exactly  where 
the  Bails  ere.  f think  the  key  © ivuaslng  conflicts  is  that  kind  of  ttte-tpecific  analysis  rather 
than  a map  the  sUe  of  a sere  highway  map  I think  that  those  good  maps  should  be  in  the  final 
ESS.  I noticed  that  the  agreement  for  each  of  there  trail*  include*  a map  attached  I would 
suggest  m appendix  that  includes  each  one  of  those  map*  © that  the  people  reviewing  it  can 
actually  cvaloata  whether  there  is  a conflict  or  whether  ©ere  is  rax  a conflict. 

In  addition  © some  baste  information  that  should  be  included.  I've  never  seen  an  E1S  that 
had  » few  alternative*  I don't  know  why.  fix  example,  there  wain  t an  alternative  Out 
evaluated  not  having  trails  groomed  or  marked  into  roadies*  areas,  sensitive  wildlife  habitat 
wilderness  studies,  or  © the  edge  thereof  Again.  I think  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  I think  you 
should  indude  alternatives  like  that  Not  just  ©dude  them  but  actually  seriously  ctmsxSer  them 
In  fact,  chat  should  be  a preferred  alternative  I don't  know  if  that  jua  reflects  the  probtem  I 
talked  about  before  where  to  been  a program  chat  hasn't  really,  unul  this  point  and  I do 
appreciate  it.  had  the  ©put  of  other  users  So  naturally  it's  a conflict  I think  some  of  ©ere 
teginmate  conflicts  and  issues  really  need  © be  deaJt  with  rather  than  swept  under  the  rug. 

Some  of  the  other  speaker*  hare  already  addressed  the  point  and  I won't  belabor  it  but 
in  recent  surveys  of  Montana  pendents  70*  of  people  disagreed  with  making  more  area* 
available  for  off-road  rehtete  recresson  ©eluding  inowetobding  It  doesn't  mean  I ©ini  we 
shouldn't  have  areas  for  that  land  of  use.  n means  that  you  nerd  © start  paying  anmoon  to  the 
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to  of  ix  puW-.c  a/*3  son  balancing  those  rwoit  Those  figures  really  reflects  some  of  0*  data 
ilui  is  compiled  both  by  FW&P*  tod  Ute  Naoonil  Forresi  in  term*  of  ox  data.  Mas  people. 
I think.  prefer  quiet  tram  and  we  need  to  maintain  quiet  trails. 
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Doa  Hand:  I'm  the  Executive  Director  for  the  B & Rod  Snow  Riders  (77?)  a Trail  Grooming 
Guh  out  of  the  Dillon.  Montana  area.  A quick  note  oo  tome  earlier  comments.  W*  tcrvtcz 
rv»  only  the  snowmobilen  but  the  cross  country  ttecn  is  well  at  maintaining  and  grooming  their 
trails  ji  our  area  We  nave  several  roadless  areas  which  border  on.  at  miner  of  fact  <xr  craxit 
are  LX  border  and  defined  at  the  border  for  the  roadless  treat.  W'e  ga  along  quite  well  with 


all  of  them. 

At  far  as  the  E1S  goa.  we  agree  with  Altemanre  /3  for  the  most  part  There  are  a few 
places  which  rather  interest  us  because  of  the  addioonaJ  manpower  that  will  be  required  but  moo 
of  it  a quite  geed  On  page  2 it  makes  reference  to  a Sb  non- resident,  temporary  use  fee  Thit 
was  kind  of  a surprise  to  me  because  1 had  never  heard  of  that  before.  Apparently  n hat  been 


Figure  12  u a map  of  the  trail  systems  towards  the  from  of  your  book  Our  particular 
nail  system  it  not  correct  as  thown  there.  It  u much  more  extensive.  We  go  from  the  Idaho 
border,  encompassing  rwo  additional  dubs,  we  can  gel  vou  into  Fairmont  Hoi  Springs  on  a 
snowmobile  trail  if  you  would  like  to  go  there  Oer  95*  of  n would  be  a groomed  trail. 

This  ElS  statement  has  been  quite  good  ui  supplementing  the  traditional  handbook  tftai  we 
use  that  governs  the  snowmobile  program  h adds  a lot  of  the  adminmrabvq  detail  which  has 
been  lacking 

At  present  we  find  enforcement  dollars  are  too  short.  Under  the  preferred  alternative  *■« 
need  so«t*  way  to  fund  enforcement  better  than  we  do  now  so  that  «e  can  allow  for  more  active 
participation  by  the  law  enforcement  com  mum  ry.  not  only  the  Fish  & Game  Wardens,  but  the 
ShenfT.  the  Highway  Patrol  and  others. 

You'U  find  that  most  of  the  clubs  have  a high  amount  of  volumeemm  I tee  in  (he  ElS 
there  are  many  saiements  saying  we  ll  have  to  add  additional  people  in  the  form  of  a review 
beard  for  sound  and  basically  air  pollution  controls.  - we  currently  have  one  for  safety  and 
education  at  present  and  the  program  works  qvi*  well  and  is  quite  efficient  for  us  - but  as  wc 
go  along  preparing  wildlife  clearances.  EA's,  etc  , many  of  us  who  don't  have  training  are  going 
k>  be  required  to  have  some  additional  help  probably  from  the  department.  So  a Buy  be 
incumbent  upon  the  department  to  help  us  «u  on  the  occasions  we  need  up  Most  of  the  Park  l 
managers  ai  present  are  heavily  overloaded 

A quick  recap:  we  belie' e the  ElS  as  written  is  quite  adequate  and  it  explains 

quiie  well  and  defines  any  areas  that  we  fed  may  os  may  noi  have  been  a conflict.  We  agree 
with  preferred  alternative  J3 
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Ray  Smith:  I've  been  a snowmobiles  for  approximately  20  yean  and  after  listening  to  some 
of  the  peopk  talk  about  n.  I personally  in  just  riding  oo  the  trails  have  saved  7 cross-country 
skien  lives,  just  bang  cm  there  The  lady  mentioned  that  there  is  practically  no  snowraebden 
and  tXre  were  more  cross  country  skiers.  1 would  dispute  that  any  ome  she  wants  to  do  il  She 
has  apparently  been  out  there  on  days  wtien  there  has  not  been  that  many  propie  out.  There  is 
room  for  everybody  Hey.  there  ts  all  kinds  of  room  out  there  One  place  like  the  Games 
Range  ova  there  out  of  Drummond,  the  trails  are  designated  for  cross-country  people,  for 


grizaly  bear  denning  area  along  the  continental  divide 

Another  area  of  interest  to  me  is  the  Gallatin  Range  south  of  Bateman  Pans  of  the  Big 
Sky  Snowmobile  trad  doa  go  through  dk  winter  range  and  in  fact  even  lome  state  wildlife 
ranges.  I think  it  would  be  appropriate  not  only  to  have  clear  maps  of  (he  existing  trails  and 
how  they  interact  with  wildlife  winter  ranges,  but  possibly  even  examination  if  there  are  any 
impacts  from  these  sorts  of  dungs,  so  we  cm  avoid  having  huge  conflicts  in  the  future 
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l Roe:  My  nams  is  Lisa  Roe  mtd  my  comments  are  ion  of  similar  us  his  in  that  I dunk  the 
maps  should  be  defined  a fade  brocr  And  I agree  with  the  other  gentlemen  that  snowmobiles 
need  their  pint*  but  they  inherently,  bcoa*  of  the  none,  impact  ocher  people  ui  iheir  activities 
So  expanding  the  program  and  expanding  the  trail  system  tends  to  impact  more  and  more  people 
who  perhaps  like  mytdf  would  rather  be  skiing  quietly  Skien  inherently  generally  don't  make 
enough  noire  to  disturb  others  as  they  travel,  maybe  perhaps  talking,  but  not  the  noise  that 
mow  mobiles  make.  So  I think  that  you  need  to  bare  defined  areas  that  they  can  use  and  other 
defined  areas  where  they  are  not  nearby.  AUo  in  particular  away  from  wilderness  areas  where 
that  is  pan  of  (he  problem,  they  need  id  be  separated  by  some  means  from  those  areas  that  a re 
currently  wilderness  and  they  definitely  should  not  lead  in®  proposed  wilderness  or  roadless 
areas.  Like  I said  I think  they  need  then  place  but  you  also  need  to  realize  that  the  majority  of 
ml  users,  contrary  » bis  statement,  arc  non- motorized  folks  and  probably  hare  a preference 
not  to  hear  a motor  while  they  are  out  there. 
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Tore  Gotdoar.  My  name  is  Tom  Goldstar  and  I'm  a local  Helena  resident  and  I primarily  cross 
country  ski  but  I don't  hare  a vendetta  against  just  anybody  who  snow  mobiles  but  there  are 
people  who  abuse  the  things  cm  wilderness  areas.  I've  sera  that  down  in  Wyoming  along  the 
Brtdgcr  Teton  Wilderness  Area  where  I' re  been  in  there  hiking,  tknng.  and  you  can  see  left 
ova  snowmobile  trails  I’ve  also  been  in  areas  where  I wwild  have  expected  it  became  there 
ii  jo  much  proximity  between  taowmobtks  and  wilderness  boundary,  what  I didn't  sec  was 
tracks  but  what  I did  here  was  the  sound  of  reowmobda  for  2-3  miles  within  the  wilderness 
boundary.  When  the  talked  about  the  noise  issue,  she  was  right. 

Snowmobilera  didn't  know  I was  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  wilderness  boundary  or 
three  mica  in®  (ha  wilderness  boundary  at  any  dm*,  but  I kno»  the  schedule  of  the 
snowmobilera  throughout  the  day  in  that  area  around  Cook  City  quite  well.  The  exhaust  fumes 
are  quite  noticeable  too. 

I guess  it  is  jusi  not  as  apparent  to  someone  on  a mow  mobile,  the  sound  that  they  make, 
because  you're  surrounded  by  that  sound  but  if  you  are  away  from  it  you  can  hear  it. 
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Bob  Walker  adjourned  the  pubbe  hearing  at  8.-00  pm 


snowmobilas.  and  everybody  goes  our  and  has  a great  ume.  There  ts  not  problems  at  all. 
There  is  all  tends  of  room  our  there  and  I juii  can't  see  where  there's  any  dispute  We're  got 
a b«g  country  and  everybody  can  use  u.  lust  because  you  like  a particular  thing,  everybody  else 
has  to  quit  and  join  you?  No.  It  just  imtates  me  a whole  lot.  I enjoy  my  tnowmobtliog  and 
I hope  thai  people  enjoy  their  cross-country  tknng  I may  do  it  sometime,  but  I hate  somebody 

Another  thing  about  wilderneit  areas  • where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  hne?  Do  you 
wart  a buffer  tone'  This  doesn't  make  sente.  Why  couldn't  a snowmobiles  go  up  to  a line? 
Snowmobiles  don't  scare  game  even  near  as  much  as  a cross-ctxintry  skier  So  if  you're 
crunang  about  that.  I can  cake  you  out  and  show  it  to  you  any  day. 


H-16 


Mark  Shapiey:  My  name  ts  Mark  Shaptey  and  I lire  here  in  Helena  My  main  com  mem 
concerning  the  PEIS  you're  heard  already,  but  l warn  ® reiterate  il  The  narrow  range  of 
alternatives  or  the  few  realistically  considered  aicemaorei  I think  is  a real  weakness  of  this 
document.  Pimcularly  corudenng  what  Montana  has  been  going  through  the  last  few  yean  in 
terms  of  public  lands  debates  ores  wilderness  designations  and  the  management  of  wilderness 
study  areas  1 think  that  u is  hard  u>  view  this  PEIS  as  adequate  without  including  an  alternative 
that  steers  thu  money  away  from  roadless  land!  that  hare  been  proposed  for  wilderness  about 
which  the  debaie  continues  I don't  think  we  hare  any  business  spending  tax  money  that  we  all 
pay  through  the  department  to  distort  the  wilderness  debaie  by  encouraging  new  motorized  use 
in  roadless  areas.  I think  you  could  make  the  whole  analysis  and  document  a lot  monger  if  you 
would  derelop  that  as  an  alternative  ut  the  final  ElS  and  fire  it  serious  conisdera&oo 


H-17 


Grrg  Chance  My  name  is  Greg  Chance  and  I'm  from  the  Helena  area  here  too  I're  really 
changed  my  thinking  about  osowmobtling  1 was  adamantly  opposed  to  it  U one  time,  and  I 
hare  a coupie  of  friends  that  do  a lor  of  mowmobiling  - I don't  have  any  problem  with  it.  I 
guru  the  biggest  problem  I hare  with  thn  proposal  is  hearing  the  tend  of  budget  short  fall  i that 
wt  hare,  we  don  i hare  money  to  operate  ttate  parks  and  money  to  do  thu  or  money  to  do  that  - 
a really  bothers  me  ® tee  us  spend  the  money  to  promote  I don't  think  wt  need  to  spend  the 
money  to  build  troll  for  cross-country  tluen  either  I think  people  would  be  Just  fine  with  wtud 
they  have  This  gentlemen  here  had  a really  important  punt  when  it  coma  to  ofT-road  use 
wrtetner  over- mobile  or  motorcycle,  or  whatever,  il  seems  that  one  of  the  problems  is  with 
enforcement.  It  seems  tike  when  I talk  to  people  about  enforcement,  il  aJwayi  comes  down  to 
budgetary  issues  We  dor  t have  the  money  to  do  il  1 haven't  had  a chance  to  read  this  ElS 
a no  I don't  know  if  that  subject  is  eddreised  in  here  or  not.  but  I think  it  is  a really  important 
topic 


H-18 


Ld  Maddagv-  My  name  ts  Ed  Maddage  and  I'm  a cross  country  skier  here  in  Helena.  I think 
Char  if  we  are  going  to  try  » minimize  conflicts  between  motorized  and  norv-mocontcd  use  and 
wildlife.  wc  should  have  more  specific  trail  maps  included  m such  a document  to  that  we  can 
study  whar  the  present  impacts  of  the  trail  systems  hare  been  to  different  wildlife  winto  ranjes. 
T wo  areas  in  particular  I'm  concerned  about  first  is  the  Badga  Two  Medicine  neat  to  Manas 
Paxt  • here  o»a  the  Last  5-4  years  there  has  been  an  actire  snowmobile  grooming  program  in 
in  area  that  didn't  hare  it  before  Much  of  the  area,  if  I read  my  map  correctly  here, 
correxpcrdt  to  moose  winter  range  along  (he  south  fork  of  (he  Two  Medicine  Rirer  and  some 


H-19 


E-30 
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3 . RESPONSES  TO  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 


COMMENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE 

1- 1  See  response  to  comment  k-16.  The  Environmental  Review  Criteria  (ERC)  (Appendix  A) 

have  been  modified  to  include:  "Has  applicant  provided  law  enforcement  report  from 
Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  Region  Warden  Captain  and/or  land  managing  agency 
identifying  documented  snowmobile  trespass  on  private  lands  and/or  wilderness  areas 
caused  by  adjoining  or  nearby  funded  trail  and  proposal  for  addressing  such  violations? 
If  yes,  go  to  30.  If  no,  provide  said  report." 

1 -2  Please  refer  to  pages  62  and  31  in  the  PEIS  regarding  EPA  noise  rating  for  snowmobiles 

and  industry  reform,  respectively. 

1 -3  See  response  to  k-19. 

1 -4  See  amendment  made  on  page  1 of  Appendix  A.  Prior  to  making  a final  determination 

that  a new  or  substantially  changed  application  satisfies  the  criteria  for  a categorical 
exclusion,  the  Department  will  provide  15  days  for  public  review  and  comment. 

2- 1  See  response  to  comments  21-1  & 2-2. 

2-2  The  one-half  of  one  percent  gasoline  tax  was  derived  by  the  legislature  using  a formula 

that  calculates  the  percent  of  gasoline  consumption  used  by  snowmobiles  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Alternative  3 in  the  PEIS,  as  described  on  page  20,  provides  a number  of  modifications 
designed  to  mitigate  potential  impacts  resulting  from  snowmobile  activities  on  funded 
state  snowmobile  trails.  In  response  to  public  concerns  regarding  the  decision-making 
process,  the  Department  has  expanded  the  application  review  committee  to  include 
representatives  from  the  appropriate  land  management  agency  involved  in  the  site- 
specific  trail  proposals  (page  22). 

The  PEIS  has  been  modified  on  page  22  regarding  the  review  of  grant  applications  and 
the  inclusion  of  members  of  the  general  public. 

2-3  The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  PEIS  is  not  a proposal  or  promotional  document  for 

development  of  snowmobile  trails  in  roadless,  wilderness,  or  key  wildlife  habitat 
areas.  As  a programmatic  EIS  it  does  not  address  any  specific  proposals  for  trail 
development  or  maintenance.  Individual  proposals  for  such  development  or  maintenance 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  all  NEPA  and  MEPA  statutory  requirements  on  a site- 
specific  basis. 

The  Department  acknowledges  the  need  to  avoid  wilderness  areas,  critical  wildlife 
habitat,  designated  non-motorized  areas,  and  congressionally  designated  wilderness 
study  areas-the  latter  two  of  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  final  PEIS  on  page 
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29.  This  PEIS  addresses  the  need  to  protect  critical  wildlife  habitat  including  ungulate 
winter  ranges  under  Alternative  3 by  modifying  current  procedures  (Alternative  1). 
Avoidance,  seasonal  restriction,  and  signing  measures  in  relation  to  proposed  activities 
near  elk  winter  ranges,  grizzly  bear  hibernation  areas  and  spring  range  (pages  24  &25) 
are  required  under  Alternative  3. 

2-4  See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

2-5  The  Department,  through  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  has  authority  for  activities 

on  funded  snowmobile  trails.  Activities  occurring  away  from  the  funded  trail  boundary 
are  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Department.  The  Department  will,  under  Alternatives  1 
and  3,  make  every  attempt  to  work  with  the  appropriate  land  management  agencies  to 
minimize  the  impacts  associated  with  "off-trail"  activities.  The  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  provides  for  the  organized  use  of  motorized  roads  and  trails  by  providing 
funding  for  grooming  activities  aimed  at  less  diffuse  and  more  concentrated  snowmobile 
activity. 

2-6  The  PEIS  is  not  being  prepared  in  response  to  site  specific  trail  proposals  and  therefore 

does  not  address  impacts  associated  with  individual  trail  systems.  As  such,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  maps  of  the  individual  trail  systems,  other  than  that  provided  for 
on  page  four  of  the  document.  When  individual  trail  activities  are  proposed  and  the 
respective  land  management  agency  prepares  for  NEPA  or  MEPA  compliance,  then  the 
individual  trail  maps  will  be  provided  and  analyzed  in  the  environmental  analysis. 

2-7  The  three  alternatives  discussed  are  based  on  a programmatic  approach  to  the 

Snowmobile  Grant  Program,  not  a site-specific  basis.  Alternative  3,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  incorporates  review  processes,  limitations  and  mitigative  measures  for 
potential  impacts  identified  in  the  scoping  process,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
sensitive  wildlife  habitat,  Congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas,  and  law 
enforcement. 

2-8  See  responses  1 & 3.  In  sensitive  areas,  including  big  game  winter  range, 

Congressionally  designated  wilderness  areas,  and  designated  non  motorized  areas,  site 
specific  review  will  be  required  under  MEPA/NEPA.  These  reviews  must  consider 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action.  Further  consideration  of  alternative  funding 
scenarios  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document  and  the  Department's  mandate  as 
provided  by  the  legislature. 

2- 9  The  1992  survey  referenced  here  does  not  apply  to  the  issues  addressed  in  this  PEIS  as 

the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  does  not  serve  to  promote  the  expansion  of  motorized 
recreation  areas.  Tne  modified  grant  program  (Alternative  3,  page  29)  identifies  the 
need  to  avoid  designated  non-motorized  areas,  congressionally  designated  wilderness, 
and  wilderness  study  areas,  and  suggests  modifications  to  the  existing  program 
directed  at  fostering  such  avoidance  in  cooperation  with  non-motorized  trail  users. 

3- 1  See  response  to  2-2  & 21-2.  The  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  now 

administers  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  which  will  provide  funds  for  all 
trails  uses,  including  cross-country  skiers.  We  are  also  working  with  ski  clubs  in 
western  Montana.  Two  considerations  of  those  groups  are  to  find  a method  to  fund  such 
trails  projects  and  to  consider  the  formation  of  a state  cross-country  skiers 
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association. 

3-2  Modifications  identified  under  Alternative  3 in  this  PEIS  have  been  amended  to  provide 

for  the  avoidance  of  new  trail  development  into  designated  non-motorized,  and 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas.  The  Department  acknowledges  that 
such  areas  are  sensitive  and  therefore  provides  the  necessary  mitigating  measures  to 
ensure  against  violation  of  these  areas  by  trails  funded  under  the  grant  program. 

3- 3  See  response  to  comment  2-1. 

4- 1  The  Department  does  not  have  an  agenda  to  motorize  elk  winter  range.  The 

Department  acknowledges  that  the  program  as  it  currently  exists  under  Alternative  1 
has  provided  funding  for  some  trails  that  ultimately  conflicted  with  these  sensitive 
areas.  Under  Alternative  3 in  this  PEIS,  however,  the  Department  has  incorporated 
modifications,  or  mitigations,  designed  to  foster  avoidance  and  seasonal  restrictions  on 
snowmobile  activities  in  elk  winter  ranges  and  other  sensitive  wildlife  habitat  (page  24 
& 25). 

5- 1  See  response  to  comment  4-1. 

5-2  See  response  to  comment  k-16  & k-49. 

5-3  The  number  of  recent  studies  commissioned  regarding  the  effects  of  snowmobiles  on 

various  resources  are  limited.  The  Department  acknowledges  that  many  of  the 
publications  referenced  in  this  PEIS  are  old.  In  many  cases  snowmobiles  and  the 
resources  being  considered  have  changed  to  a degree  where  the  findings  are  no  longer 
applicable.  However,  the  bibliography  presented  in  this  PEIS  serves  as  a testament  to 
the  comprehensive  literature  review  that  was  conducted  to  determine  the  impacts 
associated  with  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  Of  the  comprehensive  bibliography 
included  in  the  PEIS,  only  the  first  eight  pages  identify  studies  that  were  determined 
applicable  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  accurate  account  of  the  possible  impacts 
associated  with  the  program.  Despite  the  comprehensive  search,  the  Draft  PEIS  public 
involvement  process  identified  two  additional  studies  regarding  the  impact  of  motorized 
vehicles  (including  snowmobiles)  on  elk.  These  studies  have  been  added  to  the 
bibliography  and  referenced  where  appropriate. 

5-4  Despite  the  Department's  exhaustive  search  for  relevant  studies,  no  specific  documents 

were  found  that  specifically  addressed  the  impact  of  snowmobile  noise  on  wildlife.  One 
document  was  identified  during  the  public  involvement  process  on  the  Draft  PEIS  that 
related  to  the  impact  of  mechanized  noise  on  elk.  Findings  in  the  PEIS  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  study.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  the  impacts  discussed  on  pages  80-84  are  derived  from  a combination  of 
the  noise  from  snowmobile  and  the  mobile  nature  of  the  machine. 

5- 5  See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

6- 1  The  Department,  individual  grant  sponsors  and  the  respective  land  management 

agencies  have  multi-party  agreements  established  that  provide  for  jurisdictional 
agreement  on  various  trail  proposals.  Despite  these  agreements,  individual 
development  or  maintenance  proposals  must  still  meet  NEPA  and  MEPA  requirements  on 
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a site-specific  basis.  Neither  this  PEIS  or  the  Multi-party  agreement  provide  an 
exemption  to  develop  or  maintain  trails  on  public  lands  without  mandatory  compliance 
with  environmental  laws  and  regulations. 

6-2  Funding  for  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  is  derived  from  one-half  of  one  percent  of 

the  gasoline  tax.  This  figure  was  established  by  the  legislature  and  is  formulated  based 
on  a proportional  percentage  of  the  total  gasoline  consumed  by  snowmobile  related 
activities  in  Montana. 

6-3  See  response  to  comment  3-1. 

6- 4  See  response  to  comment  k-1 6 & k-49. 

7 - 1 See  response  to  comment  3-2 

7- 2  Consideration  of  Bald  Eagle  nesting  areas  has  been  incorporated  into  the  PEIS  on  pages 

24  & 25  and  specifically  references  the  need  to  determine  appropriate  restrictions  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

7-3  Those  most  determined  to  circumvent  a seasonally  restricted  area  will  attempt  to  do  so 

regardless  of  the  physical  constraint.  The  Department's  best  tool  for  reducing 
infractions  will  be  increased  enforcement. 

7-4  The  public  awareness  descriptions  on  page  29  of  the  PEIS  have  been  revised  to  include  a 

discussion  of  safety  and  trail  warnings  in  shared  use  areas. 

Neither  the  Department  nor  a grant  sponsor  can  erect  signs  on  non-funded  trails. 

7-5  The  PEIS's  inclusion  of  non-motorized  recreation  areas  under  Issue  9 is  designed  to 

include  "popular  cross-country  ski  areas".  However,  the  appropriate  terminology  has 
been  incorporated  to  clarify  primary  non-motorized  interests. 

7-6  The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  provides  no  authority  for  the  Department  to  inspect  non- 

funded  trail  areas.  However,  through  cooperative  efforts  with  the  land  management 
agencies,  these  other  areas  could  be  inspected  under  their  authority.  Such  a decision 
could  be  considered  during  site  specific  MEPA/NEPA  compliance. 

7 - 7 The  PEIS  has  been  amended  on  page  63  to  include  a discussion  of  the  SCORP  findings. 

7- 8  The  PEIS  acknowledges  on  page  101,  that  land  use  designations  would  be  impacted  in 

"previously  undisturbed  areas  of  forest  or  rangelands."  By  virtue  of  changes 
incorporated  into  the  final  PEIS  regarding  designated  non-motorized  and  congressionally 
designated  wilderness  study  areas,  trails  would  not  be  proposed  in  these  areas,  and 
therefore  would  result  in  no  changes  in  land-use. 

8- 1  See  response  to  comment  k-36. 

8-2  See  response  to  comments  5-3  & 5-4. 

8-3  See  response  to  comment  5-4. 
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8-4  See  response  to  comment  k-3. 

8- 5  See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

9- 1  See  response  to  comments  k-8,  6-1,  4-1  & 2-3 

9-2  This  programmatic  EIS  is  different  from  standard  EIS's  in  that  it  must  consider  the 

regional  impacts  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  This  means  that  site  specific 
impacts,  such  as  those  determined  on  a proposed  trail  expansion  or  modification  will 
not  be  reflected  in  the  PEIS.  Rather  the  PEIS  must  determine  what  the  impacts  to 
individual  resources  will  be  on  a statewide  or  regional  level.  As  individual  trail 
proposals  are  reviewed  under  NEPA  or  MEPA,  each  could  feasibly  have  potential 
impacts  identified  that  could  be  defined  as  something  above  negligible  to  minor  or  even 
moderate.  In  these  cases,  it  will  be  up  to  the  individual  land  management  agency  to 
work  with  the  grant  applicant  to  develop  satisfactory  mitigating  measures  to  resolve 
the  potential  impact.  If  no  resolution  can  be  developed,  the  application  will  ultimately 
be  denied  by  the  Department. 

Under  Alternative  3 in  this  PEIS  (page  24),  modifications  (mitigations)  have  been 
identified  that,  upon  the  Department's  decision,  will  require  avoidance,  seasonal 
restrictions,  signing  and  public  awareness  strategies  be  built  into  proposals  in  critical 
wildlife  habitat  such  as  elk  winter  ranges,  etc.  The  Bob  Marshall  EMU,  in  specifically, 
is  not  considered  in  this  PEIS  for  the  reasons  described  in  the  beginning  of  this 
response.  Individual  proposals  must  comply  with  NEPA/MEPA  on  a site-specific  basis. 
This  compliance  must  be  sought  through  the  appropriate  land  management  agencies. 

9- 3  See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

10- 1  See  response  to  comment  k-8. 

10-2  The  Department  acknowledges  that  the  statements  on  page  iii  and  1 are  inaccurately 

stated.  The  statements  have  been  struck  from  the  document.  Site  specific 
environmental  documents  prepared  for  individual  proposals  will  not  be  allowed  to 
simply  "tier"  the  impacts  from  this  Programmatic  PEIS.  On  the  contrary,  impacts 
specific  to  the  individually  proposed  development  or  maintenance  projects  will  be 
determined  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  proposed  action.  The  intended  idea  to  be 
portrayed  was  that  the  modifications  and  recommendations  made  in  regards  to  the 
various  resources  and  potential  impacts  would  be  brought  forward  in  determining 
management  strategies  on  individual  trail  proposals. 

See  response  to  comment  k-36. 

10-3  See  response  to  comments  k-1 6 & 1-7. 

10-4  See  response  to  comments  9-2  & 2-3  & 4-1 

10-5  See  response  to  comments  5-3  & 5-4 
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10- 6  See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

11- 1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

12- 1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

1 3-1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

14-1  See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1 

14-2  The  Department  acknowledges  that  there  may  be  impacts  to  ungulates,  in  particular,  elk 

(pages  80-84)  depending  on  the  site  specific  characteristics  of  the  proposal  and  the 
nature  of  the  elk  in  question.  For  this  reason,  the  Department  established  and  has 
selected  as  its  preferred,  Alternative  3,  which  establishes  modifications  (mitigations) 
designed  to  protect  elk  in  their  winter  habitat.  Please  remember  that  this  is  a 
Programmatic  EIS,  in  that  it  does  not  address  site  specific  impacts  of  any  proposed 
action.  Individual  environmental  documents  (NEPA/MEPA)  will  be  prepared  on  a 
proposal  by  proposal  basis  by  the  appropriate  land  management  agency  and  in 
accordance  with  any  management  strategies  established  in  the  Department's  Elk 
Management  Plan. 

14-3  See  previous  response. 

14- 4  See  response  to  comments  k-1  & k-8. 

15- 1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

16- 1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

17- 1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

1 8-1  The  PEIS  has  been  modified  to  include  reference  of  newer  model  electronic  fuel  injection 

(EFI)  machines  (page  70).  However,  despite  the  availability  of  such  machines,  impacts 
as  discussed  in  this  PEIS  regarding  noise  and  air  quality  will  remain  as  written  since 
only  a percentage  of  machines  utilizing  funded  trails  are  EFI.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  the  snowmobile  industry  also  produces  new  machines  with  standard 
carburation. 

18- 2  As  m all  environmental  documents  prepared  in  compliance  with  NEPA  and  MEPA,  the 

Department  must  utilize  the  findings  of  existing  studies,  the  professional  expertise  of 
the  resource  specialist  and  site  specific  characteristics  to  determine  impacts  on  a local 
level.  The  specialists  used  in  preparing  environmental  documents  are  selected  because 
of  their  specialized  training  and  field  experience  in  the  individual  resource  areas.  As 
explained  throughout  the  document  and  during  the  public  involvement  process,  this  EIS 
is  programmatic  in  that  it  does  not  consider  impacts  on  a site-specific  basis.  Individual 
environmental  documents  will  be  required  under  NEPA  or  MEPA  to  determine  the 
specific  impacts  associated  with  a proposed  activity.  These  specific  environmental 
documents  will  utilize  the  findings  from  the  appropriate  studies  and  land  management 
agency  expertise  to  determine  specific  impacts.  As  in  all  NEPA  and  MEPA  compliance 
cases,  the  public  has  the  right  to  challenge  the  decision  made. 
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18-3  WMA  policy  is  not  the  issue  being  addressed  in  the  PEIS.  The  section  of  the  PEIS 

referenced  in  this  comment  is  explaining  current  responsibilities  under  the  existing 
Grants  Program.  It  is  not  a proposal  for  variance  from  existing  policy  and  therefore 
does  not  require  detailed  analysis  or  modification.  In  short,  it  is  the  status  quo. 

1 8-4  See  response  to  comment  k-8.  A PEIS  must  not  only  identify  potential  impacts,  but  also 

mitigative  measures.  A simple  listing  of  federal  and  state  laws  would  not  satisfy  the 
mandates  nor  administrative  rules  previously  referenced. 

18-5  The  statement  in  question  refers  to  reduced  use  densities  in  the  short  term  because  of 

the  inevitable  increase  in  ridership.  To  clarify,  if  trails  are  expanded  given  today's 
number  of  snowmobiles  and  riders,  densities  will  certainly  be  reduced.  However,  as 
populations  increase,  and  assuming  the  number  of  snowmobilers  increases  at  a 
proportional  rate,  use  densities  would  again  begin  to  rise  to  a point  where  densities 
equal  those  experienced  prior  to  the  original  expansion.  This  density  increase  would 
continue  until  trails  were  expanded  or  systems  connected.  In  short,  the  trail  use 
density  scenario  is  cyclical  in  nature,  requiring  continued  "tuning"  until  a balance  is 
reached. 

18-6  The  sentence  has  been  rephrased  to  read:  "...unless  traversed  by  existing  roads." 

1 8-7  Again,  this  is  a programmatic  EIS,  it  does  not  attempt  to  address  site  specific  issues  or 

impacts.  Individual  environmental  documents  prepared  for  each  grant  proposal,  in 
compliance  with  NEPA/MEPA,  will  define  "summer  wet  meadows."  The  definition  will 
be  based  on  the  unique  character  of  the  area  and  mitigations  will  be  reflective. 
Because  this  Programmatic  EIS  must  discuss  the  impacts  and  existing  conditions  on  a 
statewide  basis,  it  would  be  ineffective  to  attempt  a definition  of  "summer  wet 
meadows"  that  would  satisfy  all  scenarios. 

18-8  The  PEIS  has  been  amended  to  include  alternatives  for  locating  trailheads  at  higher 

elevations. 

18-9  Yes,  bears  are  known  to  emerge  from  hibernation  throughout  the  winter.  The  impacts 

addressed  in  this  PEIS  are  related  to  the  impact  of  snowmobile  activity  on  the  critical 
period  of  spring  feeding. 

18-10  See  response  to  comment  30-2.  The  PEIS  serves  to  identify  potential  impacts  that 

could,  not  will,  but  could  be  incurred  on  individual  trail  systems.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
land  management  agency  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  activity  will  or  will  not 
impact  a resource.  This  determination  will  be  done  through  the  appropriate 
NEPA/MEPA  compliance  procedures.  In  cases  where  the  site-specific  environmental 
review  identifies  an  impact  to  a resource,  the  modifications  identified  in  the  PEIS  would 
be  implemented  to  mitigate  the  problem.  The  PEIS  serves  as  a guidance  tool  for  future 
planning  of  trails  and  other  snowmobile  facilities. 

18-11  The  document  has  been  modified  on  page  29  to  read:  "Plans  would  also  be  developed  to 

necessarily  avoid  wilderness  boundaries,  and  popular  non-motorized...." 

18-12  The  proposed  hourly  restrictions  could  only  be  established  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
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the  land  management  agency,  local  government  authority  and  the  private  owners.  Upon 
concurrence,  however,  such  restrictions  would  be  valid  and  appropriate.  Remember, 
the  modifications  proposed  in  this  PEIS  are  not  policy  modifications  only. 

18-13  As  explained  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  21  of  the  PEIS,  the  additional  information 

requested  is  for  the  applicant  to  submit  with  the  application-not  for  inclusion  into  trail 
maps  that  are  distributed  for  public  use.  It  would  be  necessary  to  include  such 
strategies  as  alternative  avoidance  routes  on  the  base  maps  in  order  for  the  land 
management  agency  and  the  Department  to  satisfactorily  determine  impacts  under  the 
various  alternatives.  Without  knowledge  of  alternative  routes,  etc.,  the  Department 
would  have  no  means  with  which  to  compare  impact  levels,  and  therefore  no  way  to 
identify  a preferred  alternative  as  necessary  for  approval.  However,  the  information 
required  for  inclusion  on  the  map  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  Department  official  and  the 
land  management  agency  preparing  the  environmental  document.  Strategies  such  as 
signing  would,  most  likely,  not  require  a detailed  map  showing  where  each  sign  would 
be  placed.  Such  placement  strategies  would  be  prepared  accordingly  with  Department 
personnel. 

18-14  The  term  'historic'  has  been  added.  The  sentence  now  reads:  "Signing  plan  identifying 

signs  to  be  used  in  areas  of  historic  conflict  with  nonmotorized..." 

18-15  The  document  has  been  modified  on  page  30  to  read:  "...and  maintenance  responsibilities 

where  appropriate  and  in  accordance  with  management  agency  policy. 

18-16  Law  enforcement  must  be  expressed  in  the  PEIS  as  a mitigative  or  management 

measure.  Law  enforcement  may  be  carried  out  by  the  respective  land  management 
agencies  or  through  cooperative  agreements  or  memoranda  of  understanding  between 
agencies.  The  PEIS  only  stresses  that  law  enforcement  efforts  will  be  increased  in 
some  manner. 

18-17  Page  70  --  The  PEIS  states  that  "with  increased  fuel  efficiencies  and  resulting 

reductions  in  air  pollutant  emissions  from  EFI  machines,  the  new  model  snowmobiles 
help  reduce  the  air  quality  problem  on  a machine  by  machine  basis."  Despite  this 
acknowledgment  by  the  Department,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  not  all  owners  of 
snowmobiles  can  afford  the  newer  machines  that  exhibit  "improvements  in  noise  and 
pollution  control."  For  this  reason,  this  PEIS  cannot  assume  that  the  only  machines  on 
the  trail  systems  are  these  upgraded  models.  The  level  of  impacts  are  accurately 
determined  to  reflect  the  presence  of  older  machines  on  the  funded  trail  systems. 
Individual  environmental  documents  prepared  for  grant  applications  will  take  into 
consideration  the  above  issues  on  a system-by-system  basis. 

18-18  Again,  this  PEIS  strives  to  identify  all  possible  impacts  and  appropriate  mitigating 

measures.  Not  all  trail  systems  will  have  visibility  concerns  raised  as  an  issue.  In 
these  cases,  few  steps  may  be  required  to  mitigate  visual  intrusions.  However,  other 
systems  may  have  a number  of  areas  of  concern  regarding  visual  intrusions.  In  these 
cases,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  implement  measures  to  avoid  these  sensitive  areas  by 
locating  along  timber  edges  or  by  using  topographic  features  to  avoid  the  identified 
intrusion.  This  PEIS  does  not  stipulate  each  of  the  modification  for  all  proposed  trail 
projects.  Individual  environmental  documents,  prepared  by  the  land  management 
agency,  would  identify  potential  visual  problems  and  appropriate  mitigations  would  be 
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18-19 

18-20 

18-21 

18-22 

18-23 

18-24 

18-25 


18-26 

1 9-1 


incorporated. 

See  response  to  comments  k-19  & k-22.  The  PEIS  does  not  assume  the  hiring  of  1.5 
additional  FTE  but  an  increase  of  only  4%  of  administrative  costs. 

Comment  noted:  Extremely  steep  slopes  (over  60%)  are  slopes  in  excess  of  54°. 

The  document  has  been  modified  on  page  78  to  read:  “Although  wide  tracked  vehicles 
(snowmobiles,  groomers,  etc.)  do  exert  less  vertical  pressure  on  the  surface  than 
other  vehicles,  early  and  late  season...." 

This  section  provides  background  information  on  wildlife  in  Montana.  No  reference  or 
relation  to  snowmobiling  is  made  at  any  point.  As  in  all  EIS's  Chapter  4,  Environmental 
Consequences,  identifies  impacts  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  on  wildlife.  No 
mention  is  made  of  snowmobiling  being  responsible  for  the  extinction  of  any  Threatened 
or  Endangered  species. 

The  future  makeup  of  the  advisory  committee  will  be  studied  by  the  Department  and  you 
input  is  noted. 

Discussions  of  biodiversity  and  comparison  to  climax  forests  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  analysis.  However,  based  on  the  weight  of  vegetation  per  unit  area, 
productivity  in  wet  meadows  is  rated  as  low. 

Watershed  is  defined  as  a region  or  area  bounded  peripherally  by  a water  parting 
formation  (i.e.  ridge,  hill,  mountain  range,  continental  divide)  and  draining  ultimately  to 
a particular  watercourse  or  body  of  water.  There  is  no  formal  designation  of  official 
watersheds  in  Montana.  Science  identifies  streams  and  rivers  in  terms  of  orders,  or 
classes  of  rivers.  Each  stream  order  maintains  its  own  scale  of  watershed.  For 
example,  if  three  headwater  streams  make  up  a larger  river,  each  has  its  own 
watershed,  just  as  those  three  streams  are  within  the  larger  river's  watershed.  No 
specific  watersheds  are  addressed  in  this  PEIS,  however,  individual  environmental 
documents  will  consider  the  proposals  and  their  respective  impacts  on  even  the 
smallest  of  watersheds  as  determined  by  hydrologists  on  a scientific  basis. 

The  Department  requested  the  most  "complete"  bibliography  of  snowmobile  related 
research  possible  so  that  references  could  be  used  in  the  future  for  any  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  or  other  agencies/organizations.  The  research  in  fact  is 
what  makes  this  PEIS  objective.  Those  references  not  cited  in  this  PEIS  have  been  used 
in  other  studies  but  we  did  not  consider  them  to  be  consequential  to  the  PEIS  for  the 
Montana  Snowmobile  Grant  Program. 

Page  34  of  the  PEIS  identifies  certain  potential  changes  in  costs  and  time  associated 
with  program  administration.  The  amount  of  time  which  will  be  necessary  to  more 
adequately  review  program  impacts  and  mitigative  measures  will  increase.  The 
collection  of  more  extensive  input  from  the  public,  project  sponsors,  and  review  of 
environmental  review  criteria  by  project  sponsors  concerning  potential  impacts  and 
mitigative  measures  will  increase  administrative  time.  Page  34  also  indicates  the 
possibility  of  increased  funds  from  a state  gas  tax  increase.  The  state  gas  tax  was,  in 
fact,  increased  by  the  1993  session  of  the  Montana  legislature.  The  expenditure  of 
those  funds  will  be  dependent  upon  future  legislative  approval  to  expend  those  funds 
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through  the  appropriations  process.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  snowmobile  program  make  up  only  11.5%  of  the  total  expenditures.  If 
Department  overhead  is  added  to  administrative  costs,  the  total  is  22.1%  of  total 
expenditures.  From  a business  standpoint,  this  is  a conservative  amount  for 
administrative  and  overhead. 

19-2  This  EIS  is  programmatic  in  nature,  which  means  that  no  specific  trail  system  or 

proposal  is  analyzed.  Rather,  it  addresses  the  range  of  potential  impacts  that  could 
occur  given  the  unique  character  of  each  proposal  or  area  of  activity.  Individual 
environmental  documents  will  be  required  for  development  and  maintenance  activities 
proposed.  These  studies  will  be  under  the  authority  of  the  land  management  agency  and 
will  take  into  consideration  the  status  of  grizzly  populations  and  their  habitat.  The  PEIS 
is  a proactive  strategy  in  planning  for  the  future  of  snowmobile  use  and  the  anticipated 
increase  in  ridership. 

19- 3  See  response  to  comment  19-1. 

20- 1  Wildlife  behavior  varies  across  Montana  and  depends  on  many  factors,  including 

historical  conditions.  Because  of  this,  wildlife  will  behave  or  react  to  snowmobiles  in, 
for  example,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  differently  than  in  areas  of  little  human 
activity.  Because  this  is  a programmatic  EIS,  it  cannot  address  trail  systems  on  an 
individual  basis,  therefore,  to  identify  the  range  of  possible  impacts,  the  document 
states  that  snowmobile  activity  "could”  impact  wildlife...  This  means  that  when  the 
individual  environmental  reviews  are  conducted  by  the  land  management  agencies, 
depending  on  the  proposal  and  the  site,  impacts  could  range  from  both  ends  of  the 
extreme.  Such  conclusions  are  drawn  from  field  expertise,  research,  and  documented 
observation. ..not  assumptions. 

2 0-2  Again,  this  PEIS  considers  the  grizzly  Bear  on  a statewide  basis,  not  just  in  the  Hungry 

Horse  area.  It  strives  to  identify  the  range  of  possible  impacts  that  could  occur.  Only 
site  specific  analyses  will  determine  the  impacts  at  the  local  level.  Throughout  the 
funded  trail  system,  there  area  some  trails  that  exist  in  wintering  areas.  The  grant 
sponsors  in  these  areas  have  acknowledged  the  situation  and  worked  cooperatively  with 
the  Department  and  appropriate  land  management  agency  to  develop  a successful 
mitigation  plan  designed  to  provide  protection  of  winter  range  while  providing 
opportunity  for  the  motorized  and  non-motorized  public. 

2 0-3  Again,  this  PEIS  attempts  to  identify  the  range  of  impacts.  Even  though  an  impact 

identified  in  the  PEIS  may  not  be  a threat  in  one  area  of  the  state  does  not  mean  that  it 
won't  occur  under  specific  conditions  found  on  another  system.  For  this  reason,  site 
specific  analyses  will  be  conducted  by  the  land  management  agencies. 

2 0-4  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

21- 1  Page  8,  Paragraphs  2 & 4.  The  vast  majority  of  funded  snowmobile  trails  are  on 

federal  lands.  The  appropriate  federal  land  management  agencies  are  responsible  for 
planning  for  federal  lands.  The  Department  coordinates  with  federal  land  managers  to 
ensure  federal  regulations  are  satisfied.  Those  federal  regulations  include  Forest 
Plans,  BLM  Resource  Management  Plans,  Travel  Management  Plans  and  NEPA 
environmental  review.  These  planning  processes  all  involve  public  involvement.  Any 
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21-2 

21-3 

21-4 

21-5 

21-6 

21- 7 

22- 1 
22-2 


future  trail  connections  would  require  the  appropriate  land  managing  agencies  to  satisfy 
these  planning  and  environmental  review  processes. 

The  Department,  with  assistance  from  the  State  Trails  Advisory  Committee,  is 
initiating  a State  Trails  Plan  as  a revision  to  the  States  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan.  The  plan  will  identify  current  inventory  of  trails,  needs  and  desires  of 
the  entire  trails  community,  Montana's  general  public,  and  possible  future  trails  funding 
options,  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  be  site-specific  but  rather  "programmatic."  A 
portion  of  this  plan  will  naturally  deal  with  snowmobile  trails. 

Under  Alternative  3 (page  22),  the  restructured  review  committee  has  been 
incorporated  as  a modification  to  the  program.  The  restructured  review  committee 
will  also  include  additional  representatives  from  the  Department  and  the  appropriate 
land  management  agencies  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

The  formula  used  to  determine  funding  for  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  was 
computed  from  a study  that  estimated  the  amount  of  distributor  gasoline  tax  paid  by 
snowmobile  owners  for  gas  used  in  snowmobiles. 


This  PEIS  addresses  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  only.  Consideration  of  funding  for 
other  trail  programs  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  PEIS,  but  will  be  considered  within  the 
context  of  the  revisions  to  the  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  See 
response  to  comment  21-1. 

See  response  to  comment  21-1. 

Discussion  of  recreational  impacts  on  page  99  of  the  PEIS,  has  been  amended  to  include 
reference  to  possible  displacement  of  non-motorized  users  in  areas  that  previously  had 
no  funded  snowmobile  trails. 

Under  the  Cumulative  Impacts  section  of  the  PEIS  (page  106),  cumulative  impacts 
resulting  from  summer  use  of  funded  snowmobile  trails  have  been  acknowledged  and 
addressed.  Specific  cumulative  impacts  resulting  on  specific  funded  trail  systems  will 
be  considered  in  the  site  specific  environmental  documents  prepared  by  the  appropriate 
land  management  agency. 

See  response  to  comment  2-7. 

After  further  consideration  of  the  Department's  conclusions  reached  in  the  Draft  PEIS, 
the  Final  PEIS  has  been  amended  to  include  discussions  of  "recent  studies"  that  have 
been  conducted  in  regards  to  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  associated  responses.  The 
PEIS  has  been  amended  to  include  the  following  discussions:  Many  of  the  earlier 
studies,  largely  of  short  duration  and  measuring  overt  responses,  generally  conclude 
that  snowmobile  activity  has  limited  impacts  to  ungulate  habitat  and  population 
distribution.  However,  more  recent  physiological  studies  which  lend  themselves  to 
measuring  more  subtle  responses,  have  indicated  that  snowmobile  activity  could  result 
in  unnecessary  stress  and  energy  expenditure  by  the  animals  at  inopportune  times  of 
the  year.  Rost  and  Bailey  (1979)  reported  that  mule  deer  and  elk  avoided  roads 
(vehicle  traffic)  in  Colorado,  especially  a zone  within  200  meters  of  the  road.  Stemp 
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(1983),  using  heart  rate  as  a measure,  also  indicated  that  vehicles  approaching  and 
passing  were  less  disturbing  to  mountain  sheep  than  human  intruders  and  intruder  with 
dog.  However,  he  suggested  that  off  road  vehicles  moving  about  the  gentler  areas  of 
sheep  range  may  be  very  distressing.  MacArthur  et  al.  (1982)  in  measuring  heart  rate 
changes  in  mountain  sheep  due  to  disturbances,  reported  that  in  most  instances,  overt 
and  heart  rate  responses  were  quite  similar  in  length.  However,  they  felt  that  in  a 
population  of  sheep  less  habituated  to  humans,  a greater  discrepancy  would  exist  with 
heart  rate  increases  lasting  longer  than  overt  responses. 

Upon  further  review,  the  Department  has  upgraded  the  impact  conclusions  regarding 
ungulates  to  moderate  in  the  short  term  and  major  in  the  long  term  under  Alternative 
1,  major  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms  under  Alternative  2,  and  minor  in  both  the 
short  and  long  terms  under  Alternative  3. 

2 2-3  See  response  to  comment  10-2.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  formally  aware  on  April 

27,  1992  that  the  Department  was  preparing  a Request  for  Proposals  to  conduct  a 
Snowmobile  Grant  PEIS.  A meeting  was  held  in  Helena  that  day  with  representatives  of 
the  Forest  Service  (Tom  Donahue),  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Department  and 
the  Montana  Snowmobile  Association  to  discuss  the  project.  We  also  corresponded  with 
Dave  Jolly  on  July  1 about  this  project.  On  November  6,  Tom  Donahue  was  appointed 
as  the  USFS  representative  on  the  project. 

2 2-4  The  intent  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  is  not  to  "provide  for  faster  and  easier 

access  to  undeveloped/unroaded,  and/or  'inventoried'  roadless  areas  on  the  national 
forests  and  national  resource  lands..."  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  an  organized 
source  of  recreation  aimed  at  reducing  impacts  of  snowmobiles  under  a scenario  of  no 
regulation.  Modern  snow  machines  have  the  power  and  their  riders,  the  endurance  and 
will,  to  access  most  areas  whether  or  not  a funded  or  groomed  system  is  in  existence 
or  not.  The  Department  acknowledges  the  need  to  avoid  funding  of  trails  in  designated 
non-motorized  areas  and  Congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas. 
Discussion  of  these  two  areas  has  been  incorporated  into  the  PEIS  on  page  29. 

22-5  Agenda's  on  the  part  of  individual  parties  are  not  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Fish, 

Wildlife  and  Parks.  No  where  will  you  find  that  the  Department  or  the  Snowmobile 
Grant  Program,  nor  this  PEIS  have  agenda’s  to  fight  ongoing  wilderness  legislation. 

2 2-6  A Programmatic  EIS,  by  its  very  nature,  cannot  address  the  site  specific  impacts  that 

each  party  with  an  interest  in  his  or  her  corner  of  the  state  feels  is  of  critical 
importance.  Programmatic  EIS's  are  designed  to  provide,  on  a program-wide  basis, 
discussion  of  the  possible  impacts  that  could  result  from  implementation  of  a plan  or 
program.  It  is  not  designed  to  replace  site  specific  analyses  as  required  by 
NEPA/MEPA  on  proposals  for  individual  trail  activities.  Such  analyses  are  still 
required  of  the  appropriate  land  management  agency.  Findings  determining  specific 
impacts  on  these  local  levels  cannot  be  "tiered"  from  this  PEIS  as  it  provides  only  a 
range  of  impacts  that  serves  to  identify  potential  areas  of  conflict  requiring  specific 
consideration  during  the  site  specific  environmental  compliance. 

The  contractor  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  this  PEIS  invites  all  interested  parties  to 
review  its  "computer  system  word  processor"  and  library  of  EIS's  prepared  by  the 
company.  Selecting  passages  from  "what  was  already  on  the  contractor's  computer 
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system  word  processor,"  and  slightly  modifying  it  to  fit  the  current  subject  would  be 
quite  difficult  since  only  one  other  recent  Programmatic  EIS  has  been  prepared  at  the 
state  level  in  Montana,  and  was  done  so  by  another  consultant  for  the  Montana 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

Trails  funding  for  non-motorized  trails  programs  is  out  of  the  scope  of  this  document. 
However,  we  suggest  that  you  refer  suggestions  for  methods  to  fund  trails  to  the  State 
Trails  Advisory  Committee. 

Discussions  in  the  PEIS  under  Socioeconomics  (pages  88-91  & 46-55)  present  the 
benefits  of  snowmobiling  to  the  social  and  economic  settings  of  communities.  An  EIS  is 
designed,  by  law,  to  be  a neutral  document  that  portrays  both  sides  of  the  issue.  The 
decision  maker  ultimately  uses  the  information  disclosed  in  the  PEIS  to  determine  what 
impacts  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  decision  at  hand. 

State  Law  requires  that  those  funds  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  legislature 
from  snowmobile  registration  decal  fees  and  state  gas  tax  appropriations  will  be  used 
for  development,  maintenance  and  operation  of  snowmobile  facilities. 

See  response  to  comment  24-2. 

See  response  to  comment  24-1. 

See  response  to  comment  24-1. 

The  role  of  a PEIS  is  to  address  the  facts.  It  is  a fact  that  older  machines  are  on  the 
funded  trail  systems  and  that  they  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  newer  EFI  machines.  As 
long  as  older  machines  use  the  trail  systems,  their  respective  impacts  must  be 
considered  and  disclosed.  However,  the  PEIS  does  not  intend  to  discriminate.  Any 
interpretation  of  such  discrimination  is  not  intentional. 

Conflicts  between  snowmobiles  and  non-motorized  users  of  funded  trails  are  addressed 
on  page  99  of  the  PEIS.  Modifications  designed  under  Alternative  3 (page  29) 
acknowledge  and  incorporate  the  need  for  action  regarding  shared  use  of  trails.  With 
the  implementation  of  these  modifications,  shared  use  of  trails  can  continue  with 
minimal  conflict. 

See  response  to  comment  2-3. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

Other  uses  for  funded  snowmobile  trails  as  identified  in  this  comment  are  valid  and 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  PEIS  on  page  55. 

See  response  to  comment  2-6. 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  PEIS  is  programmatic  in  nature,  not  site-specific.  This  is  the 
reason  specific  trail  maps  are  not  included  in  the  document.  The  three  Alternatives 
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discussed  are  also  programmatic.  Alternative  3,  the  preferred  alternative, 
incorporates  review  processes,  limitations  and  mitigative  measures  for  potential 
impacts  identified  in  the  scoping  process  including  sensitive  areas. 

See  response  to  comments  2-2  & 6-2. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1,  2-2  & 6-2. 

See  response  to  comment  21-2.  The  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  also 
administers  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  which  provides  $129,000  for  all 
types  of  trails.  If  you  have  other  ideas  for  trails  funding  sources,  please  provide  them 
to  the  State  Trails  Advisory  Committee. 

Page  96  in  the  PEIS  states  clearly  that:  "Although  noise  levels  of  newer  snowmobiles 
have  been  significantly  reduced,  older  machines  are  still  common  on  Montana's  trail 
systems..."  Despite  the  advancements  of  new  machines,  with  quieter  more  efficient 
engines,  there  will  always  be  older  snowmobiles  on  the  market  and  ultimately  on  the 
funded  trail  systems.  As  long  as  that  possibility  remains,  documents  like  this  PEIS 
must  address  the  impacts  from  those  machines  as  well.  Granted,  industry  is  moving  to 
reduce  output  levels  in  new  machines,  but  unless  they  are  also  planning  to  retrofit  all 
models  built  before  the  improved  performance  machines,  there  will  always  be  higher 
output  engines  on  the  trails. 

Reference  to  New  York's  performance  standard  is  acknowledged  on  page  95  of  the  PEIS. 

See  response  to  comment  18-10.  As  discussed  throughout  the  public  involvement 
process,  this  EIS  is  programmatic  in  nature.  By  virtue  of  its  definition,  the  PEIS  is  not 
meant  to  address  the  specific  impacts  associated  with  each  proposal  for  development  or 
maintenance  of  snowmobile  trails.  Because  of  this,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  in  any 
definite  terms,  what  the  impacts  would  be  for  each  site  given  the  unique 
characteristics  of  both  the  site  and  the  proposal.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  a 
document  such  as  this  PEIS  shouldn't  attempt  to  assign  "blanket"  impact  levels  to  each 
resource  such  as  ungulates,  vegetation,  etc.,  for  each  region  of  the  state.  The 
document  will  stand  as  is,  with  the  identification  of  a range  o:  impacts  and 
modifications  aimed  at  mitigating  the  various  impacts.  Individuals  searching  for  an 
exact  definition  of  impacts  on  trails  must  become  involved  in  the  site  specific 
environmental  review  that  is  mandated  by  both  Federal  and  State  law. 

Again,  in  many  site  specific  cases,  there  may  not  be  an  impact  as  identified  in  this 
PEIS,  but  since  this  is  a programmatic  document,  it  must  address  all  funded  trail 
systems.  The  environmental  document  prepared  by  the  appropriate  land  management 
agency  on  each  proposal  could,  in  any  case,  define  impacts  at  either  extreme-positive 
impact  included.  This  PEIS  documents  on  pages  88-91  the  positive  economic  and  social 
benefits  reaped  by  local  communities,  families  and  individuals.  However,  it  is  not  the 
role  of  a programmatic  EIS  to  conduct  a blanket  cost-benefit  analysis  for  the 
snowmobile  program.  Such  an  analysis  would  occur  on  a site  specific  basis. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

This  is  a Programmatic  EIS.  As  such,  under  MEPA,  the  PEIS  process  does  not  include 
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the  site  specific  identification  of  impacts  to  various  resources.  Under  the  PEIS 
process,  the  Department  cannot,  and  is  not  required  to  fund  studies  on  each  and  every 
trail  system  in  the  state  for  determination  of  impacts.  The  PEIS  merely  identifies  the 
possible  impacts  that  could  occur  on  a statewide  basis.  This  is  because  the  PEIS  is 
written  on  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.. .not  individual  trails  or  trail  systems. 
Under  NEPA  and  MEPA,  when  individual  proposals  for  development  or  maintenance  of 
trails  are  prepared,  the  individually  proposed  plan  must  comply  with  NEPA/MEPA.  For 
each  individual  proposal,  the  respective  land  management  agency  must  prepare  an 
environmental  document  in  compliance  with  the  respective  State  and  Federal 
environmental  policy  acts.  This  document  would  be  prepared  separately,  and  result  in 
independent  conclusions  regarding  impacts  based  on  the  unique  character  of  the  area  and 
proposed  activity. 

This  PEIS  was  prepared  using  statistically  accurate  data  from  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  over  time.  The  preparers  of  the  PEIS  are  highly  recognized  in  their 
respective  fields  of  expertise.  Based  on  the  aforementioned  research  and  the 
specialist's  years  of  experience,  the  Department  feels  that  the  conclusions  drawn  at 
the  PEIS  level,  are  justifiable  and  supported  under  each  alternative. 

See  response  to  comment  31-1 

Again,  this  PEIS  does  not  consider  the  specifics  of  each  funded  trail  system.  It 
discusses  impacts  in  general,  on  a statewide  basis,  to  provide  the  decision  maker  with 
the  necessary  information  from  which  to  make  a determination.  To  reemphasize,  the 
Department's  preferred  alternative  is  #3  which  acknowledges  the  impacts  discussed  in 
chapter  4 and  provides  for  modifications  designed  at  mitigating  those  impacts.  It  is 
also  paramount  to  remember  that  each  trail  system  must  still  comply  with  NEPA  or 
MEPA  by  having  an  environmental  document  prepared  by  the  respective  land 
management  agency.  The  environmental  document  will  not  simply  "tier"  from  this  PEIS 
as  it  will  be  required  to  determine  site  specific  impacts.  Some  proposals  could  very 
well  impact  resources  specifically.  In  such  a case,  the  land  management  agency  would 
consult  the  PEIS  for  recommended  modifications  aimed  at  reducing  the  impact.  If  no 
modifications  are  suited  to  mitigate  the  impact,  or  if  none  of  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  the  applicant,  satisfied  NEPA/MEPA,  the  proposal  would  not  be  approved  by  the  land 
management  agency  or  the  Department. 

See  response  to  comment  7-2. 

See  response  to  comment  22-2. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1  & 31-3.  As  explained  in  the  document  and 
throughout  the  public  involvement  process,  this  document  is  programmatic  by  nature, 
and  cannot  address  specific  herds  on  or  near  individual  systems.  The  PEIS 
acknowledges  impacts  to  ungulates  and  offers  an  alternative  aimed  at  providing 
mitigating  measures  designed  to  address  these  acknowledged  impacts.  Mitigating 
measures  specific  to  a proposal  having  impacts  identified  through  the  NEPA/MEPA 
compliance  process  will  be  drawn  from  the  PEIS  and  modified,  if  necessary,  to  address 
the  impacts  of  the  individual  trail  project  under  consideration. 
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While  the  referenced  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  study  does  refer  to  the 
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impacts  identified  in  this  comment,  it  ultimately  draws  the  same  conclusions  reached  in 
this  PEIS.  Following  discussion  of  increases  in  heart  rate  and  basal  metabolism  (page  5) 
and  the  potential  for  greater  impact  during  the  winter  and  spring,  conclusions  on  page  6 
of  the  Red  Rock  study  ultimately  state  that:  "It  is  difficult  to  derive  concrete 
conclusions  regarding  snowmobile  impacts  on  wildlife  populations..."  and  that  "While  no 
one  can  state  categorically  that  increased  use  will  or  will  not  impose  additional  stress 
on  wildlife,  available  evidence  suggests  that  such  impacts  are  a definite  possibility." 
These  conclusions,  supported  by  terminology  such  as  "possibly",  "can"  and  "may" 
coincide  with  conclusions  drawn  in  this  PEIS  that  state:  "Studies  on  the  impacts  of 
snowmobile  disturbance  to  wildlife  offer  a wide  range  of  conclusions.  Winter 
conditions,  particularly  where  conditions  are  good  for  snowmobiling,  can  be  harsh  for 
many  species  of  wildlife."  It  continues  to  acknowledge,  as  does  the  Red  Rock  study, 
that:  snowmobiles.. ."could  result  in  unnecessary  stress  and  energy  expenditure  at 
inopportune  times  of  the  year."  With  that  in  mind,  one  must  be  reminded  that  this  EIS 
is  programmatic  and  cannot  address  and  does  not  warrant  independent  research  on  all 
wildlife  habitat  and  populations  potentially  affected  by  snowmobiling.  Individual 
compliance  with  NEPA/MEPA  by  each  land  management  agency  reviewing  trail 
development  or  maintenance  proposals  will  determine  specific  impacts  associated  with 
the  proposed  activities. 

Pages  86  - 87  of  the  PEIS  discusses  indirect  impacts  (as  defined  in  assumptions  on  page 
65)  to  vegetation  in  areas  away  from  trail  boundaries.  Page  85  addresses,  and 
acknowledges  impacts  to  saplings,  but  has  been  amended  to  clarify  the  specific  impacts 
to  these  young  trees  and  saplings  in  natural  regeneration  areas  and  tree  plantations. 

Page  83  acknowledges  and  addresses  the  impacts  to  subnivean  environments  caused  by 
snowmobile  induced  compaction.  It  specifically  addresses  ill  health  and  increased 
mortality  for  small  mammals  in  these  subnivean  environments  (Neumann  and  Merriam 
1972). 

Please  refer  to  page  28,  Issue  8.  "Enforcement.  Upon  available  funding,  the 
Department  would  increase  enforcement  efforts  on  trails  to  ensure  compliance  with 
applicable  regulations."  This  enforcement  is  accomplished  by  trained  law  enforcement 
officials  of  the  Department  and  other  agencies.  Club  members  would  only  assist  the 
Department  by  encouraging  snowmobiler  to  report  accidents  involving  personal 
property.  In  fact,  the  1993  legislature  increased  the  snowmobile  registration  decal  fee 
from  $2.00  to  $5.00,  thus  increasing  the  amount  to  law  enforcement  from 
$1 .00/registration  to  $2. 50/registration. 

The  Draft  PEIS  explains  on  page  16  that  alternative  1 is  the  existing  program  as  it  has 
been  administered  for  years,  and  is  programmatically  defined  as  the  "no  action 
alternative".  Alternative  3,  the  agency  preferred,  places  much  more  burden  on  the 
snowmobile  grant  applicant  than  currently  exists  under  the  program.  It  involves  the 
incorporation  of  mitigating  measures  into  plans  that  potentially  affect  resources  and 
requires  much  more  detailed  information  for  inclusion  into  the  application  for  review 
and  NEPA/MEPA  by  the  respective  land  management  agency  and  the  Department. 
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Approximately  $440,000  per  year  is  generated  for  the  snowmobile  program  from  the 
state  gas  tax.  The  Department  of  Transportation  has  calculated  that  to  be  5/10  of  1% 
of  the  state  gas  tax.  That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  133  gallons  of  gas  used  per 
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snowmobile  per  year  in  Montana  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  gas  used 
in  rental  snowmobiles  nor  that  used  by  out-of-state  tourists. 

The  PEIS  acknowledges  that  impacts  are  probable  under  Alternative  1 (existing 
program).  For  that  reason,  Alternative  3 has  been  selected  as  the  agency’s  preferred. 
Alternative  3 provides  for  a greater  system  of  checks  and  balances  for  proposed  and 
existing  trail  systems.  All  conclusions  reached  in  the  Draft  PEIS  are  based  on 
statistically  valid  studies  and  the  professional  experience  of  the  consultant  and 
Department's  staffs  and  interdisciplinary  team  members. 

Please  refer  to  PEIS  pages  8 and  20  (table  2-1)  which  make  it  clear  that  federal 
agencies  must  satisfy  federal  regulations  including,  but  not  limited  to,  environmental 
assessments,  biological  assessments,  cultural  resource  clearance  or  special  use 
permits.  See  clarifications  added  to  page  8. 

The  only  Categorical  Exclusion  criteria  specifically  identified  in  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
PEIS  is  specified  for  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  This  only  applies  to  an  application 
for  state  snowmobile  funds.  On  federal  lands,  the  particular  land  managing  agency  must 
satisfy  federal  mandates  and  executive  orders  before  funds  can  be  applied  for  from  the 
state  grant  program. 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  PEIS  provides  a specific  mechanism  for  reviewing  potential 
impacts  of  trails  proposals  on  all  resources,  including  game  animals,  before  any  state 
snowmobile  funds  are  involved.  This  process  will  provide  another  "check  and  balance" 
and  thus  coincides  with  the  Department’s  responsibilities  under  MCA  87-1-201(2). 

See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1,  & 32-3. 

See  response  to  comments  5-4  & 22-2. 

The  PEIS  and  Grant  Program  do  not  "call  for"  snowmobile  activity  in  wintering  areas. 
On  the  contrary,  under  Alternative  3,  impacts  to  grizzly  bears  in  spring  ranges  are 
acknowledged  and  mitigating  measures  are  identified  on  page  24,  including  avoidance 
and  seasonal  restrictions  in  these  areas. 

See  response  to  comment  k-8  & k-36. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  state  that  presently  requires  a written  test  before  receiving  a 
registration  decal  but  we  will  investigate.  The  safety  education  training  program 
follows  a uniform  nationally  used  workbook  which  incorporates  snowmobile  ethics  and 
impacts.  Our  intent  is  to  incorporate  interpretive  signing  to  compliment  that  training. 
All  signs  on  federal  lands  must  satisfy  the  respective  federal  agency  signing  standards. 

See  response  to  comment  34-5. 

The  PEIS  acknowledges  the  potential  for  destabilization  of  soils  and  impacts  to 
vegetation.  It  also  provides,  under  Alternative  3,  mitigation  measures  designed  to 
avoid  such  impacts  (page  23  and  25  respectively). 
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The  final  PEIS  makes  it  clear  that  grant  moneys  will  not  be  approved  for  projects  into 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas  or  designated  non- 
motorized  areas.  Because  this  is  a programmatic  EIS,  this  consideration  has  been 
included  under  Alternative  3 as  one  of  many  areas  for  which  additional  information 
must  be  requested  of  grant  applicants. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comment  21-1. 

See  response  to  comments  2-7  & k-36. 

See  response  to  comment  2-6. 

See  response  to  comment  21-2. 

Aesthetic  considerations  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  address  in  a NEPA/MEPA 
document  because  of  the  individual  perceptions  and  value  judgments  pertaining  to  the 
definition  of  noise.  However,  this  PEIS  has  attempted  to  address  the  physical  impacts 
associated  with  noise  (i.e.  irritation,  increased  heart  rates,  loss  of  sleep,  muscular 
weakness,  etc..),  as  well  as  the  less  physically  oriented  impacts  such  as  loss  of 
enjoyment  in  "pristine"  or  "naturally  quiet"  areas  for  non-motorized  users,  etc.  ( 
pages  95-96).  Because  this  is  a programmatic  EIS,  it  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  noise 
impacts  on  a trail  or  system  specific  level,  and  therefore  draws  general  conclusions 
regarding  specific  impacts  of  noise.  However,  individual  proposals  for  development  or 
maintenance  of  trails  will  be  required  to  comply  with  MEPA/NEPA  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  environmental  analysis  conducted  on  the  site  specific  level  will  provide 
greater  opportunity  to  identify  unique  noise  issues  and  subsequent  mitigation  measures. 

The  final  PEIS  makes  it  clear  that  we  will  not  approve  grants  to  projects  involving 
congressionally  designated  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas,  or  designated  non- 
motorized  areas.  Also  see  response  to  comment  k-1. 

Page  26  identifies  modifications  designed  to  reduce  impacts  on  vegetation  and  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  under  Alternative  3.  Public  awareness  strategies  regarding 
the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  has  been  added  to  the  "Education"  discussion. 

Being  a programmatic  EIS,  it  is  difficult  to  address  the  issue  of  erosion  without  site 
specific  data  and  analyses  to  support  findings.  This  programmatic  EIS  serves  only  to 
identify  the  potential  for  erosion  impacts  from  snowmobiling  and  recommends 
modifications  to  the  Grants  Program  for  mitigating  those  impacts.  Such  analyses  and 
determination  of  specific  impacts  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate  land 
management  agency  in  compliance  with  respective  NEPA/MEPA  environmental 
documents. 
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A grooming  start  and  completion  date  is  an  excellent  idea  for  managing  the  grooming 
program  to  reduce  impacts  during  light  snow  conditions.  Some  of  our  grooming 
contracts  no  limit  the  grooming  start-up  date  to  December  1.  We  will  consider  this 
option  in  the  future. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you.  Alternative  3 does  consider  strategies  for 
improving  safety  along  trails,  including  improved  signing  and  awareness  programs. 

See  response  to  comment  2-9. 

See  response  to  comment  k-36. 

See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

See  amendment  made  on  page  1 of  Appendix  A.  Prior  to  making  a final  determination 
that  a new  or  substantially  changed  application  satisfies  the  criteria  for  a categorical 
exclusion,  the  Department  will  provide  15  days  for  public  review  and  comment. 

See  response  to  comment  21-1 

See  response  to  comment  22-4. 

The  PEIS  doesn't  use  Yellowstone  as  a model.  It  addresses  impacts  to  ungulates  on  a 
more  regional  basis  and  attempts  to  identify  modifications  to  the  existing  program  that 
could  be  used  on  specific  trails  or  trail  systems  to  mitigate  the  range  of  potential 
impacts  unique  to  that  area  or  resource.  See  response  to  comment  32-4. 

See  response  to  comment  5-4  & 32-4. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

The  Department  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  comment  and  has  amended  the 
modifications  under  Alternative  3 (page  24)  to  include  known  denning  areas.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Department  to  carefully  plan  for  avoidance  and  seasonal  restrictions, 
since  signing  and  posted  restricted  areas  often  attract  visitors  on  foot  and  machine  to 
view  the  wildlife  in  their  habitat.  Specific  dates  for  restricted  travel  would  be 
determined  on  a case  by  case  base  and  identified  in  the  land  management  agency's 
NEPA/MEPA  compliance  document.  Although  this  PEIS  addresses  mitigation  measures 
designed  at  protecting  such  areas,  the  program  has  no  administrative  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  funded  trail  system. 

See  response  to  comment  2-3,  2-5,  7-3,  7-6,  22-4  & 4-1  regarding  Congressionally 
designated  wilderness  study  areas,  designated  non-motorized  areas,  and  winter  range 
habitat.  See  response  to  comment  above  regarding  seasonal  restrictions.  Although 
indirect  impacts  are  acknowledged  by  the  department,  activities  beyond  funded  trails 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

See  response  to  comment  22-4.  Indirect  impacts  associated  with  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
Program  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  direct  impacts  identified  in  the  PEIS.  Although 
the  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  activities  beyond  the  funded  trail  system,  it 
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41-13 

41- 14 

42- 1 
42-2 
42-3 
42-4 

42- 5 

43- 1 

44- 1 

45- 1 

45- 2 

46- 1 

46- 2 

47- 1 
47-2 

47- 3 

48- 1 
48-2 


acknowledges  that  indirect  impacts  do  exist  and  that,  without  regulation  under  the 
Grant  Program,  could  result  in  isolated  instances  with  individual  resources  being 
impacted  more  so  than  similar  resources  along  funded  trails.  This  discussion  of 
indirect  impacts  has  been  incorporated  into  the  PEIS.  Land  management  agency 
NEPA/MEPA  compliance  procedures  will  consider  direct  and  indirect  impacts  on  a 
project-by-project  basis. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

See  response  to  comments  k-16,  1-1  & changes  incorporated  into  the  final  PEIS  on 
page  33  regarding  enforcement. 

See  response  to  comment  2-6. 

See  response  to  comment  k-36,  2-2  & 2-7. 

See  response  to  comment  21-2,  k-1  & k-3. 

See  response  to  comment  2-2. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comment  21-2  and  refer  to  changes  made  on  page  17  of  the  PEIS. 

See  response  to  comment  k-16. 

See  response  to  comment  k-16. 

We  have  not  had  reports  of  road  damage  caused  by  snowmobile  trails  runoff.  However, 
the  snowmobile  grant  dollars  may  be  used  for  such  repairs  if  documented  by  the 
managing  agency(ies). 

See  response  to  comment  2-3,  4-1  & 9-2. 

See  response  to  comment  9-2. 

Modifications  proposed  under  Alternative  3 on  pages  28  and  29  speak  to  the  concerns 
reflected  in  this  comment.  Specifically,  hourly  restrictions  have  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  mitigating  disturbance  on  private  property,  residential  neighborhoods,  and 
sensitive  areas  within  communities. 

See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1  & 9-2. 


48-3 


See  response  to  comment  k-3. 
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4 8-4 
48-5 

48- 6 

49- 1 
50-1 

50- 2 

51- 1 

52- 1 

53- 1 
53-2 


53-3 

53-4 

53-5 

53-6 

53-7 

53-8 


54-1 

54-2 

54-3 


See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1  & 9-2. 

See  response  to  comments  k-8,  k-1  & k-36. 

See  response  to  comments  2-2,  2-7,  k-1 6 & k-49. 

See  response  to  comments  21-2  & 29-5. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-2  & 9-2. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comment  21-2. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comments  k-36  & 22-3. 

See  response  to  comments  k-1,  21-1,  21-3  & amendment  made  on  page  1 of  Appendix 
A.  Prior  to  making  a final  determination  that  a new  or  substantially  changed  application 
satisfies  the  criteria  for  a categorical  exclusion,  the  Department  will  provide  15  days 
for  public  review  and  comment. 

See  response  to  comment  21-1. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1  & 9-2. 

See  response  to  comment  k-1 6.  Your  suggested  verbage  for  boundary  signs  of  non- 
motorized  areas  and  wilderness  areas  has  been  noted  and  will  be  considered,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comments  3-1  & 23-2.  Funding  for  non-motorized  trails  programs  is 
out  of  the  scope  of  this  PEIS. 

See  response  to  comments  7-4,  7-5,  2-3  & 4-1. 

See  response  to  comments  9-2,  5-3,  5-4,  2-3  & 4-1.  In  regards  to  the  comment 
regarding  the  state's  Elk  Management  Plan,  the  Department  agrees  that  trails  funded 
under  the  Grant  Program  must  comply  with  elk  management  strategies  pertaining  to 
snowmobiles  identified  in  the  Elk  Management  Plan. 

See  response  to  comments  18-10  & 30-2. 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  PEIS  was  prepared  by  Morrison  Maierle  Environmental 
Corporation  of  Helena,  Montana.  See  list  of  preparers  and  respective  qualifications  on 
paged  108-110. 

Most  snowmobile  trailheads  are  located  at  lower  elevations  since  most  snowmobilers 
must  access  funded  trail  system  with  snowmobile  in  tow.  Most  trails  funded  under  the 
grant  program  extend  out  from  these  trailheads  destined  for  higher  elevations  with 
more  snow  and  better  conditions  for  riding.  However,  several  funded  trails  routes 
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have  historically  passed  through  or  near  winter  ranges  as  a means  to  access  the  higher 
elevations.  Any  wildlife  biologist  in  Montana  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  many 
areas  across  the  state  that  are  utilized  as  winter  ranges  by  ungulates  yet  maintain 
sufficient  snowcover  for  effective  snowmobile  operation. 

5 4-4  See  respective  changes  in  Final  PEIS  on  page  83.  Recent  studies  of  radio-collared 

grizzly  bears  have  shown  that  females  and  females  with  cubs  were  generally  found  in 
high  elevation  habitats  covered  by  snow  from  mid-October  through  mid-may.  During 
post-denning  periods,  females  with  cubs  are  less  mobile  than  other  bears  and  remain 
near  the  den  site  from  early  April  through  mid-May.  Thus  high  elevation  snowmobiling 
during  mid  to  late  spring  could  increase  the  potential  for  encounters  with  post-denning 
bears  (Mace  and  Manley,  Pers.  Commun.).  Bears  do  not  search  for  food  solely  at  lower 
elevations.  Grizzly  bears  often  scavenge  higher  altitude  avalanche  "runouts"  for 
carcasses  of  animals  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  caught  in  avalanches  over  the 
winter. 

b-1  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

b-2  See  response  to  21-1  & 21-4. 

b-3  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

k-1  Please  refer  to  PEIS  pages  8 and  20  (table  2-1)  which  make  it  clear  that  federal 

agencies  must  satisfy  federal  regulations  including,  but  not  limited  to,  environmental 
assessments,  biological  assessments,  cultural  resource  clearance  or  special  use 
permits.  See  clarifications  added  to  page  8. 

The  only  Categorical  Exclusion  criteria  specifically  identified  in  the  Snowmobile  Grant 
PEIS  is  specified  for  the  Snowmobile  Grant  Program.  This  only  applies  to  an  application 
for  state  snowmobile  funds.  On  federal  lands,  the  particular  land  managing  agency  must 
satisfy  federal  mandates  and  executive  orders  before  funds  can  be  applied  for  from  the 
state  grant  program. 

k-2  See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1  & 9-2. 

k-3  The  Snowmobile  Grant  PEIS  provides  a specific  mechanism  for  reviewing  potential 

impacts  of  trails  proposals  on  all  resources,  including  game  animals,  before  any  state 
snowmobile  funds  are  involved.  This  process  will  provide  another  "check  and  balance" 
and  thus  coincides  with  the  Department's  responsibilities  under  MCA  87-1-201(2). 

k-4  See  response  to  comment  1-1. 

k-5  See  response  to  comments  54-4,  31-1,  34-3,  19-2  & 2-3. 

k-6  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

k-7  Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

k-8  Please  refer  to  page  1,  Purpose  of  the  PEIS  and  Scope  of  Analysis.  Under  the  Montana 

Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Department  is  required  to  prepare  a detailed  statement 
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k-10 
k- 1 1 
k- 1 2 
k- 1 3 

k- 1 4 
k-1  5 

k-1  6 
k-1  7 

k-18 

k- 1 9 


k-20 


on  environmental  impacts  of  programs  significantly  affecting  the  environment,  75-1- 
201(1)  (b)(iii),  MCA.  Under  Department  rules,  an  "action"  includes  a program  directly 
undertaken  by  an  agency  and  projects  or  activities  supported  through  a grant,  ARM 
12.2.429(1).  The  Department  must  do  a "programmatic  review"  to  analyze  the 
impacts  of  a series  of  actions,  programs  or  policies,  ARM  12.2.444(1).  If  a project 
funded  through  a snowmobile  grant  is  on  federal  land,  the  federal  agency  may  also  be 
required  to  do  a site-specific  NEPA  review,  unless  the  project  falls  within  on  of  its  own 
categorical  exclusions. 

See  response  to  comments  54-4,  31-1,  34-3,  19-2  & 2-3. 

See  response  to  comment  9-2. 

See  response  to  comment  21-1. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

Your  point  on  predation  is  well  taken.  Snowmobile  trails  could  indeed  make  it  easier  for 
predators  to  travel,  however,  animals  such  as  bears,  coyote  and  wolf  will  prey  on  the 
young  and  weak  despite  the  ease  of  access  to  winter  range.  Thank  you  for  your 
comment. 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

The  78  dB  level,  as  discussed  on  page  62  of  the  PEIS,  is  EPA's  noise  rating  for  the 
snowmobile  industry.  All  snowmobiles  built  after  June  30,  1975  are  not  to  exceed  the 
EPA  mandated  78  dB  level. 

See  response  to  comment  1-1.  Also  see  respective  changes  to  PEIS,  pages  28  and  33. 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  comment  on  objectivity  regarding  the  inclusion  of 
results  from  user  perception  survey  that  was  conducted  and  incorporated  into  the  Draft 
PEIS.  The  entire  section  on  user  perceptions  has  been  eliminated  from  the  final  PEIS. 

The  programmatic  nature  of  this  EIS  prevents  the  Department  from  quantifying  the 
terminology  used  to  rate  the  level  of  impacts  under  each  resource.  As  suggested  in  the 
comment,  an  assumption  has  been  added  on  page  66  that  identifies  the  potential  for 
significantly  different  impact  determinations  on  a local  level.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a 
programmatic  EIS. 

The  Snowmobile  Grant  Program  PEIS  findings  will  be  applied  to  all  snowmobile  trail 
projects  requesting  funds  from  the  Department.  Snowmobile  trails  that  have  been 
funded  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  PEIS  will  have  three  years  from  the  date  of 
decision  to  satisfy  conditions  of  the  PEIS.  Any  new  trails,  or  existing  trails  previously 
unfunded,  that  apply  for  state  snowmobile  grants  from  the  Department  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  PEIS  must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  PEIS. 

Appropriate  considerations  have  been  added  to  the  checklist  that  identify  a finite  range 
of  resubmittals  and  subsequent  rejection  option. 
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k-23 
k-  24 
k-  25 
k-26 
k-  27 
k-28 
k-29 
k-  30 

k-  3 1 
k-32 
k-33 
k-  34 
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k-36 


See  response  to  comment  2-3  & 4-1. 

Page  34  of  the  PEIS  identifies  certain  potential  changes  in  costs  and  time  associated 
with  program  administration.  The  amount  of  time  which  will  be  necessary  to  more 
adequately  review  program  impacts  and  mitigative  measures  will  increase.  The 
collection  of  more  extensive  input  from  the  public  concerning  potential  impacts  and 
mitigative  measures  will  increase  administrative  time.  Page  34  also  indicates  the 
possibility  of  increased  funds  from  a state  gas  tax  increase.  The  state  gas  tax  was,  in 
fact,  increased  by  the  1993  session  of  the  Montana  legislature.  The  expenditure  of 
those  funds  will  be  dependent  upon  future  legislative  approval  to  expend  those  funds 
through  the  appropriations  process.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  snowmobile  program  make  up  only  11.5%  of  the  total  expenditures.  If 
Department  overhead  is  added  to  administrative  costs,  the  total  is  22.1%  of  total 
expenditures.  From  a business  standpoint,  this  is  a conservative  amount  for 
administrative  and  overhead. 

See  response  to  comment  19-3  & 18-24 

See  response  to  comment  K-22. 

See  response  to  comment  41-7  & 20-1. 

See  response  to  comment  20-6. 

See  response  to  comment  20-3. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comment  18-17. 

See  response  to  comment  54-4  & 19-2.  Please  remember  that  this  is  a programmatic 
EIS  in  that  it  is  not  intended  to  address  impacts  on  a site  specific  basis.  However, 
because  bear  behavior  and  habitat  varies  across  Montana,  this  PEIS  must  consider  the 
range  of  possible  impacts. 

See  response  to  comment  18-10. 

See  response  to  comments  k-1  & k-8. 

See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

See  response  to  comment  5-3,  5-4  & 22-2. 

See  response  to  comment  9-2  & 41-7.  Consultation  with  Regions  1 and  4 resulted  in 
the  identification  of  studies  related  to  wildlife  disturbance  from  harassment  and 
mechanized  disturbances.  These  studies  have  been  reviewed  and  results  are  discussed 
in  response  to  comment  22-2. 

The  CEQ  has  developed  two  interpretations  of  "no  action"  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
proposal: 
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k-45 

k-46 

k-47 

k-48 

k-49 

k-50 


1 ) no  change  from  the  current  status  quo;  or 

2 ) the  proposed  action  does  not  take  place. 

The  first  interpretation  covers  situations  such  as  the  one  in  question  where  current 
management  or  an  on-going  program  is  taking  place.  Thus  the  PEIS  properly  utilized  the 
on-going  program  as  the  "no  action"  alternative.  The  PEIS  also  analyzed  the  alternative 
of  no  program. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  not  designated  as  a joint  lead  agency  because  the  money 
for  the  specific  grant  program  impacted  by  the  PEIS  consists  of  state  funds  only. 
Although  many  of  the  snowmobile  trails  are  located  on  USFS  lands,  these  project  must 
be  covered  by  site-specific  environmental  review  or  under  the  appropriate  federal 
agency's  categorical  exclusions.  The  purpose  of  this  PEIS  is  to  evaluate  the  state  grant 
program  and  provide  guidance  for  projects,  not  to  replace  the  need  for  site-specific 
review. 

See  response  to  comment  k-16. 

See  response  to  comment  2-9. 

See  response  to  comment  41-6. 

See  response  to  comments  32-4  & 41-7. 

See  response  to  comments  5-4  & 32-4. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

See  response  to  comments  41-10  & 41-11 
See  response  to  comment  41-11  & k-16. 

See  amendment  made  on  page  1 of  Appendix  A.  Prior  to  making  a final  determination 
that  a new  or  substantially  changed  application  satisfies  the  criteria  for  a categorical 
exclusion,  the  Department  will  provide  15  days  for  public  review  and  comment. 

See  response  to  comment  k-36. 

See  response  to  comment  k-1. 

See  response  to  comments  k-3  & 22-2. 

See  response  to  comment  k-8,  k-16  & k-36. 

Increased  education  activities  are  incorporated  throughout  the  PEIS.  Please  refer  to 
pages  22,  23  & 25-30. 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 
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k-51 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

k-52 

See  responses  to  letters  18  & 30. 

k-53 

Noted  and  acknowledged,  thank  you. 

h-1 

Noted  and  acknowledged,  thank  you. 

h-2 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 

h-3 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

h-4 

See  response  to  comment  2-1  & 2-2. 

h-5 

See  response  to  comment  2-2,  21-1,  21-2  & PEIS  page  2. 

h-6 

See  response  to  comment  2-3  & 4-1. 

h-7 

See  response  to  comment  2-4. 

h-8 

See  response  to  comment  2-6. 

h -9 

See  response  to  comment  2-7. 

h-10 

See  response  to  comment  2-9. 

h-1 1 

See  response  to  comment  2-1. 

h-1  2 

Acknowledged,  correction  has  been  made  to  the  figure. 

h-1  3 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

h-14 

Please  refer  to  page  17. .."These  responsibilities  would  include. ..application 
assistance.."  After  completion  of  the  Snowmobile  Grant  PEIS,  the  Helena  Office  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  will  provide  PEIS  compliance  educational  assistance  to  the  Regional 
Parks  Managers  and  snowmobile  grant  program  sponsors.  The  Regions  will  provide 
guidance  to  grant  applicants  for  PEIS  compliance. 

h-1  5 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

h-1  6 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

h-1  7 

See  response  to  comment  2-7  & k-36. 

h-18 

Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 

h- 1 9 

See  response  to  comments  2-3,  4-1,  2-6,  19-2,  20-2,  34-3  & 54-4. 

h-20 

See  response  to  comments  2-3  & 4-1. 
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The  PEIS  has  been  modified  to  clarify  that  the  Department  will  not  approve  grants  to 
projects  involving  wilderness,  Congressionally  designated  wilderness  study  areas  or 
designated  non-motorized  areas.  Also  see  response  to  comment  k-1 . 

See  response  to  comment  39-1. 


h-23 


Acknowledged  and  noted,  thank  you. 


250  copies  of  this  document  were  published  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8.50  per  copy  for  a total  cost  of 
$2,125.00,  which  includes  $1,400.00  for  printing  and  $725.00  for  distribution.  These  printing 
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